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SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES IN THE CALENDARS 
OF ANCIENT ISRAEL 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


HE calendar system of ancient Israel has long been diligently 
studied, and rightly so, for it is of necessity closely inter- 
woven with the evolution of Israel’s religious, cultural, and eco- 
nomic life. Scholars have clearly recognized inherent difficulties 
in this investigation, and many and various have been the hypo- 
theses proposed, but with no apparent agreement as to a final 
solution of the different problems and determination of the cor- 
rect history of the calendar. That certain passages of the Bible 
indicate that the day was reckoned from sunrise while others 
assume very positively a day reckoned from sunset, that the 
Bible employs three different methods of designating the months, 
that certain passages of the Bible regard the year as beginning 
in the fall, while others quite as unmistakably regard it as begin- 
ning in the spring, that some of the passages which record the 
beginning of the year in the fall, fix the New Year’s Day upon 
V1II/10 while other passages fix the New Year’s Day upon VII/1, 
these and other similar facts and the problems inherent in them 
have long been perceived by scholars, but the efforts at the solu- 
tion of these problems seemed for many years to revolve in a 
vain and endless circle. 

The basic error of the investigators of this complex problem 
of the calendar of ancient Israel, as well as of many other kindred 
problems, was their tacit assumption, despite actual knowledge 
to the contrary, that as a historical document, as a source of 
historical information, the Bible was a literary unit, and that 
the cultural history of Israel was likewise completely unified and 


its cultural life the very same, or almost the same, throughout 
1 
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_the entire biblical period. From this they concluded further, and 
particularly with reference to this specific problem, that broadly 
speaking only one calendar was current during the whole biblical 
period, and that, accordingly, the confused and oft-times contra- 
dictory biblical data with regard to the calendar, the records of 
a twofold beginning of the year, for example, represent mere 
accidents, or at the most mere incidents, in the history of the 
calendar of ancient Israel, which demand harmonization with 
the generally accepted bases of the calendar system rather than 
a penetrating investigation into their correct implications. 

True, some of these scholars did suggest quite hypothetically 
that these variant and contradictory data of the calendar system 
of ancient Israel might well indicate that not one, but two calen- 
dars, differing, however, but little one from the other, may have 
been current during the biblical period; but whether these two 
calendars were observed simultaneously or successively, what 
their mutual relationship may have been, what the occasion and 
what the causes for the transition from one to the other, and 
other related questions remained largely matters of theory and 
speculation, supported by little searching and convincing evi- 
dence. 

A new stage in the investigation of the problem of the cal- 
endar of ancient Israel was marked by the appearance of a learned 
article by E. K6nig in 1906.1 This eminent scholar reviews care- 
fully and in detail the hypotheses and conclusions proposed by 
earlier scholars and then advances his own conclusions. He 
maintains that two distinct calendars were current in ancient 
Israel. The first, a solar calendar, was identical practically with 
that of the Phoenicians and the Canaanite predecessors of Israel 
in Palestine. This solar calendar was well adapted to the con- — 
ditions of the simple, agricultural life which the Israelites lived 
during the first period of their sojourn in Palestine. It reckoned 
the day from sunrise and the year from an appropriate date in 
the fall. It employed the old Canaanite-Phoenician names of the 
months. These were solar months of apparently thirty days 


*“Kalenderfragen im althebraischen Schrifttum,’ ZDMG, LX (1906), 
605-644. 
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each. The Asif, later the Sukkot, festival came at the end of 
the year.’ . 

The second calendar was a luni-solar year, which operated 
with lunar months alone and in consequence must have had 
some system of intercalation by which the lunar and the solar 
years were harmonized. These lunar months were designated at 
first by ordinal numbers, first month, second month, etc., but 
eventually the Babylonian month names, Nisan, Iyyar, etc., 
were equated with and frequently substituted for them. A luni- 
solar year naturally necessitated increased cognizance of the 
moon and its phases. The day now came quite naturally to be 
reckoned from sunset, and the day of the full moon in each month 
came to play an increasingly important role in the calendar 
organization, so that the Passover-Mazzot festival and the Suk- 
kot festival were transferred from their original moments of 
celebration to the full moons of the first and seventh months 
respectively. At first the New Year’s Day continued to be cele- 
brated in the fall, originally upon VII/10, but later upon VII/1; 
eventually, however, the New Year’s Day was transferred to I/1. 
This latter system of dating and celebrating the New Year’s 
Day, however, did not supplant the older method of celebrating 
this important festival upon VII/1. For quite a long period both 
systems seem to have existed simultaneously; eventually, how- 
ever, the later system succumbed to the older system, and ever 
since the New Year’s Day has been observed in the Jewish cal- 
endar upon the first of Tishri. This second calendar was obviously 
based upon Babylonian models and was adopted under direct 
Babylonian influence at about 600 B.c., when Babylonian 
religion and general culture began to affect with steadily increas- 
ing force the Jewish exiles in Babylonia and, through those of 
them who returned frem exile, the Jews who had remained in 
Palestine. 

This broadly sums up K6nig’s conclusions. It can be seen 


2 Ex. 23.16b; 34.22b; cf. also the interesting thesis of P. Nillson; ‘‘Sonnen- 
kalender und Sonnenreligion,’’ ARW, 30 (1933), 141-173, that under a luni- 
solar calendar true solar religion is not possible of observance; cf. also my 
“To Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals,’ JOR, N. S. VIII (1917), 40 ff.; 
“The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ HUCA, I (1924), 22-58. 
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very readily that they mark a distinct advance over the theories 
of his predecessors, and in their basic assumption of a progressive 
evolution of the calendar system of ancient Israel offer the theory 
at least of a natural and logical solution of the main problems 
which the biblical material bearing upon the calendar presents. 
That Konig himself did not regard his article as a final solution 
of the complex and many-sided problem of the calendar system 
of ancient Israel is best evidenced by the fact that he entitled 
it ““Kalenderfragen,”’ ‘‘Questions concerning the Calendar.” 

A renewed study of the calendar of ancient Israel, largely 
upon the basis of Kénig’s article, was made by Ginzel,3 with, 
however, little of significance added to that which Kénig had 
previously brought forth, other than a certain correlation of the 
calendar of ancient Israel with the calendars of other early 
peoples, particularly the Babylonians. In the main he accepts 
K6nig’s arguments and conclusions. 

In two articles, published some years ago,’ I took up entirely 
anew the problem of the calendar system of ancient Israel during 
the biblical period, and endeavored to establish that at different 
times throughout this thousand-year period, not two, as K6nig 


3 Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, 11 (1911), 
1-119; cf. also the brief and superficial discussion in A. Jeremias, Handbuch 
der altorientalischen Geisteskultur, 167-170. 

4 ‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ HUCA, I (1924), 13-78 (here- 
after cited as M1); ‘‘Additional Notes on ‘The Three Calendars of Ancient 
Israel,’’’ HUCA, III (1926), 77-108 (=M2). At the time of composition of 
these two articles I was not acquainted with Konig’s article, nor did I then 
have access to Ginzel’s book. Other articles of mine, to be cited later in this 
study and their convenient symbols are, ‘‘The Bones of the Paschal Lamb,”’ 
JAOS, XXXVI (1916), 146-153 (=M3); ‘‘Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural 
Festivals,’ JOR, N.S. VIII (1917), 31-54 (=M4); ‘‘The Origin of Massoth 
and the Massoth-Festival,”” AJT, XXI (1917), 275-293 (=MS5); ‘‘The Sources 
of the Creation Story—Gen. 1:1-2:4,” AJSL, XXXVI (1920), 169-212 
(=M6); ‘‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,’ HUCA, IV (1927), 
1-138 (=M7); ‘The Book of the Covenant,” I, HUC4, V (1928), 1-151 
(=M8); ‘‘The Book of the Covenant,’ Il, HUCA, VII (1930), 19-258 (=M9); 
“The Book of the Covenant,” II], HUCA, VIII-IX (1932), 1-154, 741-746 
(=M10); ‘‘The Gates of Righteousness,’ HUCA, VI (1929), 1-37 (=M11); 
“Trial by Ordeal among the Semites and in Ancient Israel.’ Hebrew Union 
College Jubilee Volume, (1925), 113-143 (=M12). 
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has concluded, but three different calendars were actually em- 
ployed. 

Calendar I, practically identical with the first calendar which 
KG6nig had postulated, was a purely solar calendar, completely 
adapted to the conditions of a simple, agricultural life. It had 
apparently been the calendar employed by the Canaanite pre- 
decessors of Israel in Palestine, as well as by their Phoenician 
neighbors, and had been borrowed completely and seemingly 
with little or no modification by the Israelites as an integral part 
of the Canaanite agricultural civilization they assimilated. It 
employed the Canaanite-Phoenician month names. It took cog- 
nizance of the fixed moments in the solar year, the equinoxes 
and the solstices,5 especially the former, and it celebrated the 
New Year’s Day upon the day of the fall equinox, the first of the 
month Bul, and the Asif or Sukkot festival upon the seven days 
immediately preceding, the last seven days of the month Etanim 
and also the last seven days of the old year. It likewise celebrated 
the Passover at the new moon of the month Abib, just preceding 
the spring equinox, and the Mazzot festival during the week 
from Sunday through Saturday in which the spring equinox fell. 
It took cognizance likewise of the variable state of the crop in 
the different parts of the country, and fixed the dates of at least 
some of the important annual agricultural festivals in conformity 
therewith. Accordingly, this calendar may not have been strictly 
uniform in all details throughout the country; in other words, it 
may have been largely local, rather than national in character, 
at least so far as the dating of some of the festivals was concerned. 

Calendar II seems to have been a luni-solar calendar, based 
apparently upon Assyro-Babylonian models. It designated the 
months, not by name, as did Calendar I, but by number; nor, 


5 That it was possible under the system of Calendar I to determine exactly 
the dates of the spring and fall equinoxes, 1 have shown conclusively in M11. 
These were the two days in the year upon which the first rays of the rising sun 
shone straight through the eastern gate of the Temple at Jerusalem, opened 
for this specific moment, and down the long axis of the Temple into the 7727 
or holy of holies at its western end. This institution made it possible to deter- 
mine the exact length of a solar year with almost mathematical precision; cf. 
below, note 110. 
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‘as is almost self-understood, were the months in Calendar II 
identical with those of Calendar I either in duration or in moments 
of beginning. Moreover, Calendar II must have had some system 
of intercalation, of harmonization of the lunar and solar years, 
and one altogether different from that of Calendar I, if we may 
assume that the former, a purely solar calendar, had need of any 
system of lunar intercalation at all. Clearly Calendar II was an 
altogether different system of time-reckoning than Calendar I. 
Its introduction must have been due to three main causes: (1) the 
far-reaching influence of Assyro-Babylonian culture upon the 
life and religious practice of Israel throughout the seventh and 
the early portion of the sixth centuries B.c.; (2) the eager 
desire of the prophetic leaders of the Deuteronomic Reformation 
to rid the religious practice of Israel as completely as possible 
of non-Yahwistic, Canaanite and foreign religious influences and 
institutions, particularly such as were intimately bound up with 
the celebration of the great agricultural festivals, and especially 
those associated with the equinoxes and solstices;® and (3) the 
urgent necessity, resulting from the centralization of the national 
worship in the sanctuary at Jerusalem, of having a unified, na- 
tionalized calendar, officially authoritative and uniformly ob- 
served throughout the entire land; for only with such a nation- 
lized and invariable calendar could the observance of the three 
annual agricultural festivals by the entire nation at the central 
sanctuary and in the greatly modified and conventionalized man- 
ner prescribed by the Deuteronomic reformers in Deut. 16. 1-17 
be made possible. These considerations make it clear that the 
transition from Calendar I to Calendar II was definitely pur- 
posed, sudden and complete, no doubt made possible by royal 
fiat, a transition which was evidently an integral part of a specific 
reformatory program. For these reasons, and also because of 
internal Biblical evidence as to the precise moment of this tran- 
sition, it is impossible not to regard it as one of the necessary, 
practical, even though formally and officially unrecorded, steps 

in the far-reaching Deuteronomic Reformation. 
If we may regard the prescriptions for the observance of the 


6 Cf. M11. 
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three agricultural festivals in Deut. 16.1-17 as voicing the com- 
plete Deuteronomic program for the festivals, then we may infer 
from its silence with regard thereto that it contemplated the 
total discontinuance of the old celebration of the New Year’s 
Day upon the day of the fall equinox, and that it sought in 
general to abrogate tacitly the religious cognizance of the equi- 
noctial and solstitial days because of the basically solar and non- 
Yahwistic character of the essential festival rites connected with 
these days. It still, almost of necessity, retained the old tradi- 
tional date of the Passover, viz., on the night of the new moon 
of Abib, and in this connection even retained the old month- 
name from Calendar I, and also fixed the celebration of the 
Mazzot festival from the next morning on through a period of 
seven days, and the Shabuot festival fifty days after the ‘“‘begin- 
ning of putting the sickle to the standing grain,” i.e., from the 
day of cutting the first sheaf of the new crop, a ceremony which 
was manifestly intimately associated with the Mazzot festival. 
But the Sukkot festival it dated, no longer as did the older codes,’ 
upon the last seven days of the year, but merely in the general 
way, at the time of gathering in the produce of the threshing- 
floor and wine-press. 

But the evidence is clear that this Deuteronomic program did 
not succeed altogether, at least not permanently; that, even 
though the new designation of the months did supplant com- 
pletely the older Canaanite month names, the old non- Yahwistic 
festivals and festival rites were not suppressed entirely, and that, 
at least in the period following almost immediately upon the 
death of Josiah in 608 B.c. and the accession of Jehoiakim to 
the throne, when the reaction against the rigid, uncompromising, 
iconoclastic program of the Deuteronomic Reformation set in, 
largely supported by the new king, the old festival observances 
were revived. So we find, for example, the old and extremely 
important ceremony of greeting the first rays of the rising sun 
upon the New Year’s Day again observed in the Temple at 
Jerusalem. And now this New Year’s Day, this day of the fall 


7 Cf. note 2; also below, pp. 48 f. , 
8 Ezek. 8.16; 11.1-13; also cf. M11, 31 ff., and also note 42 thereto, pp. 
19-23, 
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equinox, falls, under Calendar IT, with its new system of desig- 
nating the months, on VII/10.9 And correspondingly the Sukkot 
festival comes now during the seven days immediately preceding, 
upon VII/3-9."° The relative moments in the solar year at which 
the festivals occur are practically the same under Calendar II 
as under Calendar I. But they come, quite naturally, upon dif- 
ferent dates of the months of Calendar II than of those of Cal- 
endar I. Clearly the Deuteronomic reformation of the calendar, 
drastic though it was, failed of its ultimate purpose, the com- 
plete eradication from the approved and official cult of Yahweh 
of all objectionable, non-Yahwistic rites and ceremonies con- 
nected with the observance of the festivals. 

Calendar III was, like Calendar II, apparently a luni-solar 
calendar. The transition to it from Calendar II, in contrast to 
that from Calendar I to Calendar II, seems to have been slow 
and gradual. The basic principles of the two Calendars, II and 
III, seem to have been at first much the same, although gradually 
a much more exact system of intercalation was apparently evolved 
for Calendar III, due no doubt to the necessity, which apparently 
grew steadily more urgent, of fixing the precise moments of the 
new and full moon occurrences and also of the festivals with 
reference thereto. Gradually too, though seemingly compara- 
tively late, a new system of designating the months by names 
borrowed directly from the Babylonian calendar current in that 
age, instead of by number, as in Calendar II, evolved. This pro- 
cess was so gradual that for a considerable time it was-the not 
infrequent practice in the literature of the period to designate 
a date by the month number of Calendar II and then to equate 
it with the month name of Calendar III. It follows too that, 
with a gradually evolving different system of intercalation, the 
months of Calendar III must ultimately have come to differ 
from those of Calendar II in precise duration and consequently 
also in the moments at which they began. 

However, the main difference between Calendars II and III, 
at least in immediate effect, was not in the respective systems 


9 Ezek. 40.1; cf. M1, 22 ff, 
x0 Cf. M4, 40 ff. 
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of intercalation and attendant circumstances, but in the relative 
order and dating of the main festivals. In Calendar II, as we 
have just seen, the Asif or Sukkot festival came on the last seven 
days of the year, from VII/3 through VII/9, with the New Year’s 
Day celebrated upon VII/10, the day of the fall equinox. Actu- 
ally, therefore, there were eight days of festival celebration, with 
the climax reached upon the eighth day, itself, however, not an 
integral part of the Sukkot festival proper. In Calendar III this 
condition has been altered completely. The New Year’s Day has 
been transferred to VII/1. Sukkot, on the other hand, which 
originally preceded the New Year’s Day, has been transferred 
to the full moon day of the seventh month, exactly two weeks 
after the New Year’s Day, and is now celebrated for seven days, 
from VII/15 through VII/21. Apparently, however, the reminis- 
cence persisted that originally there had been actually not seven, 
but-eight, days of celebration in connection with the observance 
of the Sukkot festival. Accordingly, in time, and apparently 
fairly soon, an eighth, supplementary and rather colorless day 
of celebration was added to the original seven days of the festival, 
designated in quite nondescript manner as Shemini Azeret, and 
falling, of course, upon VII/22." 

However, another and even more significant reminiscence 
seems to have persisted in the mind, and no doubt in some form 
or other, even in the practice of the people, viz., that VII/10, 
the old fall equinoctial day, had been a day of most important 
ceremonial observance, upon which, among other things, much 
of the survival and good fortune of the people during the coming 
year depended.” Many of the old rites and ceremonies of the 
New Year festival, originally observed upon this day, had been 
transferred, some, such as the blowing of the shofar to proclaim 
the beginning of the new year,s to the New Year’s Day upon 


Cf, M1, 70. 

1 For the persistence into rabbinic times of the idea of Yom Kippur, i. e., 
VII/10, as a day of prognostication by the high-priest of the fortunes of the 
people for the year just begun, cf. Jer. Yoma, V, 42c (above); Bab. Yoma, 
" §3b; Lev. Rabba, XX, 4. 

33 And no doubt originally to ward off the demons and evil spirits which 
threatened particularly upon this critical day, and thus free the new year, to 
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VII/1, and others, such as the interesting equinoctial ceremonies 
of the Simhat Bet HaSo’ebah, to the Sukkot festival five days 
later.4 Other rites-and ceremonies, more or less integrally asso- 
ciated with VII/10, such as the sending of the scapegoat into 
the wilderness’’ and the dances of the maidens in the vineyards,”® 
continued apparently in folk-practice to be observed upon this 
day, no doubt despite the natural impulse of the priestly author- 
ities, conscious of the non- Yahwistic origin and character of these 
rites, to suppress them. Ultimately, therefore, the religious sig- 
nificance of VII/10 seems to have been officially reaffirmed; the 
rites peculiar to the day were given a Yahwistic veneer and 
sanction, and other rites of deep import, springing out of the 
basic principles of the Judaism of the day, were evolved, until 
eventually this old New Year’s Day, reinterpreted now as Yom 
Kippur, the Day of Atonement and of the ritual purification of 
sanctuary, priesthood and people, became the most holy day 
of the new religious calendar. This evolutionary process was 
naturally slow and gradual. Not until a comparatively late date 
did Yom Kippur take its full place in the festival scheme of 
Calendar III. 

Nor is it surprising that under Calendar III a transfer of 
date, similar to that of the Sukkot festival, should have been 
made with regard to the Passover-Mazzot festival. As we have 
learned, the Mazzot festival was originally celebrated, under 
Calendar I, during the week in which the spring equinox occur- 
red, while the Passover, so far as it was celebrated generally at 
all’? during the period in which Calendar I was in vogue, fell 


an appreciable extent at least, of their malignant influence; cf. Finesinger, 
“Musical Instruments in the O.T.,’’ HUCA, III (1926), 60; ‘‘The Shofar,” 
HUCA, VIII-IX (1931-1932), 193-228; also MGWJ, 77 (1933), 244. 

4 Cf. M11, 20f.; also Volz, Das Neujahrsfest Vahwes, 16, and M1, 41. 

% Ley. 16.20—22. 

6 Cf. M4. 

7 In the Kenite Code (Ex. 34.14—26; cf. M7), it is clear, the Passover and 
Mazzot festivals are still totally unrelated, even though they must have occur- 
red in very close time proximity to each other. Despite the fact that this Kenite 
Code has a distinct southern, pastoral background, the three agricultural 
festivals, of unmistakable Canaanite, non-Yahwistic origin, are accorded 
primary significance as annual religious institutions. On the other hand, de- 
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upon the night of the new moon which preceded the spring equi- 
-nox. We have just seen too that the Deuteronomic reformers 
revived the old Passover at its old, traditional date on the night 
of the new moon of Abib, and accorded to it a primary signifi- 
cance, while they relegated the Mazzot festival to a seemingly 
secondary position by linking it to the Passover and making its 
celebration begin on the morning following the night of the Pass- 
over celebration. Manifestly, these Deuteronomic reformers must 
have shifted the date of the old Canaanite, agricultural festival 
from the traditional moment of its celebration, the week, Sunday 
through Saturday, in which the spring equinox fell, to the seven 


f 


spite its ancient and undoubtedly still recognized pastoral, Yahwistic connec- 
tions, the Passover seems to be relegated to a secondary position. There is in 
this code no direct prescription that it must be observed; instead there is only 
the rather incidental command that if and when observed, the characteristic 
Paschal sacrifice must not be allowed to remain over until morning. Apparently 
here in southern Palestine, under the influence of a steadily encroaching agri- 
cultural civilization, and despite the reactionary, pastoral, or semi-pastoral 
program of the reformation in 899 B.c., whose platform this Kenite Code 
was, the tendency was for the Canaanite, agricultural Mazzot festival to sup- 
plant the desert, Yahwistic Passover. 

In the code of the Book of the Covenant, of northern composition, and the 
platform of the reform movement headed by Elisha in 842 B.c., this tendency 
is even more pronounced. There the Passover seems to have disappeared com- 
pletely. In the place of the specific Kenite legislation for the Paschal sacrifice 
the corresponding law in the younger code provides merely that the fat of the 
regular festal sacrifice shall not be permitted to remain over until morning. 
This law deals, not as does its antecedent in the Kenite Code, with the Paschal 
sacrifice specifically, but with festival sacrifices in general. Moreover, these 
festal sacrifices are all treated under the one, general head of ordinary nar 
onbw, ‘“‘peace-offerings,’’ of which merely the fat had to be given to the deity, 
i. e., burned upon the altar, while the flesh of the animal was consumed entirely 
by the sacrificer and his guests. The Passover and its peculiar sacrifice are not 
considered at all in this younger code. Nor is this surprising, even despite the 
participation of the pastoral Rechabites in this reformation, when we remem- 
ber the pronounced agricultural life and occupation which dominated the 
northern environment from which this code sprang. Manifestly the natural 
and easily comprehended tendency during the first six or seven centuries of 
Israel’s sojourn in Palestine and its transformation from a semi-nomadic 
pastoral people to a settled, agricultural nation, was for the Passover to recede 
more and more into the background and eventually to disappear, while the 
Mazzot festival, celebrated at almost the same moment of the calendar year, 
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days beginning on the morning following the new moon of Abib.%® 
This was its date in the earliest, purely Deuteronomic form of 
Calendar II. But under Calendar III the date of the combined 
Passover-Mazzot festival was shifted again, to the full moon of 
the first month, and the festival thus came eventually to be 
celebrated from the evening of I/14 through I/21. With this the 
original connection of the festival with the beginning of the 
harvest, still preserved, though seemingly rather loosely,'? in the 
Deuteronomic calendar, was necessarily severed, and the old and 
significant, agricultural rite of the solemn cutting and sacrifice 
as a taboo-offering of the first sheaf of the new crop upon the day 
following the close of the seven-day festival, in other words upon 
the eighth day,?° fell into apparent desuetude. With the increas- 
ing domination of the Passover idea over that of the Mazzot 
festival, the beginning of which must be traced to the Deuter- 
onomic Reformation, as we have seen, the rites of the seventh 
and concluding day of the festival proper ceased to be regarded 
as the most important elements of the festival celebration, and 


supplanted it in the folk-practice and likewise in the official religion of the 
people. 

This process, it is apparent, continued slowly but steadily until the Deuter- 
onomic Reformation. Probably had it continued but a little longer, the Pass- 
over would have disappeared completely. But, in accordance with their clearly 
defined program of eradicating, or at least of reducing to the absolute mini- 
mum of recognition and practice, all elements of the then current national 
religion which were of unmistakably Canaanite, non-Yahwistic, origin and 
import, these Deuteronomic reformers resuscitated the old Passover, trans- 
ferred the place of its observance to the central sanctuary, and with this, of 
course, transformed the ancient character of the Paschal sacrifice so that it 
now became a conventional ‘‘peace-offering”’ with them too, even though still 
offered during the night; and thereupon they shifted the date of the Mazzot 
festival to the morning after the night in which the Passover was observed, 
and thus made the agricultural Mazzot festival secondary to and dependent 
upon the pastoral Passover; cf. below, pp. 45 ff. 

In the course of this study we shall see how the relation of these two festi- 
vals, now permanently linked, and their dating were modified by the successive 
H and P legislators. 

*8 Cf. Deut. 16.7 f. with Lev. 23.6. 

9 Cf. Deut. 16.9. 
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instead the primitive Passover ceremony upon the first night 
came to the fore and gave character and import to the entire 
festival. With this the eighth day, the ‘‘day after the Sabbath,” 
too lost its original significance. Also, due no doubt to the per- 
sistent reminiscence that the day following the celebration of 
the dominant rites of the festival had had its own peculiar sig- 
nificance, the “‘day after the Passover’’* now usurped the place 
of the old eighth day, the ‘“‘day after the Sabbath.’ However, 
no peculiar rites seem to have been observed upon it. It served 
now, just as the eighth day of the festival had served originally 
in part, merely as the day from which the counting of the fifty 
days until the Shabuot festival was begun. And with this there 
came of necessity, an eventual shifting of the date of this latter 
festival from the day upon which it had been celebrated under 
Calendars I and II, the fiftieth day after the close of the Mazzot 
festival, to the fiftieth day from the first day of the Passover 
festival as celebrated under Calendar III in its final form, as we 
shall see. This process, secondary as it was to the redating of 
the Passover festival, was extremely slow and gradual and ap- 
parently was not completed until after the close of the Torah 
canon. 

These processes of the evolution of the calendar of ancient 
Israel during the biblical period have been established, or at 
least intimated, in previous papers. Moreover, it was shown that 
the principal record of Calendar III is found in the Priestly 
Code, that the older, pre-Exilic biblical writings know absolutely 
nothing of this Calendar, but know only Calendars I and II. 
It was likewise shown that Calendar II was observed still in the 
days of Ezekiel and even at the time of the reforms of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, that, in other words, the transition from Calendar 
II to Calendar III did not begin until in the period after Ezra 
and Nehemiah. 

Moreover, in certain, apparently late, secondary strata of P, 
and also in certain apocryphal books, notably I and II Macca- 
bees, Enoch, and Jubilees,?? evidence is found of a calendar in 


2x Josh. 5.11; Num. 33.3; cf. below. pp. 95 ff. 
22 Cf, M 1, 49-58. 
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which the year seems to be reckoned, not from VII/1 but from 
I/1. The references to this, particularly in the biblical literature, 
are few and rather obscure, so that, in consequence, too far- . 
reaching conclusions may not be drawn from them. Nor is it 
at all certain that even though the calendars of Enoch and Jub- 
ilees, on the one hand, and those of these secondary portions of 
P and I and II Maccabees, on the other, apparently reckoned 
the year from I/1, that they were necessarily one and the same 
calendar. Of the calendar of Enoch and Jubilees considerable is 
known, viz., that it was a theoretical and conventional solar 
calendar of three hundred and sixty-four days to the year, div- 
ided into four quarters, each consisting of three months of thirty 
days each plus one additional, intercalary day, not reckoned to 
- any one month; each such quarter-year therefore consisted of 
ninety-one days or thirteen: weeks. This calendar arrangement 
manifestly permitted the organization of the festal year in such 
manner that each of the festivals, with the single but significant 
exception of Yom Kippur, would begin upon a Sunday. More- 
over, as is explicitly stated in Jubilees 6.23-38, this calendar was 
openly and aggressively non-lunar in character and was designed 
to combat the program of those contemporary ritual authorities 
who sought to adjust the festivals to the conditions of a basically _ 
lunar calendar, undoubtedly Calendar III. But whether this 
artificial and unreal solar calendar of Enoch and Jubilees was 
likewise the calendar of these secondary portions of P or of I 
and II Maccabees, is a question open to serious doubt. In all 
likelihood this calendar of Enoch and Jubilees was never actually 
observed; at least there is no definite evidence thereof. None 
the less the very fact that such a calendar could have been seri- 
ously formulated, and that not as a mere personal vagary but 
as a conscious attempt to combat the introduction, or at least 
the continued use of Calendar III, with its lunar system of dating 
the festivals, shows the extreme importance attached by the 
religious authorities of the late biblical and early post-biblical 
periods to the entire question of the calendar, and therefore 
justifies renewed and persistent investigation. 

In this particular study our primary task will be to deter- 
mine, so far as this is possible, the time of the transition from 
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Calendar II to Calendar III and the causes which brought about 
this transition. We shall see that they were considerations of 
far-reaching importance, which had a significant bearing upon 
the evolution of Judaism in the late biblical period. But in the 
investigation of this general theme a number of specific prob- 
lems will require particular and minute examination: (1) the 
time of the transition from the reckoning of the day as beginning 
with morning to the reckoning of it as beginning with evening; 
(2) the calendar of the Holiness Code; and (3) the calendar or 
calendars of the Priestly Code. 


II 
THE MOMENT OF BEGINNING THE DAY 


This question has been considered carefully by K6nig, and he 
has made a fairly good case for the conclusion that in the earlier 
calendar and in the literature which records this the day was 
reckoned from the morning, presumably from sunrise, while in 
the later calendar and the literature pertaining thereto the day 
was reckoned from the evening. He bases this conclusion prim- 
arily upon the oft-recurring phrase yom walaylah, in which the 
word yom, ‘day,’ precedes laylah, “night,’’4 upon an interpreta- 
tion of Gen. 1, and particularly of the enumeration of the six 
days of creation in vv. 5b, 8b, 13, 19, 23, 31b, an interpretation, 
however, which, as we shall see conclusively, is forced and false, 
and finally upon the unmistakable import of the prescription in 
Lev. 7.15, and 22.30, that the todah-sacrifice must be eaten upon 
the day upon which it is sacrificed, and that nothing of it must 
be allowed to remain over until morning. Obviously the implica- 
tion here is that the next morning is no longer a part of the day 
upon which the sacrifice was offered, but marks the beginning 
of the second day; had the day been thought here to begin with 
the evening, then the command that the sacrifice must be com- 
pletely consumed upon the very day of its offering would have 
‘concluded with the injunction that nothing must be allowed to 
remain over until evening. The evidence of this statement is 


23 Op. cit., 605-612. 
24 Although he recognizes numerous variants from this expression. 
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unmistakable and irrefutable. Actually, it is the only convincing 
bit of evidence which K6nig presents; but it alone suffices to 
prove his contention. 

However, it is possible to enlarge this evidence in manifold 
and extremely significant manner. Elsewhere*s we have presented 
quite a mass of evidence which establishes conclusively that the 
earlier practice in Israel during the biblical period was to reckon 
the day from sunrise to sunrise, and that the later practice of 
reckoning the day from sunset to sunset or from evening to 
evening is definitely attested only in late secondary passages of 
the Priestly Code and in still later writings. Accordingly, we 
ventured to suggest, though at the time rather hesitatingly, the 
then seemingly radical hypothesis, that this system of reckoning 
the day could not have been introduced into Jewish practice 
until comparatively quite late in the biblical period, certainly 
not before the fourth century B.c., and that this must have 
been upon the authorization of the Soferim or the ‘‘Men of the 
Great Synod.’ We correlated this radical modification of the 
earlier system of calendation with the introduction of a basically 
lunar system of time-reckoning. For it is almost self-apparent 
that a lunar system of time-reckoning would necessarily assume 
a day extending from sunset to sunset, whereas a solar system 
of time-reckoning, such as Calendar I was, or even a luni-solar 
system which evolved out of a purely solar system, such as was 
the case with Calendar II, would naturally reckon the day from 
sunrise to sunrise. But this consideration would imply in turn 
that this transition from the earlier to the later system of reckon- 
ing the day must be correlated in some way with the introduction 
of Calendar III, or at least with one of the significant stages in 
the evolution of this Calendar. The determination of the correct- 
ness of this assumption, and with it the attempt to fix as precisely 
as possible the moment at which this change in the system of 
reckoning the day was introduced into Jewish practice, must 
constitute our next specific task. 

That in the earliest period of Israelite sojourn in Palestine, 
under Calendar I, the day was reckoned from morning to morn- 


7 M 6, 176-179. 
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ing is established by a superabundance of evidence. In Jud. 
6.37-38 the dew falls upon the exposed fleece, of course, during 
the night. Then ‘‘when Gideon arose on the morrow,” etc. Clearly 
here the night still belongs to the preceding day and the new day 
begins only with the morning. Similarly, in Jud. 19.6—9, the fifth 
day seems to begin with the morning, when the people rise up 
for the day’s activities; and this is clearly implied in v. 9. Unmis- 
takable is the import of I Sam. 19.11. The servants of Saul sur- 
round the house in which David is sojourning with Michal, Saul’s 
daughter, waiting to kill him in the morning. She warns her 
husband, “‘If you do not rescue yourself tonight, then tomorrow 
you will be killed.’”’ Likewise, in I Sam. 28. 8, 19, 25, Saul comes 
to the house of the witch of Endor during the night and finally 
departs while it is still night. The ghost of Samuel, summoned 
during the interval, i.e., while it is still night, says to Saul, 
“‘Tomorrow thou and thy sons will be with me’’; and while it 
is not explicitly so stated, the manifest implication is that the 
Battle of Mt. Gilboa, in which Saul and his sons meet their death, 
precisely as the ghost of Samuel had announced, occurs the very 
next day. In Jud. 21.2—4 the army of Israel sit before Yahweh 
until the evening and mourn and weep and make supplication, 
presumably all through the night. But ‘‘on the morrow, when 
they arose,” etc. Here, too, apparently the new day was thought 
to begin with the morning. This too is the implication of the 
narrative in I Sam. 5.24, that the Philistines set up the ark in 
the Dagon temple at Ashdod in the presence of the image of 
their god; ‘‘but when they arose on the next day and came to 
their temple,’”’ etc. Clearly the thought here is that during the 
night the temple of Dagon was closed, or at least no one was 
present in it, and during this period of absence of all human 
beings the contest for supremacy between Yahweh and Dagon 
and the final triumph of Yahweh took place, so that in the mor- 
ning on the morrow, etc. Also in Gen. 19.34, the older daughter 
of Lot, after sleeping with her father during the night, says to her 
sister on the next day, etc.; here too the night belongs to the 
preceding day and the new day begins with the next morning. 
This too seems to be the implication of Ex. 19.16; I Sam. 11.9-11; 
II Sam. 24.13-15, and Num. 11.32, although the conclusion here 
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may not be drawn with quite the same certainty as in the pas- 
sages previously cited. With the possible exception of this last 
passage, all the passages here listed reflect the practice of reck- 
oning the day from morning to morning during the period when 
Calendar I was in vogue. 

Likewise, if we interpret Lev. 19.13b in connection with the 
parallel and closely related legislation in Deut. 24.14-15, we are 
forced to conclude that even as late as the Holiness Code and 
secondary strata of Deuteronomy” the day was still reckoned 
as beginning with the morning. This conclusion is strikingly con- 
firmed by the dating of the Passover in Lev. 23.5—6.?7 This pro- 
vides that the Passover festival, still clearly distinguished from, 
although celebrated in conjunction with the Mazzot festival, 
should be observed during the night of I/14, while the celebration 
of the Mazzot festival should begin on the fifteenth and continue 
for seven days.?8 Manifestly, here too, in a passage which is 
actually not H but P or RP, the day still begins with the morning. 
This is stated even more explicitly in another passage from P, 
Num. 33.3. There the exodus from Egypt took place upon I/15, 
upon the “‘day after the Passover.’’?? Here, obviously, the term 
nodD sums up all the incidents recounted in the P stratum of Ex. 
12 as transpiring during the night preceding the exodus. This 
was the night of I/14; the next morning was I/15. 

The significant fact brought out by the evidence presented 
in this last paragraph is that the practice of reckoning the day 
as beginning with the morning, the antiquity and primacy of 
which were sufficiently established by the evidence cited in the 


26 The evidence of the secondary character and early post-Exilic date of 
Deut. 24.14=15 is contained in my ‘‘The Book of the Covenant,” Part IV 
(still unpublished). 

27 However, that these vv. are P, and not H, will be developed later. 

28 This is also the obvious implication of the prescription in Deut. 16.7, 
that, after offering the Paschal sacrifice at the central sanctuary during the 
night of the new moon of Abib, the people return to their homes the next 
morning. There they eat mazzot, i. e., celebrate the Mazzot festival, for seven 
days (v. 3). (For the late, editorial character of v. 8, with its seemingly con- 
tradictory statement that the mazzot shall be eaten for only six days and that 
upon the seventh day there shall be an nxy, cf. below, note 100), 

29 So also Josh. 5.11. 
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preceding paragraph, persisted well into the post-exilic period, 
i. e., into the period when Calendar II was in vogue, and found 
definite and unmistakable record, not only in Pt,3° but also in 
P or RP. This last fact is of extreme significance in that it enables 
us to interpret Gen. 1 correctly. 

As has been said, the importance of the narrative of Gen. 1 
for this particular problem was clearly perceived by Konig. He 
argued, and undoubtedly correctly, that in vv. 14, 16, and 18 
the mention of the day before the night and also the statement 
that the sun was made prior to the moon imply that the narrative 
of creation proper must have regarded the light part of the day 
as preceding the dark part and the day therefore as beginning 
-with the morning. He might have added that this too must be 
the implication of the motif that creation, and therefore with it 
existence and time and time-reckoning, begin with the appearance 
of light from amidst the primeval and timeless darkness. He erred 
grievously, however, in attempting to force the interpretation 
of vv. 5b, 8b, 13, 19, 23, and 31, ‘And it was evening, and it was 
morning, x-day,” into agreement with this interpretation. If 
from the facts that in vv. 14, 16 and 18 the reference to the day 
precedes that to the night and that the sun is said to have been 
created prior to the moon K6nig may conclude that the creation 
narrative proper regarded the day as beginning with the morning, 
then, by the same line of reasoning, the mention of the evening 
before the morning in vv. 5b, etc. should indicate that to the 
author of these verses the day was reckoned as beginning in the 
evening; and this all the more so since, as K6nig himself clearly 
establishes, the reckoning of the day from evening to evening 
did come eventually to be the general practice in Israel. Unques- 
tionably Kénig is wrong in his interpretation of these vv. Appa- 
rently the concept of a day in vv. 5b, 8b, 13, 19, 23, and 31, 
reckoned from evening to evening, contradicts absolutely the 
concept of a day, reckoned from morning to morning, which 
seems to be basic to vv. 14, 16, and 18, and in fact to the entire 
creation narrative proper. The solution of this perplexing prob- 
lem must be sought in a different direction. 


30 Lev. 7.15 and presumably also 22.30. 
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In the afore-mentioned article on ‘The Sources of the Crea- 
-tion Story—Genesis 1:1-2:4’’, we endeavored to show that the 
creation story in Gen. 1.1-2.4 is really a composite of two related 
but basically contradictory versions of the creation story. Both 
versions in their literary form are from P, but manifestly from 
different strata of P, and the products of different periods and 
of divergent theologies. The older of the two narratives told of 
creation by divine fiat. Yahweh merely spoke His divine word, 
“Tet there be,’”’ and it was just as He had purposed it. Creation 
in this manner is technically designated by the verb 873. Appar- 
ently creation by divine fiat proceeded in eight successive steps 
or stages, but impliedly the entire process transpired at one 
time, on one day as we might say. The basic theological con- 
cept here is obviously that of a supreme, transcendental Deity, 
altogether devoid of anthropomorphic features, who does not 
need to fashion things through physical labor, but merely speaks 
His all-powerful, divine word, and things come into being, pre- 
cisely as He had planned. In this first version of the creation 
story the time concept is of no significance whatever. 

The second version of the creation story is only fragmentary, 
but its main features can be easily discerned. In it the Deity 
fashions things through physical labor. The verb describing this 
procedure is characteristically vy and the activity itself is 72870, 
“work.” The Deity labors with His hands and impliedly wearies 
Himself with His labors. Creation in this manner extends over 
a period of six days and by the advent of the seventh day is fully 
completed.3? Accordingly the Deity ceases from work on the 
seventh day and rests thereon,33 and He blesses this day and 
consecrates it for the observance of men. Unmistakably in this 
second version of the creation story the basic consideration is 
not the theological concept of an anthropomorphic Deity who, 
in contrast to the concept fundamental to the first version, labors 
with His hands and wearies Himself in so doing and must there- 


3 This consideration may perhaps supply the explanation of the otherwise 
difficult ova in 2.4b, even though it is coupled with the verb mvy, and not sna. 

32 Accordingly, 2.2 must be rendered, ‘‘And God had completed upon the 
seventh day His work, which He had made,” etc. 

33 Ex, 20.11, nm. 
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fore seek rest and refreshment at the close of His labors, but it 
is rather the institution of the Sabbath. The picture of the Deity 
working physically for six days and then ceasing from work and 
resting on the seventh day is merely the motivation for the 
institution of the Sabbath. But it needs only a moment’s thought 
to make perfectly plain that the enumeration of the six successive 
days, in vv. 5b, 8b, 13, 19, 23, and 31b, is merely preparatory to 
the account in 2.1-3 of the institution of the Sabbath upon 
the seventh day. This is borne out by the fact, oft commented 
upon by scholars, that the account of creation in six days neces- 
sitates the illogical crowding of two acts of creation upon each 
of the third and sixth days in order to bring the eight stages of 
creation of Version I into the scheme of creation in six days of 
Version II. The basic contradictions between and the relative 
independence of the two versions of the creation story in Gen. 
1.1-2.4 are beyond al! question. But it is clear that v.14a at 
least,34 in which we have the first mention of day before night, 
as well as the motif that creation, existence and_ time began with 
the emergence at divine command of light out of primeval, time- 
less darkness, coupled with their implication that the day 
commenced with the appearance of light, and therefore with the 
morning, belong to Version I, while the enumeration of the six 
days of creation from evening to evening belongs to Version IT.35 
These considerations establish conclusively the extremely 
significant fact that Pg still reckoned the day from morning to 
morning. This too is, as we have seen, the testimony of Lev. 
23.5-6 and Num. 33.3. On the other hand, P2, or at least some 
secondary passages of P, reckoned the day from evening to eve- 
ning. It follows therefore, with practical certainty, that the 
transition in the reckoning of the day from the earlier practice 
of from morning to morning to the later practice of from evening 
to evening, took place at a relatively late date, some time after 


34 For the secondary character of vv. 14b, 16-18a, cf. M 6, 180 ff. 

3 In 1920, when the article in question was written, I was not yet fully 
aware of the significance of the transition from the older to the younger system 
of reckoning the day. But the evidence presented in this study furnishes addi- 
tional and strong confirmation of the analysis of the creation story in Gen. 
1.1-2.4 there offered. 
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the composition of Pg, and perhaps even after the composition 
‘of early ‘secondary portions of P, in other words not before 
the beginning of the fourth century B.C.3° 


36 The certain terminus ad quem, by which time this new system of reckon- 
ing the day from evening to evening was firmly established, is fixed by Esth. 
4.15 with its reckoning of ‘‘three days, night and day,” (cf. Lev. 8.35; Num. 
9.21 [both passages P]), and by Dan. 8.14, with its term 122 37Y meaning a 


full day, as the first half of the second century B.c. We shall, however, in 
the course of this investigation be able to determine the date of this transition 
much more exactly. 

One biblical passage might seem at first glance to refute this conclusion, 
viz., Neh. 13.19-21. This reads, ‘‘Now when the gates of Jerusalem began to 
be darkened before the Sabbath, and I commanded, and they closed the doors, 
then I commanded that they should not open them until after the Sabbath, 
and some of my soldiers I stationed at the gates, so that no traffic might enter 
upon the Sabbath day. So the peddlers and sellers of all kinds of merchandise 
remained outside of Jerusalem over night once and a second time. Then I 
warned them and said to them: Why do you lodge over night just outside the 
wall? If you do it again, I will use force against you. From that time on they 
never came again upon the Sabbath.”’ Here, it might seem at first glance, the 
night preceding the Sabbath is a part of the Sabbath day. And were this con- 
clusion correct, it would establish with certainty that already by 432 B. c. 
the day was reckoned as beginning with the evening, and thus our thesis that 
this modification was introduced at least a century and a half later would be 
overthrown. Careful examination of the passage, however, shows that no such 
implication is necessarily inherent in the passage, and that actually it gives 
not the slightest indication whether it reckoned the day from evening to eve- 
ning or from morning to morning. V. 19 does not say at all that Nehemiah com- 
manded that the gates be closed in order to compel the observance of the Sab- 
bath. Undoubtedly the gates were closed every night. The verse says merely 
that when the gates were closed on that particular Friday night, Nehemiah 
commanded that they be not opened until after the close of the Sabbath. 
Inasmuch as the gates, had they been opened on Saturday morning, as had 
obviously been the practice up to this moment, would have been closed again 
on Saturday night, Nehemiah’s command actually meant that the gates should 
not be opened at all on Saturday, nor until Sunday morning dawned. Accord- 
ingly the gates were kept closed from Friday evening to Sunday morning. 
But this offers not the slightest clue whether in Nehemiah’s time the Sabbath, 
and with this, of course, the day in general, was reckoned from evening to 
evening or from morning to morning. On the basis of this passage there is 
therefore no reason at all to question our conclusion that still in Nehemiah’s 
time the day was reckoned from morning to morning, and not yet from evening 
to evening. 
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In this connection one further consideration of extreme im- 
portance. As we have seen, Lev. 23.5-6 fixes the celebration of 
the Passover upon the night of I/14, but the beginning of the 
Mazzot festival upon the next day, explicitly called I/15. The 
same dating is recorded in Num. 28.16-25. Likewise Num. 33.3, 
and with it by unmistakable implication Josh. 5.10, fix the Pass- 
over upon the fourteenth but the beginning of the Mazzot festi- 
val, marked, of course, by the eating of Mazzot, upon the next 
day, the fifteenth. A seven-day festival which began upon I/15 
would run through I/21 and end only with the completion of 
that day. But Ex. 12, in addition to providing in v. 6 for the 
sacrifice of the Paschal lamb on I/14 in the evening, likewise 
prescribes very specifically in v. 18 that the people shall begin 
to eat Mazzot on the evening of the fourteenth, in other words 
coincidentally with the Paschal sacrifice, and shall continue to 
eat them for seven days until the evening of I/21. Manifestly 
here the twenty-first is no longer the final day of the Mazzot 
festival. This festival comes to an end now with the close of the 
twentieth. As we have seen, the entire P section of Ex. 12 re- 
gards the day as beginning with the evening, and accordingly 
it dates the Mazzot festival, not as does the earlier P legislation, 
from the morning of the fifteenth through the entire twenty-first, 
i. e. to the morning of the twenty-second, but it must of necessity 
move this festival up one half day and make it commence with 
the beginning of the day basic to its cultural institutions, 1. e. 
in the evening preceding, the evening of the fourteenth. This 
compels, or at least enables, it to identify the beginning of the 
Mazzot festival with the Passover proper instead of holding them 
distinct and apart, although in immediate juxtaposition, as the 
earlier P legislation did. That this is, in part at least, the specific 
purpose of the legislation in Ex. 12.18, and likewise that this 
is an innovation, a conscious and purposed departure from the 
older practice of commencing the Mazzot festival on the morning 
after the peculiar Passover rites were celebrated, is evidenced 
by the extreme punctiliousness with which the festival is dated 
here. Unquestionably Lev. 23.5-6; Num. 28. 16-25; 33.3, and 
Josh. 5.10 record the older practice and belong to older strata 
of P2. Moreover, this older practice of P2 is in effect identical 
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with that prescribed in Deut. 16.7. Obviously Ex. 12.18 and 
‘with it no doubt the whole of the P stratum in Ex. 12 belong 
to a quite late stratum of P2.37 
This conclusion is fully borne out by one other important 
consideration. We have just seen that Lev. 23.5-6; Num.28.16— 
25; 33.3 and Josh. 5.10, which fix the beginning of the Mazzot 
festival upon I/15, i. e., as we have seen, from the morning of the 
fifteenth on, belong to older strata of P2. We have seen too that 
this dating of the festival represents a shift from the moment in 
the month at which the festival was celebrated originally, viz., 
at the new moon of the month of Abib. Furthermore, we have 
concluded that this shift was due to a definite purpose on the 
part of the revisers of the calendar, to link the beginning of the 
festival with the full moon day of the month rather than with 
the new moon day, as originally. This same consideration, in 
part at least, must have motivated the shifting of the date of 
the Sukkot festival from VII/3-9, as celebrated originally, to 
VII/15-21. Thus the beginning of the Sukkot festival also was 
made to coincide with the full moon.3® 

The actual process of this shift is self-apparent. Theoretically 

it could have been made in two directions, either backward, to 
make the day now begin with the evening preceding the morning 
of its former commencement, or forward to make the day now 
begin with the evening following its former commencement. But 


37 Cf. M 1, 62 f. To this same relatively late portion of the biblical period 
a number of additional biblical passages must be assigned, in which the day is 
obviously represented as beginning with the evening. The classical passage, 
the import of which is unmistakable, is, of course, Lev. 23.32 (cf. below, pp. 
74 f.). Konig (op. cit., 608 f.) has cited a number of such passages, viz., Deut. 
1.335 28:66; Is! 27.3; 34.10; Ps. 55.18: 91.5 104.19) Bsth.) 44.61 
this list should be added Ex. 16.6, 13 (from other, internal evidence it isclear 

_that the whole of Ex. 16.4-36 belongs to a very late, secondary stratum of P; 
cf. below, note 138); I Ki. 8.29; Ps. 30.6; and especially Ezek. 45.21-25 (cf. 
below, note 166). 

38 A further stage in this process of associating the festivals with the full 
moon day may be seen in the attempt of the author of Jubilees to fix the Sha- 
buot festival also upon III/15 (cf. M 2, 87-100), an attempt all the more sig- 
nificant since, under the conditions of the artificial calendar of Jubilees, Sha- 
buot should have fallen upon III/11, and could not possibly fall upon III/15. 
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a basic, practical consideration naturally determined the direc- 
tion of the shift, viz., that it must be backward. The primary 
reason for the shift must have been to identify the beginning of 
the festivals more precisely with the exact day of the full moon. 
A synodic lunar month consists of approximately twenty-nine 
and a half days.3° Accordingly the exact moment of the fullness 
of the moon would come approximately fourteen and three 
quarter days after the moment of the appearance of the new 
moon, i. e., regularly upon the fifteenth day of the lunar month, 
but, of course, with the day reckoned from evening to evening, 
with the evening of the day of the new moon marking the begin- 
ning of the first day of the month. Concretely stated this means 
that what was under Calendar II, and likewise still under Cal- 
endar [il in its early stages, the night of the fourteenth of the 
month, and the second half of that full day of twenty-four hours, 
now, under Calendar III in its second stage of evolution, became 
the first half of the fifteenth of the month. The day now began 
a half day earlier than had been the case formerly. 

That this was the actual process of the shift is amply attested. 
Lev. 23.32b, manifestly a very late editorial addition to the 
legislation for Yom Kippur, which itself, as we have seen, was 
none too early, dates the celebration of this holy day with exact 
precision, ‘‘on the ninth of the month, at evening, from evening 
to evening.’”’ Now it is certain that this did not mean to imply 
at all that the festival was actually celebrated on the ninth of 
the month, for the statement in v. 27 is explicit, that it was to 
be observed upon the tenth. As we have seen, the original Yom 
Kippur legislation dealt with a day which extended from morn- 
ing to morning. Accordingly it legislated by implication for Yom 
Kippur to be celebrated from morning to morning. V. 32b mani- 
festly seeks to fix the exact period of the festival according to 
the new system of reckoning the day. Therefore it provides that 
the sacred day shall now be observed, no longer from morning 
to morning, but, moved backward a half day, from evening to 
evening, i. e., it shall begin on what had been under the former 


39 Cf. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen u. technischen Chronologie, 1, 
36. 
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system of reckoning the day the evening of the ninth, the latter 
half of the ninth, but which is now, under the new system of 
reckoning the day, the tenth, the first half of the tenth. Actually 
Yom Kippur is still observed, under the new reckoning of the 
day, only upon the tenth, precisely as v. 27 specifies. But the 
tenth now varies by a half day from what it had been previously. 

Precisely the same is the import of Ex. 12.18. There the date 
of the now completely fused Passover-Mazzot festival is given 
as 1/14 to 1/21, i. e., through I/20, from the evening of I/14 to 
the evening of I/21. On the surface it would seem as if this most 
explicit dating of the festival defeats its very end, for it seems 
to provide that the festival should begin on the fourteenth, one 
day earlier than the full moon day. But such is not actually the 
case. Precisely as does Lev. 23.32b, it enumerates the days of 
the month in terms of the older system of reckoning the day. 
It has, as we have seen, moved the moment of beginning the 
Mazzot festival backward by a half day and thus synchronized 
it with the celebration of the Passover ceremony. And, as we 
have seen, under the older system of reckoning the day this had 
been the night of the fourteenth, the second half of that calendar 
day. But actually the night which had been then the second half 
of the fourteenth calendar day of the month has now become 
the first half of the fifteenth calendar day; and actually the 
festival is now celebrated, just as it has continued to be cele- 
brated in the official calendar of Judaism, from the fifteenth 
through the twenty-first of the month. It is obvious that through 
its very effort to fix the time of the celebration of the now com- 
pletely fused Passover-Mazzot festival with exact precision, due, 
of course, to the paramount importance of the specific Passover 
rites on the very first night of the fused festival, the editors of 
Ex. 12.18 have caused extreme confusion in the dating of the 
festival, as we shall see in a moment. Perhaps this very confusion 
might have been avoided had they not sought, for the sake of 
precision, to date the festival, under the new order of reckoning 
the day, in terms of the old order. 

Precisely the same procedure must have taken place with the 
Sukkot festival, even though it is nowhere specifically recorded. 
Whereas it had formerly begun on the morning of the fifteenth 
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and continued, through the twenty-first, to the morning of the 
twenty-second, it now begins upon the evening preceding the 
moment of its former beginning and concludes upon the evening 
preceding its former conclusion; in other words, its entire cele- 
bration too has been moved backward by a half day. But what 
was formerly the evening of the fourteenth of the month is now 
the beginning of the fifteenth. Accordingly the dating of the 
Sukkot festival remains precisely the same under the new system 
of reckoning the day as it had been under the old, viz., from the 
fifteenth through the twenty-first. Confusion is avoided, how- 
ever, because in this case late P2 editors did not attempt to 
define the period of festival celebration precisely by dating it in 
terms of the former system of reckoning the day, as they did 
with Yom Kippur and with the Passover-Mazzot festival. 
Returning for a moment to the consideration of Ex. 12.18 
and the confusion caused by its attempt to date the completely 
fused Passover-Mazzot festival precisely, it is noteworthy that 
Jubilees 49. 1,10—12,15 fixes the time for the performance of the 
Passover rite in a peculiar manner. Manifestly it seeks to har- 
monize the statement in Ex. 12.18, coupled with the provisions 
in vv. 6 and 8 of the same chapter, that the Paschal lamb should 
be slaughtered upon the fourteenth, Da yn [3, and should be 
eaten during this same night, with the seemingly conflicting 
practice of Judaism of performing all these rites upon the fif- 
teenth. Obviously it does not realize that this seeming confusion 
has been brought about by the introduction of a new system of 
reckoning the day. Accordingly it seeks to hold fast to both the 
biblical dating and the established practice by legislating that 
the animal should be prepared and slaughtered at some time 
within the last two thirds of the daylight half of the fourteenth, 
i. e., during the last eight hours preceding sunset and the close 
of the day, but that the animal should be eaten only after sunset 
during the first third of the night half of the fifteenth, i. e., during 
the first four hours of the first half of that day. Thus it conforms, 
at least formally, to the prescriptions of Ex. 12.6, 8, and 18 as 
well as to established Jewish practice. The artificial interpreta- 
tion which it puts upon the rather vague and uncertain biblical 
term, ®’27ym 73, makes this scheme of celebration possible. And 
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that this was not mere theoretical legislation is evidenced by the 
fact that this is the precise ceremonial practice of the Samaritans 
today.?° : 

But the very fact that the authors of Jubilees should feel 
themselves constrained to attempt to harmonize the biblical 
dating of the festival with established Jewish practice in this 
manner, even though they were no longer aware of the true 
cause of the confusion, may well indicate that the change in the 
system of reckoning the day, from evening to evening instead 
of from morning to morning, had transpired at a date not too 
long before the composition of Jubilees,4* and that the official 
practice of Judaism of celebrating the festival from I/15 through 
I/21 was as yet not too firmly established to permit a divergent 
theory and practice with regard to the precise time when the 
festival should be celebrated. This in turn, together with other 
important considerations, would point to a time approximately 
about the beginning or the first half, of the third century B.C. as 
that of the introduction of the new system of reckoning the day.” 


40 Cf. Lindner, ‘‘Die Passahfeier der Samaritaner auf dem Berge Garizim,”’ 
PJB, VUII (1913), 104-120; Dalman, ‘‘Das samaritanische Passah im Ver- 
haltniss zum jiidischen,” zbid., 121-138; J. Jeremias, Die Passahfeier der Sa- 
maritaner u. thre Bedeutung fiir das Versténdniss der alttestamentlichen 
Passahiiberlieferung, 78-86. 

4« Charles (Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the O. T., 1, 6f.) fixes the 
date of Jubilees as 109-105 B.c. 

42 Confirmation of this conclusion may be found in the fact that II Chron. 
35.17 still distinguishes between the Passover and the Mazzot festivals, even 
though it deals apparently with the completely fused Passover-Mazzot festival 
under the general name, Pesah, the beginning of which it fixes upon the night 
of 1/14 (cf. vv. 1, 18). This seems to imply that the old distinction between the 
Passover and the Mazzot festivals, of deep significance in the former period 
when they were merely juxtaposed but still independent festivals, was being 
outgrown, but had not yet been completely obliterated by the time of the 
Chronicler, i. e., about 300 B.c. On the other hand, the detailed account of 
the celebration of the second Passover in II Chron. 30 (cf. below, pp. 98 ff.) 
indicates conclusively that by the time of the Chronicler the actual fusion of 
the two festivals was already an accomplished fact. The true implication of 
II. Chron. 35.17 therefore seems to be that this fusion, in its final, official stage, 
was a development still so recent that a clear reminiscence of the older relation 
of the two festivals to each other still persisted in the writings of the Chronicler. 
This, in turn, would point to a time about 300 8.c., or perhaps just a trifle 
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III 
- THe CALENDAR OF H 


One point in regard to the calendar of H we have already dis- 
cussed,* viz., the import of Lev. 25.9, and have concluded from 
this that in the festival calendar of H the New Year’s Day must 
have been celebrated still upon VII/10, precisely as in the period 
following immediately upon the introduction of Calendar II in 
connection with the Deuteronomic Reformation, and as is rec- 
orded likewise in Ezek. 40.1.44 However, it is possible to learn 
considerably more about the calendar of H from a careful analysis 
of those portions of Lev. 23 which are usually ascribed to H. 

The subjoined table records various analyses of Lev. 23 by 
leading biblical scholars during the last forty years. 


earlier, but none the less in all likelihood well within the Greek period, for the 
moment of the official fusion of the Passover and Mazzot festivals. \ 

43 Cf. M 1, 27f. 

44 So also Bertholet, Commentary to Leviticus (Marti, Hand Kommentar 
series), 89, A moment’s thought shows that it would have been surprising in- 
deed had either Ezekiel or H fixed the New Year’s Day upon any date.other 
than VII/10. For whatever date we may assign to Ezek. 40.1 and Lev. 25.9, 
it can hardly be sufficiently long after the introduction of Calendar II, at the 
time of the Deuteronomic Reformation, to permit the assumption of the intro- 
duction of Calendar III and the shifting of the date of the New Year’s Day 
from VII/10 to VII/1. Manifestly a reorganization of the calendar as drastic 
as this would require the lapse of a fairly considerable period of time and a 
radical change of religious background and aim. We shall see that just these 
conditions did bring about the transition from Calendar II to Calendar ITI. 
But these considerations make it practically certain that this transition could 
not have followed all too soon upon the introduction of Calendar II. And since 
we may not presume that a period of more than three quarters of a century 
at the most elapsed between the composition of Ezek. 40.1 (assuming that 
this verse is the work of the prophet himself), and Lev. 25.9 (and even granting 
that this verse may be, not H1, but H2), it follows that even without the 
explicit statement of Lev. 25.9 we would naturally conclude that in the cal- 
endar of H the New Year’s Day was still observed upon VII/10. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Talmud (Abod. Zar., 
9b; Arak. 12a) recognizes that VII/10 was actually the New Year’s Day. Rashi 
explains this statement of the Talmud in a forced manner by saying that only 
upon Yom Kippur, the tenth day after the official New Year’s Day on VII/1, 
did it become perfectly clear that this was the Jubilee year, because upon this 
day the shofar was blown and Jewish slaves returned to their homes and fields 
reverted to their former owners, 
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From this table it is apparent that all in all a marked agreement 
in the analysis of this important chapter exists among these 
scholars. Yet some of the minor divergences between them are 
of more than passing significance. 

The majority of these scholars are a unit in assigning vv. 
10a8-12 to H. Carpenter and Harford and apparently Holzinger 
also assign the whole of v. 12 to H. Haller, on the other hand, 
assigns the whole of v. 12 to Rp and retains only wv. 10aG-11 
(-nons1d) for H. The following considerations will not only 
substantiate this conclusion, but will also establish that for 
cogent reasons all passages in this chapter which prescribe ani- 
mal sacrifices can not be from H, but must be assigned to P 
or RP. 

It is impossible to separate the statement of the sacrifice in 
v. 12b from its supplement in v. 13. This Baentsch has seen 
correctly and accordingly has assigned merely v. 12a to H, no 
doubt with the implication that the provision for the sacrifice 
in vv. 12b-13, which he correctly assigns to P, has supplanted 
an older H prescription for a sacrifice, probably of simpler char- 
acter and content. Actually, however, there is not the slightest 
evidence that such was ever the case. The use of OPW in v. 12a 
parallels exactly that of the very same verb in v. 19. Likewise 
the prescription that sacrificial animals must in specific cases 
be yearlings, is found only in P. The mere reference to the “wav- 
ing” of the first sheaf in v. 12a may just as well be editorial as 
original. There is consequently not the slightest reason for sep- 
arating v. 12 from v. 13, nor yet for separating v. 12a from vv. 
12b-13. The two verses constitute a unit, prescribing a single 
and simple sacrifice, entirely after the P pattern, and are un- 
mistakably P. 

Moreover, the only other passage in the chapter which deals 
with animal sacrifice which modern scholars assign to H, is vv. 
18-20. The table of analyses of the chapter will show that here too 
there is some diversity of opinion about the unity of these two 
verses and their assignment to H. Only Carpenter and Harford 
assign the whole of these two verses to H, even though they do ad- 
mit that there are traces here of P editorial handiwork. Driver and 
White assign 18a8—ba, 19a and 20ay to P, but retain the remain- 
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der for H. Baentsch, Haller and Holzinger agree in retaining 
only vv. 18a and 19b for H, though they differ from each other 
slightly in their analysis and distribution of v. 20. This last mat- 
ter is, however, of minor significance, as we shall see. But not 
only are the language of vv. 18-19 in their entirety and the 
pattern of the sacrifice prescribed in these two verses in every 
way characteristic of P, but also the details of this sacrifice agree 
so completely with that prescribed for this very same occasion 
in Num. 28.27-31, even though the order in which the animals 
are listed varies slightly, that there can be no question that we 
have here merely two variant records of one and the same sacri- 
fice, both of course by P.‘ 

At first sight it may appear that Num. 28.27-31 makes no 
provision for the sacrifice of the two yearling lambs mentioned 
in Lev. 23.19b, and that this provision seems therefore to be 
peculiar to the prescription for the sacrifice in Lev. 23.18-19, 
and therefore presumably to be H. But this is a superficial con- 
clusion. Not only does the specification that these lambs must 
be yearlings suggest that this passage too must be P, but also it 
should take but a moment’s thought to make perfectly clear, 
after considering Num. 28.31, supplemented by vv. 3-4 of the 
same chapter, that the two yearling lambs of Lev. 23.19b are the 
two yearling lambs of the daily sacrifice provided for in Num. 
28.31. Accordingly Lev. 23.19b, and with it, of course, not only 
v. 18a but likewise the references to the two lambs in v. 20a, 
must also be P or RP.* 


43 The only significant divergence between the two accounts is that Num. 
28.27 prescribes two steers and one goat while Lev. 23.18 prescribes one steer 
and two goats. 

49 The presence of an editorial hand in v. 20a is self-evident. It is not clear 
just what the antecedent of onx can be. The words, on227 ond by, suggest that 
onx refers back to the two lambs of v. 19b. But, on the one hand, this conclu- 
sion is contradicted by the specification, o-waa vw Sy (we should expect owa7) 
at the end of v. 20a, and, on the other hand, v. 19 states specifically that the 
two lambs constituted the ‘‘peace-offering’’; therefore they could not possibly 
have constituted the ‘‘wave-offering’”’ or a part thereof simultaneously. V.17 
states specifically that the loaves, made of the first-fruits of various kinds of 
grain which had ripened since the cutting of the first sheaf, alone constituted 
the ‘‘wave-offering.’’ But in v. 20a the specification, o1237 ond dy, is confusing 
if we would interpret onx as referring to the first-fruits. 
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The import of all this is of great moment. It is that the entire 
H program for the ritual observance of the festivals, so far as 
it is preserved in Lev. 23, makes no provision whatever for ani- 
mal sacrifice of any kind nor gives the slightest hint that any - 
such sacrifice was contemplated by the H legislators for their 
scheme of festival observance. It might, of course, be argued 
that we have actually only a fragment of the original complete 
H legislation for the festival observance, and that undoubtedly 
considerable portions thereof have been suppressed by P editors 
in favor of their own scheme of festival observance with its 
detailed sacrificial ritual, and that in consequence it was in all 
likelihood just those sacrificial portions of the original H festival 
legislation which were suppressed by the P legislators. But while 
the hypothesis is possible, it has not the slightest evidence to 
support it. As we have seen, there is in Lev. 23 no trace whatever 
of an original H ritual of animal sacrifice. Moreover, we have 
seen that the P editing of Lev. 23 was none too skillful and effec- 
tive. It would therefore be difficult to believe that, had the 
original H festival legislation contained provisions for animal 
sacrifice, these would all have been removed by the P editors of 
the chapter so completely and so skillfully that not the slightest 
trace thereof would remain. The natural conclusion is that the 
H festival legislation made no provision whatever for animal 
sacrifice formally offered directly to Yahweh at a sanctuary. 

This conclusion is strongly borne out by one additional and 


The solution of the problem, however, is quite simple. We have seen that 
the whole of vv. 18-19 is P. Likewise v. 17a is recognized by all scholars as 
P. Moreover, with v. 17a8 omitted, it is clear that the expression, 75):n ond, 
comes too soon; for not only has there been as yet no provision that these 
first-fruit grains should be baked as loaves of bread, but also actually there 
has been no statement that they should be ‘‘waved,” which would justify the 
application to them at this point of the term mpin. Accordingly the words onb 
aDj3n too in v. 17a must be RP. This leaves as original H material in this v. 
only mS oD wan o>nawinp. Upon this then followed immediately the 
simple statement of v. 20a in its original form, m7 1155 ons jn27 473m, followed 
in turn by the statement of v. 20b, that this taboo-sacrifice of first-fruits, 
offered to Yahweh in accordance with the old, established custom, was to 
belong to the priest for his own use. Manifestly this is a complete and well- 
rounded statement. 
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very significant consideration. It is recognized by all modern 
scholars that the original H calendar provided for only the three 
agricultural festivals, Passover-Mazzot, Shabuot and Sukkot. 
The entire original H legislation for the Passover-Mazzot festival 
has been suppressed by P in favor of its own sacrificial ritual for 
the festival, presented in vv. 5-8. Just why these P editors should 
have suppressed the original H ritual for this festival so com- 
pletely, can only be surmised. It seems reasonable to suppose, 
however, that it contained provisions for the celebration of the 
festival, not at a central sanctuary, but at home, precisely, as 
we shall see, as was the case with the H provisions for the celebra- 
tion of the two other festivals, and that, moreover, this Passover- 
Mazzot festival celebration at the home consisted not only of 
the eating of mazzot during the seven days of the Mazzot festi- 
val, but also of the peculiar ritual of the Paschal lamb and the 
smearing of the blood thereof upon the threshold, lintel and 
doorposts of the house in the old, traditional manner, decidedly 
reminiscent of its original, non-Yahwistic import as a rite de- 
signed to guard the home against the ingress of evil spirits, 
specifically the ghosts of dead members of the family, and in 
particular those who had died during the past year.47 To this 
ceremony, thus practiced, these P editors may well have taken 
exception, because of its manifest non-Yahwistic character, and 
instead of modifying and reinterpreting it, as did the later P2- 
legislators of Ex. 12.1-20, they may well have sought to suppress 
it completely, just as, beyond all question, the Deuteronomic 
reformers sought to do with their Passover legislation in Deut. 
16.1-8 and their transfer of the scene of the Passover celebration 
from the home and its local environment to the central sanctu- 
ary.4® It seems quite probable therefore that the H legislation 


47 Cf. M 3 and M 5. Of the full import of the festival and of the basic sig- 
nificance of the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb I have treated in detail and with 
cumulative evidence in a work still not entirely completed, but to which I 
have frequently been compelled to refer, entitled Rites of Birth, Marriage, 
Death and Kindred Occasions among the Semites. 

48 It might be argued, of course, that this hypothesis that the H festival 
legislation provided originally for the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb contradicts 
our previous conclusion, that the H festival legislation contained no provision 
whatever for animal sacrifice. Such is, however, not at all the case. For the 
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provided for the celebration of the Passover-Mazzot festival 
only at the home and in much the manner which we have sur- 
mised. 

Also in all likelihood, the ceremony of cutting the first sheaf 
on the “‘day after the Sabbath,” i. e., on the day after the close 
of the entire Passover-Mazzot festival,49 and the giving of it to 
the priest to be “‘waved”’ by him ‘‘before Yahweh,” and then in 
all likelihood appropriated by him for his own use, was per- 
formed, not at a sanctuary, since on the extremely busy day of 
the beginning of the actual harvest the people, with the utmost 
devotion in the world, could scarcely have spared the time to 
resort to a sanctuary, even a local one, to say naught of a central 
sanctuary. It must have been rather a strictly local rite per- 
formed, if not in the home, then certainly in the field itself, from 
which this first sheaf was cut. 

Obviously too the ceremony of building and dwelling in 
booths during the Sukkot festival, whether a rite strictly integral 
in the H legislation for the festival or not,3° was a ceremony 
intended to be performed, not at a sanctuary, but at the home. 
And the ceremony with the four fruits, prescribed in Lev. 23.40 
for the first day of the Sukkot festival, was in origin unquestion- 
ably a fertility rite, and therefore more logically performed at 
home or in the field than at a sanctuary. 

It is significant too that nowhere in the scanty H material 
which has been preserved is there the slightest reference to or 
implication of a pilgrimage to the central sanctuary, or for that 
matter to any sanctuary whatever, for the celebration of the 
three festivals. This silence is all the more meaningful after the 
repeated insistence upon such pilgrimages in earlier Deuter- 
onomic legislation.5 


Paschal lamb, sacrificed at home, and not at a sanctuary, and originally offered 
to the spirits of the dead upon the threshold of the house, and with the sprink- 
ling of the blood upon the lintel and two doorposts, in order to prevent the 
entrance of these evil spirits into the home, was, particularly in the fairly 
primitive form in which H undoubtedly legislated for its observance, in no wise 
a sacrifice to Yahweh. 

49 Cf. M 5; also Bertholet, Handkommeniar, to the passage. 

5° Cf. below, pp. 57 ff. 

st Ex, 23.17; 34.23-24 (cf. M 7, 77 ff.); Deut. 16.1-17; 26.1-11. 
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It appears therefore from all this that the H legislation for 
the festivals did not contemplate their celebration at a sanctuary 
at all, much less at the central sanctuary, but instead provided . 
for their observance at the home or in the near-by field, and with 
peculiar rites of great antiquity and largely of non-Yahwistic 
origin, designed in the main to ward off dangerous evil spirits 
and ensure the blessings of protection, fertility and abundance 
for the home and its inmates. It would seem almost as if this 
H legislation, with its sanction of these old folk-ceremonies and 
their observance at the home, was designed consciously to repeal 
the Deuteronomic legislation for the observance of these festivals 
at the central sanctuary, with its obvious basic purpose, the 
complete suppression of these non-Yahwistic folk-rites, recorded 
in Deut. 16.1-17.%* The role which the priest plays in the cere- 
monies of the first sheaf and of the first-fruits’ is no argument 
against this conclusion. bey 

For it does not follow at all that the priest in question func- 
tioned only in the sanctuary. The title ]737 here and throughout 
the Holiness Code proper, as well as in the Torah section of the 
Priestly Code, certainly does not designate necessarily only a 
member of the Sadokite or Aaronic priesthood. There is. every 
reason to believe that these latter were carried into Babylonian 
captivity as a group. True, a few individuals may have escaped 
this general fate of their brethren, but at the best they could have 
been only very few; for concentrated as they were in Jerusalem, 
at the central sanctuary, the group as a whole must have fallen 
ready victims to Nebuchadrezzar’s policy of deportation of the 
influential portions and classes of the Jewish nation.54 What few, 
if any, might have escaped this general fate could have continued 
to exercise but little influence upon the subsequent religious life 
and practice of their people still resident in Palestine. 

But what must have happened after the fall of Jerusalem and 


5? Precisely as Lev. 17.1-7 was consciously designed to abrogate the Deut- 
eronomic provision for killing animals for food, without any longer regarding 
them as a sacrifice, the blood of which had to be sprinkled upon the altar, 
recorded in Deut. 12.13-16; cf. below, note 60. 53 Vv. 10-11, 20. 

s4 IJ Ki. 24.14-16; Ezek. 1.3; cf. also the similar policy of Sargon at the 
capture of Samaria (II Ki, 17.24~-28). 
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the deportation of the Sadokite priests can be easily imagined, 
even though the biblical records, for reasons readily apparent, 
are almost silent with regard thereto. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of the people remaining in Palestine as entirely without 
religious ministration. The former, non-Sadokite, levitical priests 
who, previous to the Deuteronomic Reformation, only thirty-five 
years before, had functioned at the local sanctuaries, and whom 
the Deuteronomic Reformation, with its specific legislation bear- 
ing thereon,’> had removed from their high and influential office 
and reduced to a humble, dependent, and unquestionably humil- 
iating and galling economic and social state, in which they were 
commended to the charity of their lay fellow-citizens,*° to whom 
they had been functionally, and no doubt also socially, superior 
throughout a long past, and who were denied in practice by their 
Sadokite brethren in Jerusalem the privilege which the Deuter- 
onomic Code had in theory conferred upon them, of functioning 
in priestly capacity at the central sanctuary, must during the 
Exile have gradually regained much of their former position of 
religious authority and leadership. Many of the former local 
sanctuaries must also have been revived in some fashion and 
become again centers of local worship; for the Deuteronomic 
Reformation was too recent for the memory of these local shrines 
and their various institutions and cults to have been completely 
erased. We know that immediately following, and in fact begin- 
ning even somewhat before the downfall of the nation in 586 
B.c. there was a natural and far-reaching, popular recrudescence 
of the pre-Deuteronomic, semi-Yahwistic, religious institutions 
and practices ;57 and with this, of course, the former Deuteronomic 
antipathy to the local shrines and their native priesthoods must 
have largely, if not completely, disappeared. There may have 
been no extensive, physical restoration of the local shrines, for 


s5 Deut. 18.6-8; cf. II Ki. 23.9. 

56 Deut. 14.27-29; 16.11, 14. 

s7 Cf. Jer. 44.15-19; also Ezek. 8. The historical authenticity of these rec- 
ords and of the reaction against the Deuteronomic Reformation which they 
evidence, has recently been denied by Torrey (Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original 
Prophecy, 1930), but for reasons which, with the best will in the world, I can 


not find convincing. 
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undoubtedly the people were too impoverished for that. But in 
the vicinities of the former local sanctuaries and in the homes 
throughout theand the old, local rites, abrogated by the Deuter- 
onomic Reformation, and the old folk-celebrations of the festivals 
and other religious institutions must have been revived and flour- 
ished anew.5* And the old, local, non-Sadokite, levitical priests 
must once again very largely have come into their own. 

But if we admit that the priest of Lev. 23.10, 11, and 20 was 
in all likelihood not a Sadokite, and that he may even have been 
connected, not with the central sanctuary at Jerusalem, but with 
one of the neighboring local shrines, or even may perhaps not 
have been connected actually with any shrine, but, because of 
his well known levitical, priestly family connections, may have 
continued to be regarded popularly as a priest and to enjoy 
therefore certain former priestly prerogatives and_ privileges, 
such as, among other similar things, receiving and using for his 
own maintenance the first-fruit and other taboo-sacrifices and 
offerings, prohibited by their very taboo-nature from lay con- 
sumption or use,5? then the situation becomes quite different 
than as ordinarily pictured. Certainly the historical background 
of this legislation and of the legislation of all of the oldest stra- 
tum of H is that of the closing period of the Exile, or better still, 
no doubt, the period intervening between the inauguration of 
the Persian policy toward the Jews in 539 B.c. and the com- 
pletion and dedication of the second Temple in 516 B.c.° We 


58 Cf. the protest in Deut. 4.15a, 16-19a, 23aba, 24a, a product of this 
period; with this passage cf. Ezek. 8.10, 16 and M 11, 31 ff. 

59 A privilege which even the Deuteronomic legislation accords to him 
in part; cf. Deut. 14.27-29. 

60 The second stratum of H then, to which the H nucleus of Lev. 17 be- 
longs, comes from the period following immediately upon the dedication of 
the second Temple. The obvious purpose of this H2 nucleus of Lev. 17 is, now 
that the Temple has been rebuilt, and the practice is therefore possible once 
again, to abrogate the Deuteronomic legislation in Deut. 12.13-16, permitting 
the slaughtering of animals for food, without any longer regarding them as 
sacrifices. This it does by insisting first that the slaughtering of domestic ani- 
mals is always and inevitably, Deuteronomic theory and legislation to the 
contrary notwithstanding, a sacrifice; but if not offered to Yahweh at the central 
sanctuary and with the proper rite of pouring the blood upon the altar, then it 
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can readily picture therefore the ritual procedure here, the local 
priest himself collecting from the different householders, either 


must have been a sacrifice offered to false gods or demons, to the ow yw (Lev. 
17.7). And now that the central sanctuary is once again ready to hand, and 
the small size of the early, post-Exilic, Jewish community and its immediate 
proximity to Jerusalem make it easily feasible for every slaughtering, even 
though primarily for food, to be performed at the central sanctuary and with 
the customary religious observance, H2 (Lev. 17) insists that such must be 
henceforth the invariable procedure. 

Doubly significant and confirming this interpretation of Lev. 17 is the fact 
that secondary, and obviously early post-Exilic Deuteronomic legislators 
themselves enacted precisely the same legislation and directed to the very 
same end; for Deut. 12.4—7, 11 provides that sacrifices of every kind, including 
‘peace-offerings,” i. e., animals slain for food primarily, must be brought to 
the central sanctuary. This secondary, Deuteronomic legislation, it is clear, 
contradicts, and therefore impliedly repeals the earlier Deuteronomic legis- 
lation on the same theme, in Deut. 12.13-16. 

Precisely the same historical background and purpose are implied also in 
the ritual procedure prescribed in Deut. 26.1-11, a passage of unquestionably 
D2 authorship (with the introductory clause, nomi)... sian °D mm, cf. Deut. 
17.14; 27.3; 31.7; also Ex. 12.25 [all unmistakably D2], and Lev. 14.34 [Pt]; 
19.23 [H]; 23.10 [H]; 25.2 [H]; Num. 14.30 [P]; 15.2 [P or Pt]; therefore all, 
without exception, likewise passages from the very end of the Exile, or, even 
more probably, the early post-Exilic period). Here too the second Temple is 
already in existence, and so the sacrifice of first-fruits must be delivered to 
the priest at the sanctuary. In fact a moment’s thought must show that this 
ritual procedure here parallels exactly the H legislation in Lev. 23.15—20, which 
we are now considering. Even more, it is clear that the D2 ritual legislation in 
Deut. 26.1-11 bears to this H legislation in Lev. 23.15—20 precisely the same 
relationship which the H2 legislation in Lev. 17 and the D2 legislation in Deut. 
12.4-7,11 bear to the D1 legislation in Deut. 12.13-16, viz., it in turn repeals 
the H legislation in Lev. 23.15-20 by providing that the ceremony of giving 
the first-fruits to the priest on the annual Shabuot festival shall no longer be 
performed, as we have seen, at the home, but now that the second Temple 
has been erected, these first-fruits shall, quite naturally, be brought up there 
and, in proper sacrificial manner, shall be turned over to the priest of the sanc- 
tuary. Only if our assumption be correct, that the H festival legislation basic 
to Lev. 23, presumed, or even actually commanded, the celebration of the three 
festivals, not at a sanctuary, but at home, and that Deut. 26.1-11 in turn 
repealed the specific provision there for the celebration of the Shabuot festival 
at the home and consciously transferred it to the second Temple, are all the 
implications of this latter passage fully comprehensible. 

Of course the rebuilding of the Temple carried with it the implication of 
the sanctioning anew of the single, central sanctuary and the abolition for the 
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at their homes or in their fields, as the case may be, those partic- 
ular portions of the crop which were his due, viz., the first sheaf 
of the new crop; no doubt usually consisting of barley, and then 
the first-fruits of all the subsequent crops which were put 
aside when it was begun to cut each successive crop, and which 
were delivered to the priest at the Shabuot festival at the end 
of the period of the grain-harvest. Either this procedure, or else, 
what is by no means impossible or improbable, though alto- 
gether unevidenced and a bit more difficult to conceive, each 
householder brought his sacrifice of the first sheaf and of the 
subsequent first-fruits to the local sanctuary in his immediate . 
vicinity, and there delivered it to the priest,“* and thus offered 
his taboo-sacrifice in the old, traditional manner. Only if we may 
assume that the H stratum of Lev. 23 was composed later than 
516 B.c., which is hardly likely, may we conclude that these 
first-fruit sacrifices were necessarily brought only to the central 
sanctuary at Jerusalem.* But even so, the priest in question 
would have been as a rule one of the non-Sadokite levites. 
Furthermore, these first-fruit sacrifices are called niin, 


“‘wave-offerings.’’ The term 751mm seems to designate a peculiar 
type of sacrifice, not actually offered upon the altar, but which 
none the less plays an essential part in a ritual or religious act. 
In most cases, after the particular rite connected with the 751n 
has been performed, the sacrifice itself becomes the property of 


second time of all local shrines, at least in Judea. But for the present, and 
until the return of the Sadokite priests under Ezra in 458 B.c., or even for 
a short time thereafter, the priests of the second Temple at Jerusalem con- 
tinued to be the old, non-Sadokite levites, those whose native homes had been 
from of old, and, as the biblical evidence shows (cf. Jer. 1.1; Neh. 11.20; I 
Chron. 24.1-6), still continued to be in the villages outside of Jerusalem. 

6 This may be the implication of jr2n bx... . onxam in v. 10b and of 
wan oD nawiny in v. 17; but cf. the preceding note. 

& Unless, of course, the tradition recorded in Ezra 3.1-3 (I Esdras 5.48-50) 
be regarded as authentic, that the first act of the first group of returning exiles 
was to rebuild the altar on the site of the first Temple. This, in turn, might 
imply that this rebuilt altar continued to serve as the central sanctuary until 
the completion and dedication of the second Temple in 516 B.c. This is, 
however, quite improbable. Neither Haggai nor Zechariah show any clear 
evidences of the existence of this altar and of the centralization of worship 
there. 
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the officiating priest, to be enjoyed by him in his capacity as a 
ritual or tabooed personality. Thus in Lev. 14.12-32 the ‘‘wave- 
offering”’ consists of a sheep and a measure of oil. These are first 
“waved” by the priest ‘“‘before Yahweh”; then some of the blood 
of the sheep and some of the oil are smeared upon the lobe of 
the right ear, the right thumb and the right big toe of the leper 
who is being purified, and after this some of the oil is poured into 
the hollow of the left hand of the priest; into this he dips the 
finger of his right hand and then sprinkles the oil thereon seven 
times ‘‘before Yahweh”’; thereupon he puts the remainder of the 
oil in his left hand upon the lobe of the right ear, the right thumb 
and the right big toe and then upon the head of the leper. This 
constitutes the basic ceremony of purification. It is not stated 
here just what is done with the flesh of the sheep and with the 
oil which remains in the vessel, but from Num. 18.11-19 we know 
that they become the property of the priest.’ According to Ex. 
35.22; 38.24, 29 the gold and copper which the people brought 
for the construction of the tabernacle and its equipment were a 
““‘wave-offering’”’; and according to Num. 8.11-—16, the levites too 
were a “‘wave-offering,’’ given in redemption for the first-born 
of the people, impliedly the natural priests, to Aaron and his 
sons, as their subordinates and assistants. Manifestly the basic 
implication is that the 75N was a sacrifice of redemption or 
removal of taboo or of consecration to holy purposes, which, 
however, was not actually offered upon the altar, but which was 
instead either applied to the actual service of the sanctuary or else 
given to the priest for his own use and maintenance. The rite of 
‘waving’ must have been a symbolic act which represented the 
offering of the sacrifice to the Deity before the priest took final 
possession of it. 


6 Cf, also Lev. 7.30-32; 10.13-15; Num. 6.20; note also that according 
to Ex. 29.26; Lev. 8.27-29 Moses must eat the breast of Aaron’s consecration- 
sacrifice as the ‘‘wave-offering’’; this implies that Moses’ relation to Aaron in 
connection with this ceremony and this sacrifice corresponds to that of the 
priest to the lay-Israelite ordinarily. 

64 Likewise in Deut. 26.1-11, the direct relationship of which to the orig- 
inal H stratum of Lev. 23.15—20 we have already established, there is no state- 
ment that the first-fruit sacrifice was actually offered upon the altar to the 
Deity. Instead vv. 4 and 10 say specifically that it was merely deposited be- 
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These considerations make clear the full import of the giving 
of these first sheaves and first-fruits to the priest or priests as a 
‘“wave-offering.’”? They must have constituted an important part 
of the annual income of the priests in this particular period, one 
of the main sources of their livelihood. We can easily understand 
therefore that the priests might either have collected these 
‘“wave-offerings” themselves from the individual farmers or else, 
though far less probably, that the latter brought these sacrifices 
to local, near-by shrines. But in either case our conclusion would 
be completely corroborated, that in the H Calendar the three 
annual agricultural festivals were celebrated, not at the sanct- 
uary, but in the home and fields with a revival, or rather a sanc- 
tioning of old, pre-Deuteronomic rites, themselves largely of 
non- Yahwistic origin, but given by the H legislators a Yahwistic 
veneer and sanction. 

To a certain extent, it must be recognized, this H program 
achieved much of the objective of the Deuteronomic program; 
for obviously only such ancient ceremonies were sanctioned in 
the observance of the festivals as were basically not incompatible 
with Yahweh concepts and worship; and correspondingly other 
ancient rites of these festivals, distinctly non- Yahwistic in char- 
acter and incapable of harmonization with Yahweh-worship, 
were by the implication of silence effectively excluded from the 
Yahweh-cult. Perhaps this H procedure of compromise with old 
and deep-rooted rites and ceremonies was more effective than 
the Deuteronomic program of uncompromising and absolute pro- 
hibition and abrogation of all that was ancient and traditional 
and likewise non-Yahwistic in origin. Certainly the H program, 
in significant contrast to that of the Deuteronomic reformers, 
was that of compromise with ancient folk-custom and folk- 
practice, and the sanctioning of such rites as seemed too deeply 
fore Yahweh, in front of the altar. Apparently this depositing of this grain- 
sacrifice in front of the altar was a symbolic act, by which a pretense of offer- 
ing the sacrifice to the Deity was made, but actually the sacrifice became 
thereby the property of the functioning priest. But if so, then the act of depos- 
iting the sacrifice in front of the altar was a symbolic rite paralleling exactly 
in nature and intent the ‘‘waving”’ of the sacrifice in the H ritual. But if this 


be granted, then the direct relationship of Deut. 26.1-11 with the original H 
stratum of Lev. 23.15-20 becomes doubly apparent. 
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rooted and too vital to the people for their protection against 
evil and for the assurance of an adequate crop and food-supply 
to be readily abrogated, and which were at the same time not 
too impossible of an artificial, even though at the same time a 
somewhat superficial adaptation to Yahwistic religious practice. 
But, by the implication of silence, other ancient rites, intimately 
associated from of old with the celebration of the three festivals, 
the original, non-Yahwistic character of which could not be too 
easily and completely disguised, remained unsanctioned. 

On the basis of this analysis and these various considerations 
we may now attempt to determine the date which the H calendar 
assigned for the celebration of the combined Passover-Mazzot 
festival. But this question can be answered only by correlating 
it with the dating of the combined festival in the Deuteronomic 
Code.® As is generally recognized, originally the Passover and 
the Mazzot festivals were entirely independent, unrelated festi- 
vals. The former was rooted in nomadic or semi-nomadic, pas- 
toral life, while just as unmistakably the origins of the latter 
were in the agricultural life of Palestine. Out in the desert the 


6s Such rites as those of the maidens dancing in the vineyards (cf. M 4) 
or the greeting of the first rays of the rising sun upon the New Year’s Day 
(cf. M 11). Quite the same principle seems to have animated the legislation 
of Pt, for there too we find sanctioned, with, however, a superficial and readily 
discernible Yahwistic veneer, quite a number of ancient rites, conspicuously 
non-Yahwistic in origin, such as the trial by ordeal of the woman suspected of 
adultery (cf. M 12), the ceremony of the red heifer (Num. 19), originally a sac- 
rifice to the ghost of the dead person, (cf. Scheftelowitz, ‘‘Das Opfer der roten 
Kuh [Num. 19], ZAW 39 [1922], 113-123), and the ceremonies with the two 
birds in the purification of the leper (Lev. 14.49-53). Pt was the product of a 
period approximately the same as, or at the most but a few years later than 
H2. Manifestly this spirit of compromise with ancient, non-Yahwistic rites and 
ceremonies and their sanctioning and incorporation, by means of a superim- 
posed sacrificial procedure, into the official cult of Yahweh, was dominant in 
this early post-Exilic period; cf. also the interesting ceremony of the heifer 
whose neck was broken (Deut. 21.1-9), incorporated into Deut. likewise in 
this same period. Inasmuch as in this period (circ. 539-485 B.c.) a univer- 
salistic outlook seems to have been paramount in the interpretation and prac- 
tice of Judaism (cf. for example, Zech. 8.13, 20-23; Mal. 1.5, 11), it is not at 
all surprising that such an attitude should have obtained at this time, in 
significant contrast to the uncompromising and rigoristic iconoclasm of the 
Deuteronomic Reformation a century before. 66 Deut. 16.1-8. 
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Israelite tribes had known and observed only the Passover festi- 
val. After their entrance into Canaan and their gradual discard 
of their semi-nomadic life, institutions and habits in favor of 
the settled, agricultural life which the topographic and economic 
conditions of the greater part of Palestine naturally fostered and 
even compelled, the pastoral Passover festival tended more and 
more to be outgrown and discarded, particularly in the more 
fertile central and northern parts of the country, where agri- 
cultural civilization flourished most extensively. In its stead the 
Canaanite Mazzot festival, celebrated at almost the same mo- 
ment in the calendar year, tended to find an ever increasing 
observance among the Israelite peasants. In the South, on the 
other hand, where, because of the comparative sterility of the 
land, the pastoral life maintained itself persistently alongside of 
the developing agricultural civilization, the Passover naturally 
was more tenacious of observance. Accordingly in the Kenite 
Code, compiled in prophetic, Rechabite circles in the south,°7 
even though the Mazzot festival is dominant, provision is still 
made for the offering of the Paschal sacrifice.°* On the other 
hand, in the slightly later, northern adaptation of this Kenite 
Code, made likewise under Rechabite influence,*® but with a 
more pronounced agricultural trend, the Mazzot festival still 
holds first place; but the Passover festival seems to have disap- 
peared almost completely, so that, in place of the specific legis- 
lation of the Kenite Code for the offering of the peculiar Paschal | 
sacrifice, the Book of the Covenant has merely a prescription 
for all festival sacrifices in general, but for no one festival, and 
least of all the Passover, sacrifice in particular.7° Furthermore, 
there is not the slightest intimation in the Kenite Code that the 
two festivals, Mazzot and Passover, were directly related to each 
other either in the time of their celebration or in any other man- 
ner. 

67 Cf. M7. 

6 Ex, 34.18, 25b (cf. M7, 66-69, 73-79 for the original form of vv. 18 
and 22). It should be noted that the dating of the Mazzot festival at the new 
moon of Abib was not in either the original K document nor yet in the Book 
of the Covenant (Ex. 23.15), but isin both passages the work of RD. 

69 Thid. 

TOR 23 18D: 
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And actually these two festivals were in origin related to each 
other in regard to the moments of their celebration only approx- 
imately and accidentally. The Passover, strictly speaking a 
festival celebrated only during one night, was observed originally 
upon the night of the new moon preceding the beginning of the 
spring season. This was probably identical generally, if not invar- 
iably, with the night of the new moon preceding the spring equi- 
nox. On the other hand, the Mazzot festival was celebrated 
originally during the week beginning on Sunday and ending on 
Saturday” in which the spring equinox actually fell. The two 
festivals were accordingly celebrated originally, and likewise 
during the early period of the sojourn of the Israelites in Pales- 
tine, in fairly close proximity, though not at all necessarily in 
immediate juxtaposition to each other. 

This process of bringing the two festivals into immediate 
juxtaposition in such manner that the one might dominate the 
other, was apparently the work of the Deuteronomic reformers. 
Manifestly this end could be achieved in two ways, either by 
separating the Mazzot festival from its original connection with 
the spring equinox and transferring it to a new date, making it 
begin on the morning following the new moon preceding the 
spring equinox, i. e., on the morning after the Passover festival, 
or, on the other hand, by transferring the Passover festival from 
its original moment of celebration on the night of the new moon 
preceding the spring equinox to the night preceding the tradi- 
tional beginning of the Mazzot festival. This latter process would, 
of course, divest the Passover festival of all connection with the 
new moon. 

Now actually the first of these two alternative processes was 
that approved by the Deuteronomic reformers. As a careful 
reading of Deut. 16.1-8 shows, with them the Passover idea was 
dominant. This was quite natural when we view the Deuterono- 
mic Reformation, as it undoubtedly was, in theory at least, as a 
back-to- Yahweh movement, away from the concepts and institu- 
tions of Canaanite, agricultural religion as well as from the 
influence of all foreign religious and general cultural practices. 


ChiMES, 
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These Deuteronomic reformers must have been more or less 
conscious of the fact that the Passover was the festival directly 
associated in its general origins with Yahweh, while the Mazzot 
festival, on the other hand, was of a specifically Canaanite, agri- 
cultural, non-Yahwistic origin. Furthermore, the peculiar rite 
of the Passover sacrifice, with its attendant ceremony of the 
smearing of the blood thereof upon the threshold, doorposts, 
and lintels of the house, in order to guard the inmates against 
the entrance and attacks of the ghosts of their dead, particularly 
those who had died during the year,” a rite which smacked posi- 
tively of remote, pre- Yahwistic, animistic origins, was apparently 
most obnoxious to them. But, on the other hand, this particular 
rite, of pronouncedly sacrificial character, lent itself readily to 
their general program of the centralization of all legitimate wor- 
ship of Yahweh in the sanctuary at Jerusalem. Accordingly in— 
their legislation they combined the two festivals and made the 
Passover principle dominant. They provided that the Passover 
might now be celebrated only at the central sanctuary and that 
all people must come up thither for its celebration. There the 
peculiar Paschal sacrifice was to be offered, still at night; but 
now it might consist of either a sheep or an ox, and the flesh 
thereof was to be boiled, and not roasted, as apparently was the 
practice with the original Paschal sacrifice. In this way they 
recast completely the nature of the Paschal sacrifice and made 
of it, despite the fact of its being offered at night, a more or less 
conventional Selem-sacrifice to Yahweh. The following morning 
the people returned to their homes and began the celebration of 
the Mazzot festival in a rather mechanical and colorless manner 
by the eating of mazzot instead of leavened bread, and with 
apparently no other attendant rites, except upon the very last 
day of the festival.” 

And this last was but natural, and in fact practically inevi- 
table. For the coordination of the Mazzot festival with the Pass- 
over and the moving up of the time of its celebration from the 
week of the spring equinox to the morning following the cele- 
bration of the Passover on the night of the new moon preceding 
the spring equinox, necessarily separated the Mazzot festival 


7 Cf. above, note 47. 73 Cf. below, note 100. 
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from all of its old connections with agricultural life, and partic- 
ularly with the ceremony of greeting the first rays of the rising 
sun upon the day of the spring equinox,74 and the very significant 
rite of the ceremonial cutting of the first sheaf upon the morning 
following the close of the festival, i. e., upon the morning of the 
“day after the Sabbath”’ of the original festival.75 This, in turn, 
necessarily caused the Mazzot festival as such, apart from the 
Passover celebration on the first night, to lose much of its former, 
distinctive, agricultural character as a Canaanite religious institu- 
tion, and to become largely a colorless, conventional, joyless festival 
in honor of Yahweh. This was obviously altogether in accordance 
with the program of the Deuteronomic reformers; but equally 
this process, which took all the joy and folk-character out of the 
old Mazzot festal celebration, must have been decidedly dis- 
tasteful to the people at large. 

-This divorce of the Mazzot festival from its original connec- 
tion with the spring equinox and the beginning of the actual 
harvest in the Deuteronomic program becomes all the more 
evident when we consider its legislation for the Shabuot festival 
in Deut. 16.9-12. Although the name Mmyav an, ‘Festival of 
Weeks,”’ is now given for the first time’® to this festival, and it 


™ Cf. M 11. 

73 This was, of course, a Sunday (cf. M 5). It is clear that this Deuter- 
onomic reform of the festival calendar terminated the older practice of begin- 
ning the Mazzot festival upon a Sunday and concluding it upon a Saturday, 
with the cutting of the first sheaf of the new crop on the following morning, 
of course a Sunday likewise. Instead in the Deuteronomic calendar the Mazzot 
festival began on the morning following the night of the new moon and the 
Passover celebration, regardless of whatever day of the week it may have been, 
and the ancient rite of ceremonially cutting the first sheaf, now performed as a 
simple, non-significant agricultural act at the beginning of the harvest season, 
lost its old, religious import as well as its immediate connection with the Maz- 
zot festival. Thus by this simple process of integrating the Mazzot festival 
with the Passover, and in consequence the moving of its celebration up by a 
period which must have averaged approximately two weeks, the Deuterono- 
mic reformers divested the Mazzot festival completely, or almost completely, 
of its old, Canaanite agricultural connections and implications. Their pur- 
pose and procedure are easily comprehended. But, as we shall see shortly, 


’ the authors of H followed the other alternative course. 


76 This name in Ex. 34.22 is an RD substitution for the original 7¥pn an 
(cf. M 7, 73-79). The substitution of this new name for the older, specifically 
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is still reckoned as coming exactly seven weeks after the moment 

of cutting the first sheaf, the celebration of this last act as an 
important religious rite no longer comes on the morning after 
the close and as the climax, as it were, of the seven-day Mazzot 
festival. The cutting of the first sheaf is now an ordinary act 
of agricultural life, with no particular religious significance what- 
ever. Above all, it has no longer, under the Deuteronomic pro- 
gram, any connection at all with the Mazzot festival. A period 
of days, varying in number from year to year, now intervenes 
between the week of celebration of the Mazzot festival and the 
moment of cutting the first sheaf. The latter moment is deter- 
mined by the state of the crop alone. The observance of the spring 
equinox with its peculiar, solar rites, originally an integral and 
important part of the celebration of the Mazzot festival, is now 
completely abrogated. Thus the former direct connection of the 
Shabuot festival with and dependence upon the Mazzot festival 
was severed entirely in the Deuteronomic program. 

Whether, and to what extent, the Deuteronomic calendar 
shifted the date of the Sukkot festival is not quite clear because 
of the ambiguity of the dating of the festival in Deut. 16.13, 
viz., at the time of “‘gathering in from threshing-floor and wine 
press.’”’ In itself this dating is clear enough. But whether this 
date may be identified with the older dating of the festival, upon 
the last seven days of the year, viz., VII/3—-9, with the New 
Year’s Day upon the next day, VII/10, is not at all certain. All in 
all it may be inferred that the two datings are not entirely identi- 
cal, and that the Deuteronomic reformers were consciously 
striving to dissociate the Sukkot festival from its former con- 
nection with the day of the fall equinox, the old New Year’s 
Day, with peculiar and manifestly non- Yahwistic rites; for other- 
wise there would have been no apparent reason why they should 
not have continued to date the festival in the old manner. But 
in such case the dating of the festival at the time of ‘‘gathering 
in from the threshing-floor and wine-press’’ must represent the 


agricultural name may also have been a part of the program of the Deuter- 
onomic reformers to alter the original, specifically agricultural character of 
the three festivals as much as possible. For the change of the older name, 3n 
*ponm, to the later name, miD07 an, cf. below, pp. 61 f. 
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shifting of the time of the celebration of the festival by at least 
a few days; but whether this shifting was forward or backward, 
it is, of course, impossible to determine. Under either condition, 
however, the ancient relationship of this festival to the day of 
the fall equinox and its celebration was completely broken up. 
And with this, apparently, the celebration of the New Year’s 
Day was discontinued, at least in theory.7” And in theory, at least, 
it is self-evident, the Deuteronomic festival calendar was well 
planned and effective in achieving the dominant Deuteronomic 
purpose. 

But, as has been intimated, the rigorous and iconoclastic 
Deuteronomic program was obviously carried through only by 
royal support and compulsion during Josiah’s brief reign. Imme- 
diately after his death the reaction set in, furthered quite mani- 
festly by the foreign policies of both Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, 
and reached its climax in the period following immediately upon 
the destruction of the Temple and the nation in 586 B.c.,7® or 
even in the period following the first deportation in 597 B.c.79 
And with this the old rites and ceremonies must have been re- 
vived in very large, if not in absolutely complete measure. It was 
no doubt partly as a result of this reaction against the rigorism 
of the Deuteronomic Reformation that, as was intimated above, 
the old, local, non-Sadokite, levitical priests once more came into 
their own. 

As has likewise been suggested, the Holiness Code, the oldest 
stratum of which seems to have been composed in Palestine in 
the period between 539 and 516 B.c., had apparently a goal 
quite similar to that of the older Deuteronomic Code, to organize 
the worship of Yahweh systematically and along approved lines, 
and to purge it, so far as possible, of the most pronounced and 


77 Only in theory, however; for Jer. 41.1-7 attests amply that in 586 
B.c. the festival was still observed during VII/3-9, the last seven days of 
the year, as of old, or else at least that this dating of the festival and the old 
manner of its celebration had been revived in the reaction against the extreme 
rigorism of the Deuteronomic Reformation which had set in some years previ- 
ously; cf. M 4, 44-47. 

78 Cf. Jer. 44. 

79 Cf. Ezek. 8, 
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objectionable elements of ancient, non-Yahwistic worship. But 
apparently profiting by the sad outcome of the well-intentioned 
and vigorous Deuteronomic Reformation, and likewise having 
no royal authority to enforce its program, and perhaps also 
having a somewhat different outlook upon the religious and 
cultural problems of its day, the Holiness Code sought to attain 
its goal by milder and more reasonable means, by yielding, so 
far as was consistent, to popular opinion and practice. Various 
of the old religious institutions and practices of unmistakably 
Canaanite origin, which were none the less compatible with 
Yahweh-worship, or could, with comparatively slight modifica- 
tion and reinterpretation, be reformulated as Yahweh-rites and 
integrated into the Yahweh-cult, now found the definite sanction 
which the more rigorous and uncompromising Deuteronomic 
Code had denied them. There was at this particular moment no 
central sanctuary to interpose any serious and practical obstacle 
in the way of this policy of compromise with the popular folk- 
religion. 

Among these institutions was the Mazzot festival in its pre- 
Deuteronomic form. At any rate it is clear that the authors of 
the Holiness Code sought to solve the problem of the combined 
Passover-Mazzot festival in a manner precisely the opposite to 
that chosen by the Deuteronomic reformers. Instead of making 
the Passover the dominant element in the combined festival 
celebration, they assigned this role to the Mazzot festival. In- 
stead of fixing the date for the celebration of the combined festi- 
val at the new moon preceding the spring equinox, they set it 
at the time when, according to the old, pre-Deuteronomic system 
of calendation, the Mazzot festival would regularly have fallen, 
viz., during the week from Sunday through Saturday in which 
the spring equinox occurred. The Passover festival itself, which 
apparently they did not seek to dissociate from the Mazzot 
festival, with which the Deuteronomic reformers had linked it 
inseparably, they must have set upon the Saturday night pre- 
ceding the Sunday morning upon which the Mazzot festival 
proper began. This dating of the festival reestablished not ‘only 
the old connection of the Mazzot festival with the day of the 
spring equinox, but also its original relation to the beginning of 
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the harvest season, marked by the solemn cutting of the first 
sheaf of the new grain. Once again this important rite falls upon 
the Sunday following the close of the Mazzot festival proper, the 
“day after the Sabbath.” 

It may indeed seem venturesome to posit so much upon the 
basis of the scanty material from the Holiness Code which has 
been preserved. Yet no other conclusion is possible. On the one 
hand, there is no reason to doubt that H retained the close juxta- 
position of the two festivals which the Deuteronomic Code had 
established. There is not the slightest evidence anywhere in all 
subsequent biblical literature pointing to a celebration of the 
Passover and Mazzot festivals separately and independently of 
each other. Later Priestly writers or editors have suppressed 
completely the H legislation regulating the celebration of the 
joint Pdssover-Mazzot festival by substituting their own provi- 
sions for the dating and formal manner of celebration of the com- 
bined festival, in Lev. 23.5-8. But we may safely assume that 
they did not take this drastic editorial step merely because of 
an irresistible desire to enforce their own method of celebrating 
the festival; for had this been their motivating consideration, 
they would then undoubtedly have suppressed completely the 
entire H legislation for all the festivals. In addition to this general 
motive they must have regarded the H provisions for the cele- 
bration of the Passover-Mazzot festival, and especially its date, 
and also the manner of its celebration as a home festival, as 
particularly incompatible with true Yahweh-worship, as they 
understood and interpreted it. Accordingly they acted in the 
simplest and most direct manner possible and suppressed the 
entire Passover-Mazzot legislation of H, even while they retained 
certain elements of the H legislation for the other festivals. We 
can therefore only conjecture what this H Passover-Mazzot leg- 
islation may have been. But the very fact of its complete sup- 
pression, without a trace surviving, is in itself suggestive of what 
its true nature and content must have been. 

Fortunately they failed somehow, with a shortsightedness 
and irresponsibility difficult to comprehend, but the extent of 
which is established by scores of parallel instances, to suppress 
the closely related H provisions for the ceremony of cutting and 
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offering the first sheaf of the new grain upon the “day after the 
_ Sabbath.” This they allowed to stand, and even amplified it by 
provision for an, animal sacrifice to be offered simultaneously 
with it. Impliedly too they changed the nature of the rite from 
a simple ceremony in the open field to one more complex and 
performed in the Temple at the altar. But despite this they could 
not obliterate the true character of this interesting rite and the 
precise implication of the ‘‘day after the Sabbath,” viz., that 
according to the H legislation the Mazzot festival was celebrated 
for a week beginning on Sunday and ending on Saturday. This 
consideration establishes beyond all question that the old, agri- 
cultural character and connections of the Mazzot festival had 
been sanctioned anew by the Holiness Code, and that in conse- 
quence it must have restored the Mazzot festival to its original 
date in relation to the day of the spring equinox and the begin- 
ning of the harvest of the new grain. And this carries with it the 
added conclusion that the Passover must by the H legislators 
have been subordinated to the Mazzot festival, and the original 
date of the latter festival fixed for the celebration of the joint 
festival, a procedure precisely the reverse of that which, as we 
have seen, the Deuteronomic legislators followed. This conclusion 
can not be doubted. Thus we complete the first step in recon- 
structing the calendar of the Holiness Code.*®° 

The next step in this task, viz., the determination of the date 
of the Festival of First-fruits or Shabuot, is comparatively simple. 
This was, as a matter of course, the fiftieth day after the day 
of offering the first sheaf, the day after the close of the Mazzot 
festival proper. It too fell necessarily on a Sunday. It must have 
come near the close of the second or the beginning of the third 
month of the H calendar, dependent upon the specific moment 
in the first month when the Mazzot festival was celebrated. 


8c Whether and to what extent the old celebration of the equinoctial day 
(cf. M 11) was revived and sanctioned by the H legislators for the Passover- 
Mazzot festival it is impossible, of course, to determine. But it is not at all 
unlikely that some of the less pronouncedly non-Yahwistic rites connected 
with this equinoctial festival may have found an H sanction. And this, in 
turn, may have been one of the cogent reasons for the eventual suppression 
of the entire H legislation for the festival by later P editors. 
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Inasmuch, however, as this was a date which must have varied 
to the extent of at least six days, depending upon the incidence 
of the spring equinox within the Sunday-Saturday week of the 
Mazzot festival, the date of the month of the Festival of First- 
fruits must likewise have varied correspondingly and have fallen 
at times within the last few days of the second month and at 
other times within the first few days of the third month. To a 
large extent this would depend also upon the exact nature of 
the calendar of H and to what extent it harmonized the diver- 
gences between the solar and the lunar years, and the conse- 
quent moment within the first month in which the spring equinox 
fell. If the harmonization of the solar and lunar years was of 
such character that the spring equinox came regularly at or close 
to the beginning of the first month, then the Festival of First- 
fruits would necessarily be celebrated regularly only within the 
last few days of the second month; if, however, this harmoniza- 
tion was not of this nature, and the spring equinox might fall at 
any time within the first month, then the Festival of First-fruits 
might not infrequently fall well within the third calendar month. 

Our final task in the reconstruction of the festival calendar 
of H is to determine the date which it assigned to the Sukkot 
festival. The analysis of vv. 39-43 is difficult and in one or two 
short passages more or less uncertain. As the afore-cited table 
of proposed analyses of Lev. 23 shows, scholars have long been 
in practical agreement that the legislation for the Sukkot festival 
in vv. 33-36 must be assigned to P. Likewise within vv. 39-43 
those passages which fix the exact date of the month for the cele- 
bration of the festival, viz., v. 39aa (— 4s), and also v. 39b, and 
v. 41b must be assigned to P. Whether, however, all that re- 
mains after the excision of these portions belongs to the original 
H nucleus of Lev. 23 is a-question which must be carefully inves- 
tigated. 

In the first place it is significant that the command to cele- 
brate the Sukkot festival over a period of seven days occurs 
four times in what remains of vv. 39-42. Certainly this is entirely 
too frequent and suggests editorial handiwork. Apparently the 
statement in v. 39a, near the beginning of this paragraph, and 
therefore in its logical place, should have sufficed to fix the dura- 
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tion of the festival. At the most the supplementary statement in 
vy. 42a, that the people should dwell in booths during these seven 
days might seem more or less essential to a clear and detailed 
statement of the prescribed manner of celebration of the festival. 
But the two statements in vv. 40b and 41a are more or less sus- 
picious, and particularly the first. For undoubtedly after the 
explicit command in v. 40a with regard to the four plants, we 
would expect an equally explicit statement of the nature of the 
rite to be performed with these plants. Instead we get the at 
first glance apparently colorless and non-committal statement 
in v. 40b, ‘‘And ye shall rejoice before Yahweh, your God, for 
seven days.” It is difficult to conceive from this vague statement 
just what role, if any, these four plants might have played in 
this “‘rejoicing before Yahweh.” Moreover, the phrase itself, as 
well as the general command to celebrate the agricultural festivals 
with ‘‘rejoicing before Yahweh,” is strongly reminiscent of RD, 
but has no parallel whatever in H.** Furthermore, the charge 
to celebrate these festivals with rejoicing has a distinct and pur- 
posed role in the Deuteronomic program of the revised festival 
celebration, when we remember that in the older, pre-Deutero- 
nomic form of celebration the festivals began with rites of mourn- 
ing for the dead Tammuz; but in the H program for the cele- 


8 Cf. Deut. 12.12, 18; 14.26; 16.11, 14; 27.7. Lev. 23.40b is the only bib- 
lical passage outside Deut. in which this expression occurs; and that this is 
not H will be demonstrated later (below, note 227). 

82 Cf. M 4, 43 ff. and in particular the interpretation of Jer. 41 there given. 
That this form of celebrating the Sukkot festival persisted until at least the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah is evidenced by the necessity which those leaders 
experienced on the occasion of the reading of the law on the Sukkot festival 
of reminding the people insistently and pointedly that the first days of the 
festival were days, not of mourning and weeping, but of rejoicing, of eating 
and drinking and sending gifts to the poor (Neh. 8.9-12). Obviously the 
mourning and weeping were not, as v. 9b6 parenthetically remarks, because of 
the people’s hearing the Torah read again, impliedly after a long lapse of this 
rite; for while we might imagine them weeping for joy on this impliedly happy 
occasion, we can scarcely imagine weeping as general as this is represented as 
being; and certainly we can not account for the people’s mourning when they 
heard the Torah read. Manifestly, following ancient custom, the people ob- 
served the first day of the festival as one of sadness, weeping and mourning. 
But realizing that this was an old, non-Yahwistic rite, we can understand all 
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bration of the three festivals this charge can not have the same 
purport, at least not in any comparable degree. It is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that v. 40b is the work of some post- 
Exilic scribe or editor, who substituted this Deuteronomic in- 
junction for the observance of this festival in place of the prescrip- 
tion with regard to the use of these four plants which must have 
stood here originally. The sanctioning of the use of these four 
plants, whatever may have been its origin as a non-Yahwistic, 
homoeopathic magical rite, was altogether in accord with the 
spirit of compromise and assimilation which, we have learned, 
was basic in H.* 

Even more significant is the solution of the problem of the 
reference to the seven days of the festival in v. 41a. It must be 
admitted that the charge to celebrate the festival “‘seven days 
in the year,” in addition to being in its present form tautological 
and unnecessary, is also vague and peculiar. What is the import 
of the phrase, mwa, “in the year’’? The phrase is never used else- 
where in a similar context, although it would be quite as approp- 
riate or, perhaps better, inappropiate, elsewhere as it is here. 
Moreover, without this phrase, the clause says precisely the same 
thing as that stated already and with sufficient clarity in v. 39aG.' 
Impliedly therefore the phrase “in the year’ here should add 
something specific to the thought of v. 39a@. What can this have 
been? This question can be answered only by surmise. Our sur- 
mise is that the present, quite meaningless phrase, mwa, is an 
editorial modification of the original m1wm nxexa. Inasmuch as, as 


the better the eagerness of Ezra to suppress it and to encourage in its stead a 
spirit of gladness and merry-making quite in acccord with the Deuteronomic 
legislation for these festivals. 

8 This ceremony with the four fruits, as a fertility rite, seems to parallel 
strikingly, both in form and in spirit, the ceremony with the first sheaf of the 
new crop on the day following the close of the Mazzot festival. It is significant 
that both ceremonies are specifically prescribed in H, the agricultural character 
of the legislation of which we have already discussed. That Deut. 16.13-15 is 
completely silent with regard to this ceremony with the four plants, just as it 
is silent with regard to the ceremony with the first sheaf, indicates undoub- 
tedly that it sought to abrogate both rites, presumably on the ground that, 
as fertility rites, they were of non-Yahwistic origin and character. And just as 
H legislators revived the ceremony with the first sheaf, so apparently they 
revived the ceremony with the four fruits likewise. 
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_ we have seen, in its festival legislation H to a considerable extent 
bases itself upon and sanctions earlier practice, it need not be 
at all surprising that in all likelihood the H legislators dated the 
Sukkot festival, and in so doing used precisely the same phrase, 
as did their predecessors, the authors of the original stratum of 
the Book of the Covenant.*4 Naturally this seems at first a 
matter which can not be proved with absolute finality, that it 
must remain in the main a hypothesis, but, it must be admitted, 
a hypothesis so natural and probable that it is difficult to resist. 
The reason for the editorial revision of this original reading would 
be self-evident; the revision would be the work of RP, and nat- 
urally in the interest of the revised Priestly dating of the Sukkot 
festival, beginning on the full moon of the seventh month, exactly 
two weeks after the New Year’s Day, and no longer on the last 
seven days of the old year, immediately preceding the New Year’s 
Day. 

However, one significant bit of evidence tends to corroborate 
this conclusion that the original reading here was 72wn MN¥23. 
It has long been recognized by biblical scholars that in his 
celebration of the Sukkot festival Ezra followed, in the main,* 
the prescriptions set forth in this very paragraph of H.** Now it 
is of extreme significance that, as we have shown elsewhere,*? 
Ezra began his reading of the Torah upon VII/1. Upon VII/2 he 
read this paragraph from H, and in accordance therewith the 
people proceeded, still upon the same day, to gather the pre- 
scribed plants for the celebration of the Sukkot festival. The 
implication of this is, of course, unmistakable. The Sukkot festi- 
val of Neh. 8 must have begun upon VII/3 and have continued 
for seven days, ie., through VII/9, the last seven days of the 
year; and upon VII/10, the day following the close of the seven- 
day Sukkot festival proper, the eighth day of actual celebration, 
they celebrated a day of peculiar sanctity in accordance with 
established custom.®* The day is there designated by the rather 


84 Ex. 23.16; cf. M 7, 73-79. 

8s Though not completely; cf. below, pp. 138 ff. 
86 Neh. 8.14-17. 

87 M 1, 28-35. 

88 »ypwno, Neh. 8.18. 
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colorless title naxy. Undoubtedly it was Rosh Hashanah, and 
was so designated originally in the v. The substitution of the 
present term nosy, clearly by a late Priestly editor, was, of 
course, to make the account of the festival celebration here 
correspond as completely as possible with the P festival calen- 
dar,®® obviously introduced at a period later than the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. 

However, leaving this last consideration, as to the literary 
history of the term naxy here, out of the question for the moment, 
the fact remains, beyond all doubt, that the Sukkot festival of 
Neh. 8, celebrated in the main in accordance with the H pre- 
scriptions in the very paragraph which we have under considera- 
tion, fell upon VII/3—9, the last seven days of the year. We may 
therefore conclude with reasonable certainty that the present 
meaningless phrase in v. 41a, mwa, read originally m2wn nsxa, 
and that the exact dating of the festival in the calendar, other- 
wise completely missing, was thus given, “‘And ye shall celebrate 
it as a festival in honor of Yahweh for seven days at the end of 
the year,”’ and that the date of the festival celebration in Neh. 
8 conformed exactly to the original dating of the festival here. 
We shall have shortly one additional bit of evidence which will 
lend further corroboration to this conclusion. 

One further question with regard to the analysis of vv. 39-43, 
viz., whether vv. 42-43 are wholly or only in part H. As the table 
shows, the majority of modern biblical scholars seem inclined to 
assign them to H. But certain considerations challenge this 
assignment. In the first place, in no wise do these verses repre- 
sent that the booths of the festival celebration were made from 
the four plants listed in v. 40, or that these had any connection 
whatever with the booths. Consequently the dwelling in booths 
during the seven days of the festival seems to be cited here merely 
as an additional festival rite, apparently secondary to the cere- 
mony, whatever it may have actually been in all its details, 
which was observed with the four plants. The implication seems 
to be that the ceremony with the four plants was the basic and 
active feature of the celebration of the festival, particularly upon 


89 Cf. below, pp. 64f. 
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the first day,9° while the dwelling in booths during the entire 
seven days of the festival was but a passive and subsidiary rite. 
The antiquity of the custom of dwelling in booths during the 
celebration of the festival is attested by Hos. 12.10b. Accord- 
ingly there seems to be as yet no compelling reason to doubt 
that v. 42a here is from the original H nucleus of this paragraph. 

But certainly the situation is altogether different with v. 42b. 


9° That these so-called ‘‘four fruits,” technically known as /ulab or hoSa‘na’, 
played originally an important role in the festival, and especially in connection 
with fertility rites, and in particular rain ceremonies, may be easily inferred 
from the nature of the ceremonies connected with them still in post-biblical 
usage and sanctioned by rabbinical authority (cf. Sukkah, III. 1-IV.4; Ta‘anit, 
2b; Jer. Ta‘anit, 63c; JE, VIII, 205 ff.). The Mishna clearly implied that even 
though the custom had developed of carrying and shaking the Julab in the 
Temple on all seven days of the festival except the Sabbath of the festival 
’ week, still, if the first day of the festival happened to fall upon the Sabbath, 
the Julab was shaken none the less (Sukkah IV, 2). In fact, as Rashi to this 
passage states, this Temple practice was based entirely upon the specific em- 
phasis laid in Lev. 23.40a upon the use of the Julab upon the first day of the 
festival as a rite bound up particularly with the ritual of this one day. In other 
words, regardless of the explicit command of vv. 42-43 here and also of the 
implications of Neh. 8.15, the rabbis interpreted v. 40a as referring, not to the 
dwelling in booths made of these plants, but instead to the ceremony with the 
lulab, particularly upon the first day of the festival. (The Sadducees, on the 
other hand, rejected the institution of the Ju/ab and, just on the basis of Neh. 
8.13-17, insisted that the four plants of Lev. 23.40 were to be used in making 
booths; cf. Ibn Ezra to Lev. 23.40.) 

With this should be compared the parallel ceremony with the palm branch- 
es, likewise called hoSa‘na’, on Sunday, the first day of the old Mazzot festival, 
which gave to this day in the early Christian church its distinctive name, 
“Palm Sunday”, or ‘‘the day of palms.’’ From the New Testament references 
(John 12.32; cf. Matt. 21.8 f.; Mark. 11.8) the inference may be drawn that 
this custom of carrying the hoSa‘na’ on the first day of the Mazzot festival, or 
at least the tradition thereof, survived in certain Jewish circles or sects well 
into the present era, in all likelihood at least to the destruction of the Temple 
in 70 A.p. And inasmuch as Christian tradition has insisted that this day of 
carrying the palm branches, this first day of the Mazzot festival, was a Sunday, 
that, in other words, the particular Jewish circle or sect in question must have 
celebrated the Passover-Mazzot festival from Sunday through Saturday, we 
may quite probably identify them with the Sadducees. 

That these four plants seem likewise to have had some relationship to the 
so-called Adonis gardens is also beyond question. But this entire matter is of 
sufficient interest to warrant independent and more detailed treatment. 


=r 
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This half-verse seems to command that only the native Jew must 


dwell in booths during the festival, and to imply that the non- 
Jew is not obligated to this service. Bertholet has called attention 
to the significant fact that this is the only passage in the entire 
Bible in which the word nw is used without its natural comple- 
ment, 1,” and, admitting his inability to solve the problem in 
any other manner, he holds that the latter term must have stood 
here originally and for one reason or another have fallen out. 
The hypothesis seems quite plausible at first glance, for it is 
difficult to imagine off-hand any reason why the non-Jew resident 
within the land should have been denied the privilege of parti- 
cipating in this particular rite when other rites of seemingly much 
more direct and specific significance were permitted to him. 
Furthermore, as Bertholet has very aptly pointed out, Deuter- 
onomic legislation, both primary and secondary,” sanctions the 
unrestricted participation of the stranger in the celebration of 
the Sukkot festival, while Deutero-Zechariah makes it practically 
mandatory, even for non-Jewish peoples dwelling outside of 
Palestine. It is difficult therefore to imagine that any legis- 


Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden, 171 {.; Com- 
mentary to this passage. Actually the word nots occurs only sixteen times in 
the entire Bible. (It occurs also in Ps. 37.35, but is there certainly an expansion 
from an original 114; cf. the commentaries to this v.) Fourteen of these sixteen 
occurrences are in the Pentateuch, and all, without a single exception, are from 
P, and for the most part from P2 or RP. Of the two extra-Pentateuchal pas- 
sages, the word occurs in Josh. 8.33 in what is undoubtedly a RP insertion. 
It occurs also in Ezek. 47.22, a passage which, precisely as 45.21-25 (cf. below, 
note 166), is closely related to late P legislation. It needs but a moment’s 
thought to realize that this word, apparently entirely unknown in pre-Exilic 
literature, particularly when contrasted, as it is in every one of the sixteen 
biblical passages in which it occurs, with the exception of this passage here, 
with the term 71, in the sense of ‘‘proselyte to Judaism,’’ a connotation likewise 
peculiar to P (cf. Bertholet, op. cit., 171 f.), could not have acquired its tech- 
nical meaning, ‘‘a born Jew,” until the rise of the trend toward particularism 
in Judaism which culminated in the marriage reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah 
and in the separatistic, ritualistic provisions of the Priestly Code, i. e., about 
the beginning of the fifth century B.c. 

2 Deut. 16.14; 31.12 (the latter passage from a secondary, post-Exilic 
stratum of D.). 

93 Zech. 14.16—-21. 
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lators, whether RD, H or P, would have deliberately restricted 
the performance of this particular rite only to native Jews.% 
However, putting aside for the present the question, what 
the original reading of v. 42b may have been,» whether the 
present reading or that which Bertholet proposes, the fact re- 
mains that this half-verse unmistakably represents the dwelling 
in booths, not as a secondary, but as the primary rite of the 
festival celebration; for otherwise why the repetition of the 
charge, with the manifest implication that this dwelling in booths 
is a rite mandatory for at least every native.Jew? Moreover, as 
we have just seen, the term nsx, with the far-reaching and 
significant implication inherent in it, of the distinction between 
native Jew and proselyte, occurs in no Hexateuchal source other 
than P. Furthermore, the unity of v. 43a with v. 42b can scarcely 
be gainsaid. And in this verse the expression, 05°n17, is found in 
the Hexateuch only in P, while the idea that the import of a 
rite or ceremony of Judaism must be impressed upon future 
generations, in order, of course, to hold them loyal to the religion 
of their fathers, is characteristic only of secondary, post-Exilic 
strata of D and of P. We are compelled to conclude, therefore, 
that the whole of vv. 42b-43a is either RP or else in some way 
closely related to RP, as we shall see more clearly somewhat later. 
But this leaves v. 42a hanging more or less in the air. More- 
over, it is significant that this command to dwell in booths during 
the festival period is separated from the main festival prescrip- 
tion of H, contained in the nucleus of vv. 39-41a, by the easily 
recognized editorial colophon in yv. 41b, which RP frequently 
inserts into the original legislation of H% to indicate the con- 
clusion of the legislation dealing with some one particular theme. 
The clear implication of this colophon here is that with v. 41a 
the original H legislation for the festival is ended. It is therefore 
disturbing indeed to find v. 42a appended after the colophon. 


% P in particular, since he does permit the circumcised proselyte to partici- 
pate in the celebration of the Passover (Ex. 12.48; Num. 9.14; cf. also, 15.14— 
16). 

9° For the actual solution of this problem cf. below, pp. 140-142. 

9 And also of Pt; cf. Lev. 3.17; 7.36; 10.9; 17.7; 23.14, 21, 31; 24.3. Also 
in P proper; cf. Ex. 27.21; 28.43; Num. 10.8; 15.15; 18.23. 
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It suggests unmistakably that v. 42a too can not be a part of 
the original H legislation for the Sukkot festival, but that, along 
with vv. 42b—43a, it too must be secondary, even though we have 
seen that at first glance there seems to be no positive reason to 
assume that the H legislation was unacquainted with the custom 
of dwelling in booths during the festival, and even did not neces- 
sarily disapprove of it. This conclusion of the secondary character 
of v. 42a finds some further confirmation in the consideration 
that while the reference to the seven days of sojourn in the booths 
may hardly be termed superflous, it does smack of needless re- 
dundancy after the sufficiently explicit statement of H in v. 39a, 
that the festival celebration should endure for seven days. It is 
therefore impossible to escape the conclusion that v. 42a too can 
not be H, but must be secondary. 

But this carries with it the additional conclusion that while, 
as has been said, the original H legislation for the festival could 
not have been unacquainted with the practice of dwelling in 
booths, it did not apparently regard it as a basic festival rite, 
the observance of which had to be provided for by specific legis- 
lation; nor did it link in any way the ceremony with the four 
plants with the making and dwelling in booths. But if so, then 
the H legislation could scarcely have designated this festival by 
the name nip; for unquestionably this name implies that dwelling 
in booths was the distinctive rite of the entire celebration of this 

festival. And it is significant indeed, and perhaps final confirma- 
tion of the correctness of our conclusion that v. 42a is secondary 
and RP, that actually the authentic H legislation for the festival 
does not employ the name ni35D even once, but instead desig- 
nates the festival in v. 39a8 as m7 1m, one of the character- 
istic ancient names of this particular festival.®7 In the light of 


97 That the motivation of the ceremony of dwelling in booths in v. 43a 
is unhistorical, and that in all likelihood these booths were in origin those in 
which the people had been dwelling throughout the spring and summer during 
the entire harvest season, is almost self-evident. This conclusion is strength- 
ened greatly by the implications of the original H supplementary dating of 
the festival, ‘‘at the gathering in of the harvest”’ (v. 39a; cf. Ex. 23.16b [RD; 
cf. M 7, 74]; Deut. 16.13), and of the ancient name of the festival, }’oN7 an, 
“Festival of Ingathering.”’ In other words, the festival was celebrated originally 
while the people were still busily engaged in performing the very last acts of 
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all this evidence, we must regard the whole of vv. 42-43a as 
secondary and a unit, the work of one and the same post-H leg- 
islator and editor. And from this we must draw the further infer- 
ence that the H legislators did not explicitly command the dwel- 
ling in booths as a basic festival rite, even though there is no 


the agricultural year, and while normally they were still dwelling in booths 
in the fields and vineyards. But, on the one hand, this points to the earlier 
date for the festival, VII/3-9, rather than VII/15—21; and, on the other hand, 
it makes clear the necessity for the later insistence, through appropriate leg- 
islation, upon the ceremonial observance of what had been originally a simple, 
natura! and incidental folk-custom, and also why the people were required to 
dwell in booths for seven days, although there were actually eight days of 
festival celebration. For originally no doubt the people continued to dwell 
in their booths in the fields and vineyards during the seven days of the Festival 
of Ingathering proper, but on the eighth day, the New Year’s Day, in connec- 
tion with the peculiar and significant rites of that day, they probably forsook 
these temporary, harvest season quarters and returned to their regular and 
permanent houses in the villages for the rainy, winter period, soon to begin. 
This migration from summer to winter quarters may well have been a regular 
folk-custom connected with the observance of the ancient New Year’s Day. 
Furthermore, under the old calendar, when the seven days of the Festival of 
Ingathering preceded the New Year's Day immediately, and also fell actually 
within the very last moments of the harvest season, there was no necessity 
whatever for emphasizing the dwelling in booths as a positive and mandatory 
rite, It was a natural and pleasant folk-custom and altogether incidental to 
the celebration of the Festival of Ingathering. But in the later period, partic- 
ularly after the transfer of the festival to VII/15—21, two full weeks after the 
New Year’s Day, when it no longer had any direct connection with the dwelling 
in booths during the harvest season, and the people had no doubt already 
taken up their abodes for the rainy season in their houses in the villages, then 
necessarily the formal command had to be given that during the festival the 
people must dwell in booths. But these were no longer the natural booths in 
the fields and vineyards, but were instead artificial booths erected merely for 
the celebration of the festival in the courtyards or on the roofs of the houses 
or in the streets or open squares of the villages and towns. Manifestly too 
the necessity now arose of accounting for the celebration of the festival by 
dwelling in these artificial booths, and so gradually the tradition evolved and 
eventually found written record in v. 43a here, that these booths commemora- 
ted the manner in which Yahweh had provided shelter for His people in the 
desert after bringing them forth from Egypt. 

Unquestionably this was a gradual process and went hand in hand with 
the change in the name of the festival from *pxa an, ‘‘Festival of Ingathering,” 
or the simple m7 an, “Festival of Yahweh,” to miz0n an, ‘‘Festival of Booths.” 
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indication that they had any occasion to forbid what was un- 
questionably an ancient folk-practice. But manifestly to them 
the ceremony with the four plants was the essential festival rite, 
and in consequence the only rite which they commanded ex- 
plicitly. 

Finally, one single word in vv. 39-43 merits consideration, 
the little particle qs at the beginning of v. 39, introducing the 
paragraph of Sukkot legislation. This particle we are inclined to 
retain for H, though more for subjective reasons than because 
of demonstrable proof, and also because we would link it up'with 
the same particle which introduces the legislation for Yom Kip- 
pur in vv. 27-32. We have seen that the account of the celebra- 
tion of the Sukkot festival in Neh. 8, must have been based 
largely upon this H legislation here. Now it is significant that 
Neh. 8.18 records the celebration of an eighth day, following 
immediately upon the close of the celebration of the seven days 
of the festival. It is there called naxy and its celebration is de- 
scribed as being in accordance with custom or rule. We have 
endeavored to show elsewhere that the last two words of the 


Deut. 16.13, which undoubtedly belongs to the original stratum of D (Deut. 
16.16 belongs to a secondary stratum; so also Ex. 23.17; 34.23; cf. M 7, 73-79), 
seems to indicate that this transformation began with D1, in 621 B.c. But 
there is no assurance that the term niz0n an there is not a late, editorial sub- 
stitution for the original 4707 an. The dating of the festival there in the ancient 
manner, 3p’) 7271 7DoNa (it is not at all improbable that the phrase, miwn nxxa, 
occurred originally in Deut. 16.13 also, just asin Lev. 23.41a, and stood immedi- 
ately before q5px3, and was eventually suppressed by later P2 editors after the 
introduction of Calendar III, with its new and precise dating of the festivals) , 
seems to corroborate this conclusion, while the further considerations, that 
the remaining Deuteronomic legislation for the festival, in vv. 14-15, makes 
no mention whatever of booths or of the necessity of dwelling in them during 
the seven days of the festival, and that it would undoubtedly have been a 
physical impossibility for all the people, gathered at the central sanctuary for 
the celebration of the festival, in accordance with the explicit provision of v. 
15, to provide booths in which they might sojourn during the seven days of 
the festival, make this conclusion a practical certainty. Unquestionably D1 
knew of this festival still by the old name, )pxn an, and the new name, n1DD7 an, 
did not evolve until some time later. And undoubtedly too D1 did not record 
the dwelling in booths as an essential rite of the festival. 
M 1, 34f. 
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verse represent a late Priestly modification of an earlier reading. 
Clearly, the term wpwno refers specifically to the P legislation for 
the additional eighth day of the Sukkot festival in Lev. 23.36 
and probably also in Num. 29.35-38.99 But certainly this manner 
of celebration of this eighth day did not accord at all with the 
character nor yet with the time of the celebration of the seven 
days of the festival proper recorded in Neh. 8.14-17. For these 
reasons we have suggested that the word nosy of Neh. 8.18 is 
an RP substitution for 73v7 wx, which must have stood there 
originally.‘°° And if so, then this too must have been in accord 


99 Cf. the characteristic use of the same expression in Lev. 5.10; 9.16; 
Num. 15.24; 29.18, 21, 24, 27, 30, 37 (all P passages); also I Chron. 15.13; 
II Chron. 4.20; 35.13. 

100 This conclusion is confirmed by a study of the implications of the obvi- 
ously technical term in biblical usage. The form nnxy seems to have been used 
specifically in the connotation, ‘‘festal assembly’ (II Ki. 10.20; Joel 1.14; 
2.15; pl., on*naxya, Amos 5.21). In Jer. 9.1 nnxy occurs with the general mean- 
ing, ‘‘assembly, band, group.’”’ In Ley. 23.36; Num. 29.35; II Chron. 7.9, all 
late Priestly or post-Priestly writings, noxy refers specifically and technically 
to the additional eighth day of the Sukkot |festival upon VII/22. Most sig- 
nificant of all, however, is the use of nosy in Deut. 16.8, applied to the seventh 
day of the Passover-Mazzot festival. It is noteworthy that here, precisely as 
in Lev. 23.36 and Num. 29.35, the command to observe this day as an nixyy 
is coupled with the explicit provision that no work must be performed upon it. 
Such a provision, implying that the day must be observed as a taboo-period, 
seems strange and out of place in Deuteronomic legislation, but accords alto- 
gether with Priestly legislation. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
whole of Deut. 16.8b is, not D, but RP, substituted for some original Deuter- 
onomic provision with regard to some rite performed upon the seventh day of 
the festival, probably the sacred dance (cf. Ex. 13.6b and also M 4, 47 f.), 
to which apparently late Priestly editors took exception, no doubt on the 
ground of its non-Yahwistic origin and character. Of course it may seem sur- 
prising that D1 legislators should have retained this dance by the maidens 
upon the seventh day of the festival, since it is difficult to imagine that they 
too would not have been fully aware of its non-Yahwistic import; yet just 
such a procedure is not at all impossible even on the part of extreme Deuter- 
onomic rigorists, for no reform movement, however drastic, can be absolutely 
consistent and thoroughgoing in all details. And indeed this conclusion is 
corroborated completely, and important new light is shed upon our general 
problem, by a determination of the original Deuteronomic formulation of Deut. 
16.8. 

Sam. renders the verse: $3 7>mbx mimd an oyrawa ova) msn Soxn on now 
mvyn xd may noxvo. LXX apparently had before it the following text: nvw 
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with earlier H legislation which prescribed that on VII/10, the 
day following the close of the seven days of the Sukkot festival, 
the last seven days of the old year, the eighth day of actual 
festival celebration, the New Year’s Day, was observed. 


swe ado noxbp b> 13 avyn xd tends mod an misy yawn ovar myn Soxn on 
vp nvyn. Quite a number of Significant conclusions must be drawn from the 
comparison of these variant readings with the present text of MT. The first of 
these is that, precisely as we have surmised, 1n must have stood in the original 
Deuteronomic law, for assuredly both Sam. and LXX could not have con- 
ceived of this same term and inserted it here independently of each other. 
Moreover, as we have seen, the use of the term mnv> an, instead of mm an, 
together with its specific limitation to one single day, instead of to the entire 
duration of the festival, indicates that here in is used, not in the general mean- 
ing, ‘‘festival,’’ but in its primary sense, ‘‘a sacred dance,’’ precisely as in Ex. 
13.6. Unmistakably then the original Deuteronomic formulation of Deut. 
16.8b read simply and with clear implication, q>nbsx mad an +yavn ova, or 
perhaps even with the last word omitted, in which case the original text here 
would agree exactly with that of Ex. 13.6b. 

It is clear, therefore, just as we have contended, that noxy here is a sub- 
stitution for the original xn, precisely as, as we have likewise contended, in 
Neh. 8.18 nosy is a late substitution for the original miwm wx. Moreover, the 
clause, m2Nbn mwyn xb, at the end of the verse is the regular accompaniment of 
the Priestly technical term nixy. Its insertion served to make out of what had 
been originally a day of merrymaking and folk-celebration an austere day of 
taboo and abstention from work. Manifestly this revision of the original 
Deuteronomic formulation of the law was the work of Priestly editors. And 
that they were very late Priestly editors, probably from the time of the Chron- 
icler, i.e., about 300 B.c. or shortly thereafter, is evidenced by the facts that, 
on the one hand, the same change has been made in Neh. 8.18 as here, and, on 
the other hand, that, while LX X had naxy already in the text before it, Sam. 
manifestly did not as yet read the word here, even though it does record in its 
version the command not to do any work upon the seventh day. Apparently 
the application of the technical term n>xy to the seventh day of the Passover- 
Mazzot festival by late P editors followed upon its reinterpretation by them 
as a day of abstention from work. In this they may well have been influenced 
by analogy with their additional, eighth day of celebration of the Sukkot 
festival, also a day of abstention from work and an noxy, an é£dd.0y, i. e., 
“the closing day of the festival.” 

But having thus reconstructed the original Deuteronomic reading of v. 
8b, another difficulty arises immediately. This seventh day of the festival must 
have been, according to the original Deuteronomic program, a day of rejoicing 
and merry-making, certainly therefore a day of eating and drinking. It is 
disturbing therefore to find that the first half of the verse prescribes that the 
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And of course this original H legislation for the New Year’s 
Day must have stood originally here in the H nucleus of Lev. 23, 
and logically must not have preceded, as at present, but have 
followed immediately upon the H legislation for the Sukkot festi- 
val. This H legislation for the New Year’s Day must have pro- 
vided for the celebration of this occasion upon VII/10, and no 
doubt likewise recorded the basic rites of the celebration of the 
day which H sanctioned. Naturally this paragraph has been lost 
entirely or almost entirely, both because of the later Priestly 
reorganization of the H calendar and the changed relative order 
and dating of the festivals and also because of the late Priestly 
shifting of the New Year’s Day to VII/1 and its reinterpretation 
of VII/10 as Yom Kippur. Originally, however, we may be cer- 

tain, the paragraph of the H legislation, dealing with the Sukkot 


mazzot should be eaten for only six days. Certainly it did not mean to imply 
that already upon the seventh day, still within the limits of festival celebra- 
tion, the people might resume the eating of leaven. Such an assumption is all 
the more impossible since in all other Passover-Mazzot legislation throughout 
the Bible, and even here in v. 3a8 (though this portion of the verse is in all 
likelihood RD rather than D1), the period during which the mazzot were 
commanded to be eaten is invariably fixed at seven days, and never at six 
days, as here. Manifestly we would expect here nyaw instead of the present 
nww. The latter reading, however, seems at first glance confirmed by the fact 
that both Sam. and LXX likewise read nvw. But it is extremely significant 
that in Ex. 13.6 for nyaw of MT both Sam. and LXX read nww. That nyaw was 
original here is definitely proved by the reading opm nyaw, with the article, in 
v. 7 (so also Baentsch, Handkommentar), and by the fact that in this latter v. 
both Sam. and LX X likewise read nyaw. Manifestly then the nww of both Sam. 
and LXX in v. 6 is dependent upon an original Hebrew text which had already 
changed the original nyaw of v. 6 to nvw. Fortunately this change was not 
made systematically in all extant manuscripts, and our present MT reading 
must have come down to us from an original manuscript in which this change 
had not been made. But if an attempt was made by Jewish scribes, presumably 
of the late Priestly school, to change the original nyaw.of Ex. 13.6, dealing with 
the legislation for the Passover-Mazzot celebration, to nvw, then it is reason- 
able to assume that the very disturbing and in MT anomalous nvw of Deut. 
16.8a is likewise a substitution for an original nyaw here, precisely what we 
would expect, and a substitution made by those same late Priestly editors 
who, as we have seen, revised the second half of the verse so drastically. 

From all this it is clear that, beyond all question, the original Deuter- 
onomic formulation of Deut. 16.8 must have read ova) mxp b2sn om nyaw 
y7bsx mim an *y:awn, almost precisely as in Ex. 13.6. 
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festival, and beginning with Lev. 23.39 must have preceded the 
paragraph dealing with the celebration of VII/10, the present 
Lev. 23.26-32. : ; 

Naturally practically the whole of this paragraph in its 
present form, dealing as it does with the celebration of Yom 
Kippur, is P. Yet possibly one slight fragment of the original H 
legislation may remain, viz., the few words in v. 27aa, giving the 
date of the festival. Here too we note the particle 4x, easily 
explicable if we regard it as P and correlate it with the P legis- 
lation immediately preceding, in vv. 23-25, dealing with the 
celebration of VII/1,:" but far more significant if we bear in 
mind that the H legislation for the Sukkot festival undoubtedly 
originally preceded this paragraph immediately, and so correlate 
this particle 78% with the original H legislation for that festival, 
observed on the seven days immediately preceding, i. e., VII/3-9. 
For the same reason the demonstrative 77 in v. 27aa becomes 
doubly significant, certainly of much larger import if referring 
back to the celebration of the seven-day Sukkot festival on 
VII/3-9 than if to the colorless day of proclamation of taboo 
on VII/1. For these reasons we are inclined to retain v. 27aa 
for H, but with miwm wsn substituted for the present o"527 oy 
sin, although we must admit that the evidence for this last infer- 
ence is far from certain or conclusive. 


tor Note that even here the name 72v7 wx is not yet applied to this day. 
This indicates probably that this P legislation here is introducing an innova- 
tion in thus emphasizing the sanctity of VII/1, and that the process of the 
transfer of the New Year’s Day to this day from VII/10 was slow and gradual. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the realization that v. 24b6 is overloaded and 
syntactically impossible. The three nominal phrases there can hardly be in 
apposition with each other, nor can all three be predicates of the verb. The 
clause, 035 m7 wip Napa, is repeated so often in the P stratum of this chapter 
that we can not doubt that wip spp is the primary and original term here. 
But if we grant that myin a1 is secondary and RP, then we must conclude 
that the identification of this-day, VII/1, with the New Year’s Day, with its 
characteristic rite of proclaiming the new year by the blowing of the shofar 
(cf. Lev. 25.9 [H]; Ps. 81.4b; also Finesinger, ‘‘Musical Instruments in the 
O.T.,”’ HUCA, I11[1926] 59 f.; ‘“The Shofar,” HUCA, VIII-IX [1931-1932], 
198 ff.), must likewise be secondary and quite late. (For the exact implication 
of wip snpp cf. my article, ‘‘Two Compound Technical Terms in Biblical Heb- 
rew,” JBL, XLIII [1924], 314-320.) 
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However, the realization of the general fact that vv. 39-41, 
or even 39-43, as we shall see in due time, originally stood in H 
where vv. 23-36 now stand, solves conclusively one of the colophon 
problems here, viz., that of vv. 37-38, and rounds out our chain 
of evidence confirming this general conclusion. As we have seen, 
P2 editors substituted their legislation for VII/1, Yom Kippur 
and Sukkot for the original H legislation for Sukkot on the last 
seven days of the year and for the New Year’s Day upon VII/10, 
retaining only, as we have suggested, v. 27aa of the original H 
legislation. To their revised calendar legislation they appended 
the proper colophon in their customary manner, in vv. 37-38, 
and with this completed their statement of their program of 
festival celebration based upon their revision of the original H 
festival calendar. But this original H legislation, thus suppressed 
by these P2 editors, was not lost altogether. In due time 
some later P2 editor, likewise in quite characteristic manner, 
appended to the already completed P2 statement of the festi- 
val program that portion of the original H festival legislation 
which dealt with the Sukkot festival, with, however, the in- 
sertion of vv. 39aa (—“k&), 39b, and likewise with the change 
of the original H mwm nxxa to the present mwa in order to 
avoid conflict with the P2 dating of the festival in v. 34.7% 


to2 Still further corroboration of the conclusion that v. 41a read originally 
mw nXx¥a 0D” nyaw may possibly be found in the consideration of the impor- 
tant statement in v. 41b@ that the festival must be celebrated in the seventh 
month. Unless we assume that the editorial colophon in v. 41ba comes a few 
words too early, we must conclude that v. 41b is likewise RP2. But if so, it 
would be surprising to find the dating of the festival in the seventh month 
repeated after the already explicit RP2 dating in v. 39aa. Moreover, the vague 
dating, ‘‘in the seventh month shall ye celebrate it,’’ without fixing the precise 
date or period within the month, does not conform at all with the customary, 
punctiliously exact dating characteristic of RP2. Presumably therefore the 
RP2 dating of the festival in this unusual manner had some specific purpose. 
And if we assume that v. 41b8 was appended here at a time when the word 
nxxa still stood in v, 41a, we can understand its full import. It must have been 
inserted at the time when the New Year’s Day was in process of being trans- 
ferred from VII/10 to VII/1. With the prescription in v. 41a that the Sukkot 
festival was to be observed on the last seven days of the old year, this change 
of the date of the New Year’s Day to VII/1 would have necessitated, of course, 
the transfer of the date of the Sukkot festival to the last seven days of the 
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In this manner vv. 39-43 came to follow the colophon in 
vv. 37-38.1% 

With all this the evidence is absolute that in the H calendar, 
and likewise still in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, the Sukkot 
festival at least was celebrated on VII/3—9. And in such case it 
follows of necessity, without the need of further proof, that the 
New Year’s Day must have been celebrated on VII/10. Just this 
is the testimony, as we have seen, of Lev. 25.9.7% 

This concludes what is apparently all that we may learn at 
present of the festival calendar of H.t But it is by no means 
insignificant. It demonstrates clearly that the Holiness Code, 
in both its primary and its secondary strata, knew only what we 
have designated as Calendar II, with the New Year’s Day upon 
VII/10, with the Sukkot, or rather the Asif festival falling upon 
the seven days immediately preceding, VII/3-9, the last seven 
days of the old year, with the Mazzot festival celebrated as in 
the pre-Deuteronomic period, during the week from Sunday 
through Saturday in which the spring equinox occurred, and 
with the Passover, inseparably linked with the Mazzot festival, 
celebrated accordingly upon the Saturday night preceding the 
Sunday morning upon which the Mazzot festival began, i.e., 


sixth month. But to these P2 editors this must, for one reason or another, have 
seemed impossible. Accordingly they appended this statement, and that in a 
rather awkward place, after the colophon, that the Sukkot festival must con- 
tinue to be celebrated in the seventh month, as of old. The next and practically 
simultaneous step must have been the omission of nxxa from v. 41a, and, fol- 
lowing logically no doubt immediately upon this, the final fixing of the date 
of the Sukkot festival upon VII/15—21. 

03 The complete solution of the problem of the seemingly illogical position 
of the colophon in v. 41b, preceding vv. 42-43, must be sought in a somewhat 
different direction, as will be shown later (below, pp. 135-143). 

104 {2, and therefore additional proof that the celebration of the New 
Year’s Day upon VII/10 persisted for at least some little time after the com- 
position of H1, i.e., undoubtedly well into the fifth century B.c., in other 
words, to the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

10s As the result of our analysis we would assign to H only the following 
portions of Lev. 23; vv. 10b-11 ( o2ix75), 14aay, 15a, 16, 17aab, 20a@ (— ons 
ond by)b, 39a (— *yravn... .awoma), 40a, 41a, 43b. Fragmentary though this 
be, it suffices none the less, as we have seen, to enable us to reconstruct with 
reasonable assurance a complete picture of the festival calendar of H. 


| 
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of course, the Saturday night preceding the spring equinox, and, 
finally, with the Shabuot festival celebrated likewise as of old, 
also upon a Sunday, upon the fiftieth day following the day after 
the close of the Mazzot festival, the ‘‘day after the Sabbath,” 
the day of cutting the first sheaf. This much is beyond all 
question. 

This represents, it is plain, a slight modification of Calendar 
Il, as first framed by the Deuteronomic reformers, a shifting of 
the date of the combined Passover-Mazzot festival, and with 
this, in consequence, of the Shabuot festival also, and likewise 
an apparent revival of the New Year’s Day celebration upon its 
ancient day in the solar year, the day of the fall equinox, now 
VII/10, according to the system of enumerating the months 
under Calendar II, and with this a revival of the celebration of 
the Asif festival upon its old, traditional date, VII/3-9, the last 
seven days of the old year. 

If we may fix the date of the primary stratum of H, as we 
believe we must, between 539 and 516 B.c., and that of H2 
between 516 and 485 B.c., then it is clear that, just as we have 
contended elsewhere,’ Calendar II, with its dating of the festi- 
vals according to the H scheme, was in use in Israel at least down 
approximately to the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. And granting 
this, then there is no reason whatever to question the interpreta- 
tion which we have put upon Neh. 8 and the dating of the Sukkot 
festival and the New Year’s Day there.'7 


z06 M 1,:28-35. 

*07 Further corroboration of this conclusion may be found in the following 
considerations. Unquestionably the reading of the Torah by Ezra to the people 
at the central sanctuary during the seven days of the Sukkot festival was in 
conformity with the legislation of Deut. 31.10-11. This legislation is explicit 
as to the precise time when the Torah was to be read to the people: ‘‘At the 
end of seven years, at the exact moment of the Sabbatical year, at the Sukkot 
festival.” Steuernagel (Handkommentar to the passage) has correctly interpreted 
ow yaw ppp as ‘‘at the end of every seven year period.” Quite clearly the pass- 
age means, ‘‘At the end of every seven year period, (which would, of course, 
be at the very end of the year), at the exact moment when the Sabbatical year 
sets in, on the Sukkot festival.’’ The implication of the passage is certainly not 
that which Rashi, naturally dating the Sukkot festival two weeks after the 
actual beginning of the year on Rosh Hashanah, mistakenly attributes to it, 
viz., ‘‘in the eighth year, the first year of the new Sabbatical period.’’ Here 
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It is clear too that the festival provisions in the H legislation 
represent, at least to a considerable degree, if not primarily, a 
reaction against and an abrogation of the Deuteronomic program 
of centralization of the observance of these festivals at the central 
sanctuary. Instead the H legislation apparently sanctioned anew 
the celebration of the three festivals at the home or in the field, 
as the case may be, and with rites, many of which apparently the 
Deuteronomic legislation had sought to abrogate completely 
because of their manifest non-Yahwistic origin and character. 
Certain of these rites this H legislation now sanctioned, but in 
a simple form of observance, which retained but little of the old, 
non-Yahwistic implications, and which was therefore readily 
harmonizable with the Yahweh-cult. And along with this, so it 
seems, the H legislation abolished all animal sacrifice as an integ- 
ral part of the celebration of the three festivals,t°® and by this 
act apparently divorced the celebration completely from the 
central sanctuary, if such there was in this period, or from local 
shrines, and completed its program of centering the observance 
of these festivals in the home and field. In this process, it is clear, 


unquestionably the command is to read the Torah to the people during the 
Sukkot festival which comes during the last seven days of the sixth year of 
the Sabbatical period and which culminates with the celebration upon the 
eighth day, the New Year’s Day of the Sabbatical year. The correctness of 
this interpretation is confirmed by the following considerations. Kittel main- 
tains, and no doubt correctly, that the incident recorded in Neh. 8 was the 
first official act of Ezra after his arrival in Jerusalem in 458 B.c. (Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, 111 [1929], 588 ff.). According to Zeitlin (Megillat Taanit, 
III; “‘The Tobias Family,” Proceedings of the American Academy of Jewish 
Research, 1V(1932-1933], 172, 204) the Jewish years corresponding to 332-331 
B.c. and 164-163 B.c. were Sabbatical years (cf. also Schiirer, Geschichte 
des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 1,4 35). But if so, then the Jewish 
year corresponding to 458-457 B.c. must likewise have been a Sabbatical 
year. Accordingly it follows that, just as we have claimed, Ezra merely con- 
formed to the law in Deut. 31.10-11. But this in turn confirms our contention 
that still in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, just as is implied also in Deut. 
31.10-11, the Sukkot festival was celebrated upon the last seven days of the 
old year, immediately preceding the New Year’s Day, and that accordingly 
in Neh. 8.18 naxy can not be original, but must be a late, RP substitution for 
an original mwa wen. 

108 Except no doubt the Paschal lamb, a purely household sacrifice; cf, 
above, note 48. 
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it accommodated itself in practical manner to the strong reaction 
to the rigorism of the Deuteronomic Reformation which, as we 
have seen, had set in almost immediately after the death of Josiah 
in 608 B.C. 

Se much for the festival calendar of H. 


IV 
THE CALENDAR OF P 


At first glance it might seem that the calendar system of P can 
be formulated easily. Apparently Gen. 7.11; 8.3-4 indicate that 
in the P calendar system a month consisted of thirty days, just 
as in the older calendar.1°9® Also Gen. 8.14 in conjunction with 
these verses, on the one hand, indicates that the P writers were 
fully acquainted and reckoned with a solar year of three hundred 
and sixty-five days™ and, on the other hand, the fact that this 
solar year of three hundred and sixty-five days was reckoned from 
II/17 of one year to II/27 of the following year, seems to indicate 
likewise that in computing dates these P writers actually em- 
ployed, not the solar, but the lunar year of three hundred and 
fifty-four or three hundred and fifty-five days. But in such a 
lunar year it is impossible that each of the twelve months should 
consist of thirty days, although, as we have seen, this is distinctly 
possible in a system of reckoning by solar years. This evidence 
seems to indicate therefore that everything is not quite as simple 
in the P calendar as might be anticipated, and that we find therein 
evidences of two different systems of reckoning time, one accord- 
ing to solar years, with twelve months of thirty days each and 
some method of supplementing these by five additional days in 
the year, in other words the solar year of Calendar II and also 

9 But cf. below, note 133. For evidence that the month of Calendar II 


equalled thirty days, cf. Deut. 21.13 with 34.8. Likewise from the expression 
op my (II Ki. 15.13) asa recognized measure of time it may be inferred that 


a nv consisted of an invariable number of days; and of course this would be 
only thirty. 

110 The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, 14.1 (written between 30 B.c. and 
70 a.D.; cf. Forbes and Charles, in Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of 
the Old Testament, 11, 4299 records even more precisely that a solar year con- 
sisted of three hundred and sixty-five and a quarter days. 
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apparently of Calendar I, and the other system of reckoning 
time according to lunar years of three hundred and fifty-four 
or three hundred and fifty-five days, more probably the former, 
with twelve months of alternately thirty and twenty-nine days 
each, and, in all likelihood, with the intercalation of a month at 
certain intervals to harmonise the discrepancy between a period 
of lunar and solar years. 

Apparently too the festival calendar of P is recorded clearly 
and fully in the secondary strata of Lev. 23 and in Num. 28-29, 
with practically complete agreement between these two records, 
so that it would seem at first glance that there can be little ques- 
tion about the P dating of the festivals. The P festival calendar 
recorded in these two passages differs radically from Calendar 
II. It is what we have termed Calendar III. In it the Passover 
is celebrated during the night of 1/14 while the Mazzot festival 
is celebrated from the morning of the fifteenth for seven days, 
i.e., until the morning of the twenty-second. The festival of 
First-fruits™ is apparently still celebrated, as in the H calendar, 


ut P apparently avoids the name Shabuot. At any rate in Ley. 23.15-21 
the festival receives no name at all, while in Num. 28.26 it is called o-1D37 01, 
“Festival of First-fruits.”’ True, in the same verse p>’nyawa, ‘‘on your Shabuot,” 
occurs, but the word is there redundant and altogether superfluous and even 
a bit awkward, and makes the distinct impression of a gloss. We have noted 
elsewhere (M 7, 73-77) that Ex. 23.16 (C) speaks of this festival as the an 
spn, and that the term nyaw in Ex. 34.22 (K) is unquestionably a late edi- 
torial substitution for the original >’xpn. Likewise in Deut. 16.10 myaw seems 
to be not original, but a substitute for 0°92377 in all likelihood; for the explana- 


tory clause, whether original or a gloss, as it seems to be, stands at present 
entirely without syntactical connection, but would be perfectly comprehensible 
as in explanatory apposition with an original 0°9337. This leaves therefore 


Deut. 16.16 as the only passage in the entire Bible in which the name Shabuot 
(or myavn; apparently myaw is not yet a proper name) seems to be original. 
And even this is not at all certain; for it is noteworthy that Ex. 23.17 and 
34.23, the parallels of this verse, lack the enumeration of the names of the three 
festivals. Deut. 16.16a8 too may therefore be a late gloss. But even if it be 
original, we must conclude that the name myaw or myawn for the festival is 
quite late, since, as we have shown (M 7, 73-77), Ex. 23.17; 34.23, and with 
these, of course, Deut. 16.16, are all late, post-Exilic, RD expansions of the 
original text. We may therefore conclude that the name Shabuot was still 
unknown to the P authors of Lev. 23 and Num. 28-29. 
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fifty days after the close of the Mazzot festival. On VII/1 a festi- 
val is celebrated, called in Num. 29.1, nyinn av, “day of blowing 
(the shofar),”’ and i in ane 23.24 described as the day upon which 
there was myn 71, ‘“‘a memorial or symbol of blowing.” Eventu- 
ally this day came in time to be regarded and celebrated as wx" 
miwn, the New Year’s Day. That this specific name for this day 
is not employed in either Lev. 23 or Num. 29, nor, for that matter 
elsewhere in the latter portions of the Bible, but crops up only 
in post-biblical usage, is significant. Yet that the day was already 
in the P calendar on the way to recognition as the New Year’s 
Day, if not actually so recognized by these P writers, even though 
they do not employ the specific name 71v7 ws, is evidenced by 
the reference to the ceremony of blowing the shofar upon this 
day; for, as Lev. 25.9 indicates, the new year was regularly ush- 
ered in by the ceremony of blowing the shofar. It may be inferred 
from this that here in these two P calendar records we catch the 
institution of the New Year’s Day upon VII/1 as an innovation, 
just in process of becoming, and with the full evolution, and 
particularly the application to this day of the name mwn ws4, 
originally applied to the tenth of this month, not yet completed.?” 

Then upon VII/10 the former New Year’s Day of Calendar 
II, the Day of Atonement was celebrated, a day of complete 
abstention from work and of self-affliction, mandatory for every- 
body, with the penalties of excommunication™ for those who 
fail to afflict themselves and of destruction by the Deity for 
those still more obdurate persons who refuse to abstain from 
work. This day of extreme holiness was to be celebrated from 
evening to evening, from sunset of VII/9 to sunset of VII/10. 
This exact defining of the precise moments at which the celebra- 
tion of this day was to begin and to end in terms, as a moment’s 
thought will show, of the earlier Calendar II is most significant. 


u2 So also in Ezek. 45.1820, in assigning which to a post-Exilic, though a 
pre-Priestly, date I am in general agreement with Hélscher (Ezechiel: Der 
Dichter u. das Buch, 201; cf. also below, note 166). VII/1 is one of the days of 
the semi-annual purification of the Temple, but it has not yet received the 
name 77 WN. 

3 That this is the implication of the punishment of wpa nNq2m, cf. M 10, 
16-58, and especially note 57 there. 
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For, on the one hand, it is clear that this holy day is meant to © 
be celebrated only upon VII/10, and not partly upon VII/9 and 
partly upon VII/10. Clearly the day here extends from sunset 
to sunset. But then to further fix the precise limits of the period 
of celebration by saying that it extends from the evening of VII/9 
to the next evening, whereas the actual implication is that the 
evening of VII/9 is really the first part of VII/10, means that for 
the sake of clarity the precise limits of the period of celebration 
are here stated in terms of Calendar II, which, still reckoning 
the day from morning to morning, would have counted the eve- 
ning upon which the celebration of this day began as a part of 
VII/9. This indicates in turn that Lev. 23.32 is the product of 
the very period in which the transition from the older system of 
reckoning the day from morning to morning to the new system 
of reckoning the day from evening to evening, was being made.*4 

And finally the Sukkot festival is celebrated from VII/15, the 
full moon day, through VII/21, and upon the day following, the 
eighth day of festival celebration, VII/22, comes the celebration 
of the additional and concluding day of this festival, called in 
both Lev. 23.36 and Num. 29.35 naxy, and which has come in 
consequence to be designated in later Jewish parlance as naxy -pnw. 

All this festival calendar of P seems fairly simple and clear. 
Yet many questions and problems are connected with it. We 
have seen that at a certain moment within the course of evolu- 
tion of this calendar came the transition from the older system 


u4 Actually the original legislation for 71»> ov here seems to end 
with v. 31; for v. 31b is the regular P closing colophon for legislation of this 
kind (above, note 103). Moreover, v. 32 adds nothing whatever to the content 
of this legislation other than the precise dating of the period of celebration of 
this day, viz., from evening to evening. But if we grant that v. 32 is secondary 
to the remainder of the Yom Kippur legislation here, then it follows that the 
institution of Yom Kippur, relatively late though it was (M 1, 39-43, and 
below, p. 146), was none the less earlier than the introduction of the new 
system of reckoning the day from evening to evening, and that this must have 
been one of the last steps in the complete evolution of Calendar III in biblical 
times. This conclusion accords perfectly with and corroborates our former 
inferences from Ex. 12.18 as to the very late moment in the biblical period 
when this new system of reckoning the day was introduced. It would imply 
furthermore that in its initial stages Yom Kippur was celebrated from morning 


to morning. 
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of reckoning the day from morning to morning to the younger 
system of reckoning it from evening to evening, and also that 
this in itself brought about of necessity a certain redating of the 
various festivals, since the precise moment of the beginning of 
each had to be changed by half a day in order that it might now 
begin with the evening instead of, as formerly, with the morning. 
We have seen also that Ex. 12.18 records a late attempt by sec- 
ondary P writers to modify the date of the celebration of the 
Mazzot festival by half a day so that, beginning now in the 
“evening, it might be celebrated coincidentally with the Passover 
as one festival on the night of I/14. Manifestly it was just this 
transition in the system of reckoning the day which brought 
about the complete and final identification and amalgamation 
of the originally independent Passover and Mazzot festivals. As 
we have seen, in Lev. 23.5-6 and Num. 28.16-17 they are still 
carefully distinguished and celebrated at different, though con- 
tiguous, moments. These considerations make clear that this 
calendar of P represents really an evolutionary process instead 
of a simple, systematic reformulation, a growth over a period 
of time which was of extreme significance for the history of Juda- 
ism; for it is self-understood that changes in the calendar so 
drastic as these could not have come about without potent causes 
of far-reaching import. 

This is even clearer in the consideration of the evolution of 
the dating of the New Year’s Day within the Priestly Code itself, 
for here we must distinguish three successive stages. We have 
seen that in Calendar II the New Year’s Day was celebrated 
upon VII/10, the day of the fall equinox, with the significant 
ceremony of the greeting at the open eastern gate of the Temple 
at Jerusalem of the first rays of the rising sun. This moment must 
have marked both the beginning of the day itself and of the new 
year."5 Now we have shown™* that Pg must still have known 
and observed the celebration of the New Year’s Day upon VII/10, 
the day of the fall equinox, and with much these same ceremo- 
nies; for it represents the dedication of the tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness and the consecration of Aaron and his sons, in literal accord 


ms M 11. 
m6 M1, 44-48. 
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with the historical tradition of the dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple, as extending over a period of seven days and culminating 
upon the eighth day with the entrance into the new sanctuary 
of the mm 713, the theological equivalent in P and other post- 
Exilic writings"? of the first rays of the rising sun upon the day 
of the fall equinox, the New Year’s Day. This act symbolized 
the entrance of Yahweh Himself into His new sanctuary and 
His taking up His permanent abode therein. And further, as a 
regular part of the ritual of the day, Nadab and Abihu, the two 
oldest sons of Aaron, in the function of chief priests, enter into 
the holy of holies into the very presence of the Deity.'!8 And still 
more, seemingly an attendant circumstance of the ritual of the 
day, Nadab and Abihu lose their lives through a flame coming 
forth from the fiery presence of the Deity." All these rites and 
incidents are inexplicable except as parts of the significant and 
complex ceremonial of the New Year’s Day upon the day of the 
fall equinox, VII/10.%° The evidence is ample therefore that Pg 


7 Cf. Ezek. 43.1 ff. and M 11, 34. 

™8 Cf, Zech. 3.1-7 and also the regular entrance of the high-priest into 
the holy of holies on Yom Kippur, coupled with the constant fear that he 
might not emerge therefrom alive (Yoma, VI; cf. Lauterbach, ‘‘A Significant 
Controversy between Sadducees and Pharisees,’”” HUCA, IV [1927], 173-205); 
cf. also the entrance of the Patriarch of the Greek Church at Jerusalem into 
the traditional sepulcher of Jesus in the Church of the Sepulcher on the after- 
noon preceding Easter Sunday, in connection with the ceremony of the des- 
cent of the sacred fire. Upon the parallelism between, and even the complete 
identity of this significant ceremony with the old Temple rite of the coming 
of the first rays of the rising sun upon the day of the fall equinox, the New 
Year’s Day, in other words the coming of the mn tad, I have commented 
already (M 8, 45 ff.; M 11, 34-37). The ceremony of the descent of the sacred 
fire in the Church of the Sepulcher at Jerusalem on the afternoon before Easter 
Sunday is, of course, the corresponding rite at the spring equinox, and is fur- 
ther evidence of our oft-repeated contention that the Mazzot festival had 
originally a direct connection with the spring equinox. 

19 Lev. 9.23-10.3; cf. also my article,“‘On Leviticus 10.3,” in the Paul 
Haupt Anniversary Volume, 97-102. 

120 Cf. also the import of the fact that the legislation which follows in Pg 
immediately upon this account of the death of the two sons of Aaron is that 
for Yom Kippur in Lev. 16. However, there the name Yom Kippur is not used 
at all, and the ceremonies are those of VII/10, the New Year’s Day, rather 
than of the later Yom Kippur; Cf. M 1, 45-48. 
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was acquainted with and likewise still accepted the institutions 
of the New Year’s Day upon VII/10 and of a sacred period of 
seven days immediately preceding, in other words, although not 
explicitly so stated, the Sukkot festival, from VII/3 through 
VII/9. But this is, of course, Calendar II. From all this evidence 
it is clear that Pg itself still operated with Calendar II, and that 
the transition to Calendar III did not begin until after the com- 
position of Pg, and that therefore all passages in P which record 
details of Calendar III must be P2.%" 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact which we have noted 
already,’” that while P2 fixes the date of the New Year’s Day 
upon VII/1, it does so apparently rather hesitatingly and with 
the distinct consciousness that it is an innovation. Therefore it 
does not yet venture to apply the term mwnm wsn, “New Year’s 
Day,” to this day, but speaks of it merely as the ‘‘day of blowing 
(the shofar)’’ or the day upon which there was ‘‘a memorial of 
blowing.” 

With this P2 calendar which fixes the New Year’s Day upon 
VII/1, we must, as we have seen, link the rest of the festival 
calendar which we find in the P stratum of Lev. 23 and in Num. 
28-29, viz., the Sukkot festival proper upon VII/15-21, with 
eventually the additional, colorless eighth day of festival observ- 
ance, Shemini Azeret, with the Passover upon the night of 
1/14 and the Mazzot festival beginning the next morning, the 
fifteenth, and continuing to the morning of the twenty-second, 
and with the Festival of First-fruits still celebrated upon the 
fiftieth day following the Sabbath of the Mazzot week. This is 
Calendar III. We must accordingly, it is clear, regard Calendar 
III, even in: these, its first stages, as the creation of P2 legisla- 
tors. Furthermore, as we have seen, this Calendar III was the 
product of a slow and gradual evolution, a natural growth, re- 
quiring a certain, adequate period of time for it to pass through 
the early stages of its evolution and reach even the form recorded 


121 This fact, that Pg itself still operated with Calendar II, and therefore 
was not acquainted wth the later dating of the Sukkot festival of Calendar 
III, from VII/15 through VII/21, confirms still further our interpretation of 
Neh. 8 and of the dating of the Sukkot festival and of Rosh Hashanah there. 

122 Above, p. 74. 
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in Lev. 23 and Num. 28-29, rather than the formulation of a 
single moment in a definite reform program, such as, as we have 
learned, Calendar II seems to have been. This process of the 
evolution of these first stages of Calendar III must have extended 
over a period of at least a half to a full century; and since even 
its beginnings were still unknown to Pg and it is in its entirety 
the product of P2, we may well fix the period of these first stages 
of the evolution of Calendar III as the first two thirds of the 
fourth century B.c., i.e., until the end of the Persian period. 
Earlier than this we may not set it; but, on the other hand, we 
can hardly set it much later. 

The initial stage of this early evolutionary process seems to 
have been the transfer of the New Year’s Day from VII/10 to 
VII/1, and correspondingly of the Sukkot festival from VII/3-9 
to VII/15—21. The next, or even a simultaneous, step was the 
transfer of the Passover from the new moon night of the first 
month to the night of the fourteenth,??3 and of the Mazzot festival 
to the week beginning the next morning, the fifteenth, and con- 
tinuing to the morning of the twenty-second. No specific date 
seems to have been fixed for the Festival of First-fruits, but 
apparently it continued for quite some time’’4 to fall upon the 
fiftieth day after the Sabbath of the week of the Mazzot festival. 
But inasmuch as the date of the Mazzot festival had itself been 
shifted, the actual date of the Festival of First-fruits must also 
have been changed correspondingly. These seem to have been 
the initial stages in the evolution of Calendar III. 

A secondary stage in this process was apparently the institu- 
tion of the eighth day of celebration of the Sukkot festival, 
resulting, so we have concluded, from the persistent and inerad- 
icable reminiscence on the part of the people that there had 
actually been, not merely seven, but eight days of celebration 
in connection with the Sukkot festival.75 


123 A process undoubtedly furthered by the transfer in the H calendar, 
already noted, of the Passover from the new moon of the first month to the 
night preceding the beginning of the Mazzot festival, somewhat later in that 
month. 

124 Below, pp. 95f. 

ms M1, 38 ff. 
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And seemingly the final stage in this first part of the evolution 
of Calendar III, as recorded in Lev. 23 and Num. 28-29, was the 
institution of Yom Kippur upon VII/10. As we have suggested,” 
this too was, in all likelihood, the result of the persistent reminis- 
cence on the part of the people that VII/10 had been of old a 
day of extreme and peculiar sanctity, celebrated with specific 
rites, some of which, such as the dances of the maidens in the 
vineyards and the sending away of the scapegoat to Azazel, had 
persisted ineradicably in the folk-practice and now received more 
or less formal sanction and a thinly-disguised Yahwistic veneer.’ 

The very fact that both of these secondary stages in the evolu- 
tion of Calendar III seem to have been the result of persistent 
and ineradicable reminiscence may well confirm our conclusion 
that this entire first period of the evolution of Calendar III was 
not of too long duration, certainly, as we have suggested, not of 
much more than a half to two-thirds of a century. Assuredly by 
the middle of the fourth century B.c., and certainly before the 
end of the Persian and the beginning of the Greek periods, these 
first stages in the complete evolution of Calendar III were fin- 
ished. And during this entire period and throughout this entire 
portion of this evolution, as we have seen, the day was still reck- 
oned from morning to morning. 

But we have seen also that still later changes and modifica- 
tions of the calendar are recorded in the Bible, all in manifestly 
very late secondary strata of P. One of these, already considered 


726 In other words, it is clear, something of the same spirit of harmoniza- 
tion and compromise with ancient and deep-rooted folk-customs, despite their 
patently non-Yahwistic, Canaanite origins, which, as we have seen, animated 
both the H and Pt legislators of a century and a half before, continued to 
influence these P2 legislators of the fourth century B.c. Various considera- 
tions, into which, however, we may not enter here, indicate that these later 
P2 legislators were not at all, general scholarly opinion to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the same extreme rigorists and particularists as were Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Instead, in the period following 400 B.c. or thereabouts, a gradual 
amelioration of the extreme particularism of those two leaders of a generation 
before seems to have set in, which found its expression in both Pg and P2. 
This represents a reaction against the extreme particularism of Ezra and Neh- 
emiah quite comparable to, though not as far-reaching as the reaction of the 
H legislators against the extremes of the Deuteronomic Reformation which we 
have already noted. 
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in detail, was the change in the method of reckoning the day from 
evening to evening instead of from morning to morning, as of 
old, with the consequent changes in the dating of the festivals, 
and particularly the joint Passover-Mazzot festival, now from 
the eve of I/15 to the eve of I/22. And with this, and as another 
step in the gradual evolution of Calendar III, went the very 
obvious effort to transfer the date of the New Year’s Day from 
VII/1 to I/1. 

This matter too we have discussed briefly elsewhere'?? and 
have shown that the implication of the explicit statement of 
Ex. 12.2 that the first month’ should be regared as the first of 
the months of the year must be that the New Year’s Day was to 
be celebrated upon the first of that month;?29 for otherwise there 
would be no point whatever to the statement that this month or 
this new moon should be regarded as the “head”’ of the months 
or new moons, that it should be the first of the months of the 
year. This conclusion is borne out by the peculiar terminology 
in Ex. 40.2, “On the day of the first new moon,®° on the first of 
the month.” Here it is self-apparent that the day begins with 
the evening. Ex. 40 is generally recognized as P2; and that it is 
very late P2 is established by the following evidence. In this 
chapter the dedication of the tabernacle in the wilderness is trans- 
ferred from the old New Year’s Day upon VII/10 to I/1. And 
with this the essential details of the dedication ceremony are 


27 M 1, 48-58. 

28 Actually it is not stated until v. 18 that this is the first month, but 
that it is so is clear from the context and also from the fact that this is the 
month of the Passover and of the exodus from Egypt. The failure, however, 
to specify that this is the first month may perhaps indicate that even within 
the P stratum of Ex. 12, which, we have seen, is itself late P2, vv. 1-2 may 
themselves be secondary. 

29 Not improbably in the term vIn wana in v. 2 something of the idea, not 
merely of month, but also of new moon day is implied. In fact it is quite likely 
that, just as we have intimated above, this verse should be translated, ‘‘This 
new moon shall be for you the head or chief of new moons; first shall it be for 
you of the months of the year.” 

30 It is impossible to translate pwsin wInn oa otherwise, because of the 
specific implication of ova and also because of the further explanatory state- 
ment, wind ana. Here win, following upon oa, can mean only ‘‘new moon,” 
and not ‘“‘month.” 
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transferred likewise. The mr 25, in the form of a fiery appari- 
tion enveloped in ‘‘the cloud,’’ enters the tabernacle and takes 
up its permanent residence within the javn.% This rite or pro- 
cedure was, as we have seen, originally associated inseparably 
and characteristically with the day of the fall equinox, VII/10. 
of Calendar II, the old New Year’s Day. Here the rite or pro- 
cedure is transferred to I/1, the day of the new moon immediately 
preceding the spring equinox." It is difficult therefore to avoid 
the conclusion that here I/1 is regarded as the New Year’s Day.™3 


31 Hence the specific name, }2w», ‘‘dwelling-place,’”’ found, in contradis- 
tinction to the older term, 7y19 baN, only in P2; cf. my ‘“The Tent of Meeting,”’ 
JAOS, 38 (1918), 133 f. 

32 That I/1 was itself actually the day of the spring equinox, cf. Charlier, 
“Bin astronomischer Beitrag zur Exegese des Alten Testaments,’ ZDMG, 
58 (1904), 391. 

33 | must here acknowledge and make correction of one rather significant 
error in my former treatment of this passage and its implications, in M 1, 
48-58. There I stated that Ex. 40.2 and 17 represent the dedicatory rites as 
extending from I/1 through I/8, and then proceeded to discuss the significance 
of the period I/1-8 as a religious period of especial importance in the practice 
of various Semitic religions. That this period did play a particular role in 
Semitic religion is clear from an abundance of evidence, only a small portion 
of which I have presented in the above mentioned discussion. But with this 
the record in Ex. 40.2, 17, it must be admitted, has nothing to do directly. 
In both verses only the one date is mentioned, viz., I/1. Whether the narrative 
meant to imply that the dedication rites extended over only this one day, is 
not clear. But inasmuch as all other traditions of the dedication of both the 
tabernacle in the wilderness and the Temple tell that the dedication ceremonies 
extended over a period of eight days of festival celebration, with the culmina- 
ting rites upon the eighth day, we may safely infer that here tootheimplication 
is that there was an eight-day period of dedication, with these, the culminating 
rites upon the eighth day, the new New Year’s Day, now celebrated upon I/1. 
This conclusion is confirmed by a valuable bit of evidence, discussed in the 
afore-mentioned article (pp. 56-58), but the full import of which was not 
realized then. Ezra 6.15 states that the second Temple was completed on the 
third of Adar, while v. 19 clearly implies that it had been dedicated and put 
into regular use previous to Passover on I/14. However, I Esdras 7.5 fixes the 
date of the completion of the Temple, not upon the third, but upon the twenty- 
third of Adar. Unquestionably this is correct, and the numeral, p-wy, and with 
it the connecting particle, 1, have fallen out of Ezra 6.15. The obvious implica- 
tion here is that during the eight days, beginning with the twenty-third of Adar 
and culminating and concluding on the first of Nisan, the ceremonies of the 
dedication of the Temple were performed. This, in turn, suggests almost irre- 
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This conclusion is completely borne out by one additional 
bit of evidence derived from a careful analysis and interpretation 
of Lev. 25.20-22. Scholars have seen correctly that this passage 
deals, not with the Jubilee year, as do vv. 8-18, but reverts back 
to the Sabbatical year and is therefore, or at least seems to be, 
the direct continuation of vv. 1-7. Practically all modern scholars 
are agreed in assigning these verses to a secondary stratum 
of H. 

The verses raise the question, put into the mouth of the 
people, ‘What shall we eat in the seventh year? If we do not sow, 
then we can not gather in our crop.” To this query comes the 
divine assurance, ‘‘but I shall command My blessing upon you 
in the sixth year, and it will bring forth the crop (sufficient) for 
three years. Then you shall sow in the eighth year and shall eat 
of the crop old grain; until the ninth year, until the gathering 
of its crop you shall eatfold grain.” Scholars have apparently 
failed to see in the first place that there is a significant contra- 
diction in spirit and thought between these verses and the main 
stratum of legislation for the Sabbatical year; for vv. 1-7+19 
have already given positive assurance that the natural growth 
of the soil, which springs forth even though there has been no 
sowing during the preceding fall, will suffice completely for food 
for man and beast during the Sabbatical year, that therefore 
the people may feel confident that they shall dwell upon the land in 
plenty and security. After this very strong assurance of divine 
providence the doubt raised in v. 20 and the renewed divine 


futably that Ex. 40.2, 17 imply that the ceremonies of dedication of the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness, according to these late P2 writers, extended from 
XI11/23; through I/1. Manifestly too the chronological systems of the P2 
authors of Ex. 40 and of the authors of Ezra 6.15 and I Esdras 7.5 were iden- 
tical, further proof of the very late date of Ex. 40 and its calendar. 

In this connection note should be taken also of the significant fact that 
Ezra 6.15 designates the twelfth month by its Babylonian name, Adar, al- 
though in v. 19, just as in Ex. 40.2, 17 the first month is still designated by 
number and not yet by name. It should be noted likewise that, according to 
the above reckoning, the twelfth month of Ex. 40.2, 17 and of Ezra 6.15 and 
I Esdras 7.5 must have consisted, not of thirty, but only of twenty-nine days, 
for only thus could the eight days of dedication begin on XII/23 and end on 
1/1. These are all characteristics of Calendar III in its very latest form. 
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assurance seem incomprehensible and suspicious. This is, how- 
ever, a matter of only secondary import. 

Far more significant is the reference in these verses to the 
fact that there ‘will be no crop still during the eighth year, nor 
actually until the ninth, and that therefore the verses really 
imply that the crop harvested in the sixth year must suffice for 
three full years, until the crop, sown in the fall of the eighth year, 
shall ripen and be gathered in the spring of the ninth year, and 
that accordingly there would be, as we shall see shortly, not one, 
but two full years of practically complete cessation of agri- 
cultural activity. Dillmann"™4 accounts for this condition by the 
assumption that these verses refer to both the Sabbatical and 
the Jubilee years together, the latter following immediately upon 
the former; and actually v. 11 does forbid agricultural activity 
infthe Jubilee year, precisely as in the Sabbatical year. However, 
practically all modern scholars have recognized vv. 11-13 as 
secondary and harmonistic, though whether RH or RP is not 
at all certain. And there can be no question that these verses 
really misinterpret the true spirit and purpose of the Jubilee 
year, viz., to reunite impoverished and scattered families in free- 
dom and to restore them to their ancestral estates and to eco- 
nomic independence. With these purposes the command to 
abstain from agricultural activity in the Jubilee year, following 
immediately upon the Sabbatical year, could have little signifi- 
cance. Rather we would expect that families just restored to 
their ancestral fields would begin immediately to till these fields 
in order to reestablish themselves economically as speedily as 
possible, for otherwise the very economic purpose basic to the 
concept of the Jubilee year would tend to be defeated. The sec- 
ondary character of vv. 11-13 is beyond all question."8s Accord- 


134 Commentary, 667. 

35 Moreover, it should be noted that v. 11 explicitly forbids the sowing 
of the seed in the Jubilee year. But v. 22 even more explicitly commands the 
sowing of the seed in the eighth year, which would, under Dillmann’s hypo- 
thesis, be, of course, the Jubilee year. This contradiction is self-evident and 
conclusive. It proves convincingly that vv. 20-22 do not deal at all with the 
Jubilee year, as Dillmann maintained, and that the explanation of the refer- 
ence to the eighth year must be sought in a different direction, and also that 
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ingly later scholars have rejected this explanation of Dillmann 
and seek to solve the problem by basing themselves upon a state- 
ment of Wetzstein,’* that after a fallow year a field must be 
plowed three times before it will again begin to produce,"7 and 
then drawing the inference that just this was the situation here. 

But the true explanation of the problem here is simpler and. 
much more significant than this. It should take but a moment’s 
thought to realize clearly that the basis of calculation in vv. 20-22 
is a year which begins, not in the fall, but in the spring. This is 
particularly evident from the explicit statement of v. 22, that 
the crop sown in the eighth year, in the fall of course, will ripen 
and be gathered and eaten only in the ninth year, again, of course, 
in the spring. Manifestly the eighth year ends and the ninth 
year begins in the interval between this sowing and this reaping, 
i.e., between the fall, which still comes within the eighth year, 
and the spring, which, in turn, comes within the ninth year. 
Obviously the beginning of the year here must be reckoned from 
the beginning of the spring. 

The full import of this system of reckoning the year and of 
the relation of these three verses thereto will become clear from 


vv. 11-13, despite their secondary character, still presume a year beginning 
in the fall, and not in the spring, as, as will become clear very shortly, vv. 
20-22 do. Moreover, II Ki. 19.29 and Is. 37.30 show how exceptional, irregular, 
and portentous was the condition of two successive years in which the fields 
were not tilled. 

136 In Delitzsch, Isaiah (2nd ed.), 389 f. 

337 So Nowack, Archdologie (1st ed.), 164, note 2; Baentsch, Handkommentar; 
Bertholet, Handkommentar. Actually the prevailing practice seems to be some- 
what different than this. In the Hauran land incapable of irrigation is culti- 
vated only every other year (Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, 
296). Petermann (Reisen im Orient, I, 179) found this same practice in vogue 
near Katana, south of Damascus. Among the semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural 
inhabitants of Arabia Petraea and adjacent districts, where agricultural me- 
thods are naturally more primitive, Musil found the practice quite common 
of leaving the fields in this comparatively unfertile region lie uncultivated for 
three years in succession, with, however, an occasional superficial plowing in 
the summer (Arabia Petraea, III, 298). But it must be borne in mind that the. 
inhabitants of this district are no true fellahin, but that their natural instincts 
incline rather to the semi-nomadic, pastoral life; nor is this country comparable 
to Palestine. Unquestionably the regular practice in Palestine was not to let 
a field lie fallow two years in succession. 
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a comparison of the following two tables of sowing and reaping 
~ as they would obtain under the two different systems of reckoning 
the year: 




















I II 
YEAR BEGINNING IN THE FALL YEAR BEGINNING IN THE SPRING 
FALL SPRING SPRING FALL 
5th year sowing reaping reaping sowing 
6th year sowing reaping reaping 
7th year 
8th year sowing reaping ‘ sowing 
9th year sowing reaping reaping sowing 


These tables establish the following facts: according to Table II, 
the necessary procedure when the year began in the spring, the 
crop reaped in the spring, at the beginning of the new year, would 
have been sown the previous fall, in the latter half of the pre- 
ceding year; thus, for example, the crop reaped in the spring of 
the fifth year would have been sown in the fall of the fourth year. 
Accordingly in the sixth year, the crop reaped in the spring would 
have been sown in the fall of the fifth year. But in the fall of the 
sixth year there would be no sowing since the crop which might 
be sown then, and which would not ripen until the spring of the 
seventh year, the Sabbatical year, could not be gathered during 
that year. Likewise in the fall of the seventh year there could be no 
sowing, just because in the Sabbatical year such labor was strictly 
forbidden; consequently there could be no crop in the spring of the 
eighth year. The first positive agricultural activity which this sys- 
tem of reckoning would permit therefore would be the sowing of the 
crop in the fall of the eighth year, which in turn could be gathered 
only in the spring of the ninth year. Just this is precisely what vv. 
20-22 state. It is clear accordingly just why it specifies that the 
crop of the sixth year, the crop gathered in the spring of that 
year, and which had been sown in the fall of the fifth year, would, 
through divine blessing, be so abundant as to last and suffice for 
three full years, until the gathering of the crop in the ninth year. 
It is clear too that under this system of reckoning the year from 
the spring, there would of necessity be; not one, but two com- 
plete years of total cessation of agricultural labors. 

On the other hand, Table I shows with equal clarity that with 


—— 
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the year beginning in the fall there would be only one year of 
total cessation of agricultural activity, viz., the seventh year; 
for the crop sown in the fall of the sixth year, under this system 
of calendation the first half of the year, would be gathered in the 
spring, the second half of the same year. Then in the fall of the 
seventh year there would be no sowing, and in consequence in 
the spring of that same year there would be no reaping. But in 
the fall of the eighth year there would be sowing as usual, and 
the crop resulting therefrom would be harvested in the spring 
of that same year. 

It is self-evident from this interpretation of these two tables 
that the whole scheme of the Sabbatical year, as formulated by 
H legislators, presupposes a year which began in the fall, and not 
one which began in the spring, for certainly it contemplates, not 
two, but only one complete year of total cessation of agricultural 
activity. This is in fact clearly implied in the basic provision for 
the Sabbatical year in vv. 3-7, and particularly in the explicit 
statement in v. 3, that for six years in succession they should not 
only sow their seed, but should also reap their crops. The com- 
parison of Tables I and II shows that this procedure would be 
possible only with the year beginning in the fall, and that, with 
the year beginning in the spring there could be only five succes- 
sive sowings and reapings within the Sabbatical period of years. 
Furthermore, vv. 4-5 seem to imply that both sowing and reaping 
came within the same year, and again this would be possible only 
- with the year beginning in the fall. 

From all this it follows indubitably that vv. 20-22, which 
presuppose a year beginning in the spring, can not be an integral 
part of the original H legislation for the Sabbatical year. They 
must be the work of a late editor, who apparently had no real 
understanding of the nature and purpose of the Sabbatical year 
as originally instituted.* And inasmuch as these verses presume 


38 This conclusion is confirmed somewhat by another interesting consid- 
eration. The concept underlying the assurance that there is no need for the 
people to worry about the means of their subsistence during the seventh and 
eighth years, because in the sixth year the Lord will provide a crop sufficient 
for all their needs until the harvest of the ninth year, is identical with that 
underlying the assurance in Ex. 16.4-36 that on the sixth day the Lord will 
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a year beginning in the spring, we can not but correlate them 
with the P2 gloss in Ex. 12.2, which prescribes that the month 
in which the Passover falls shall be regarded as the first month 


provide enough manna for two days, the sixth day and the Sabbath, and until 
the gathering of the next supply of manna on the ensuing first day of the new 
week. The theology basic to the two passages is identical and stamps them as 
the work of one and the same author. And that Ex. 16.4-36 is of late P2 
authorship is beyond all question; witness the fact that the assumption of the 
observance of the Sabbath here anticipates the basic legislation for the Sab- 
bath in Ex. 20.8-11, just as correspondingly the assumption in vv. 32-34 of the 
tabernacle and of Aaron functioning therein as high-priest anticipates the 
legislation providing for these institutions in Ex. 25-30 and Lev. 8-9. 

Moreover, assuming this complete parallel between the theological moti- 
vations of Ex. 16.4-36 and Lev. 25.20-22, it is difficult not to conclude that 
the Sabbatical year of Lev. 25.20-22 conformed to the same basic principle 
as did the Sabbath day of Ex. 16.4-36, viz., both were periods of complete 
abstention from work and physical labor by the people. To the P2 author of 
Ley. 25.20-22 the Sabbatical year was merely a projection over the entire 
seventh year of the principle of abstention from work on the seventh day. 
Actually, however, this was not at all the original basic purpose of the Sab- 
batical year. That was designed, not to enforce complete cessation of labor 
on the part of the people, but rather in order to provide an opportunity for 
the land to rest, as it were, to lie untilled and fallow during the last year of 
each period of seven years. This is the manifest implication of Ex. 23.10-11, 
the oldest biblical legislation for the Sabbatical year. In fact, as we have shown 
elsewhere (M 7, 92 f.; M9, 40f.), those vv. do not yet assume one national 
Sabbatical year, observed simultaneously and uniformly by the entire people. 
This was rather one of the innovations of the Deuteronomic reformers, with 
their program of nationalization and centralization of worship and of life 
(Deut. 15.1-18). But under the older legislation of the Book of the Covenant 
the Sabbatical year was observed only with regard to individual fields. Every 
seventh year in the course of its tilling a field was allowed to lie fallow. But 
this was as yet no uniform year for the entire land, nor even, if by chance a 
man owned more than one field, necessarily a uniform Sabbatical year for all 
his fields. Manifestly the original underlying purpose of this institution was, 
not the resting of the people, but the resting of the land. 

And that this was still the basic purpose of the Sabbatical year under the 
original H legislation becomes clear from a careful analysis of Ley. 25.4—5. 
In the first place it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that these verses seem 
overloaded with references to the Sabbath and with the characteristic Priestly 
technical term, })naw, ‘Sabbath observance through complete abstention from 
work,’’ Moreover, mb naw in v. 4a, following immediately upon [}1naw] naw 
yix> nm, seems awkward at least, if not actually suspicious. These redundan- 
cies of expression are, however, easily relieved if we regard }inaw and md naw 
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of the year, that, in other words, the year shall be reckoned as 
beginning with the first month. We must correlate them likewise 
with Ex. 40.2, 17, where the clear implication is that the New 
Year’s Day was celebrated upon I/1. In consequence we must 
assign these verses here to late P2. We have then in Lev. 25.20-22 
an additional biblical passage of late P2 origin recording a system 
of calendation in which the year was reckoned as beginning in the 
spring, and presumably therefore upon I/1. 

The evidence of these three passages, Ex. 12.2; 40.2, 17; Lev. 
25.20-22, coupled with Ezra 6.15,%9 is decisive that quite late 


in v. 4a and all of v. 5b as RP. With these expressions removed the passage 
reads more smoothly and unifiedly. And its basic meaning and purpose become 
thereby all the clearer, that the Sabbatical year is still designed by the H leg- 
islators to provide an opportunity for the land to rest. On the other hand, the 
RP insertion, }1nav in vv. 4a and 5b, emphasizes the principle, not of the resting 
of the land, but of abstention from work by the people; while the other RP 
insertion, 7175 nay in v. 4a, in turn seems to repeat the Priestly idea first ex- 
pressed in Gen 2.3, that the Sabbath rest was in honor and an act of positive 
worship of Yahweh. Undoubtedly these insertions here are the work of the 
same P2 editor as are vv. 20-22, for they reflect precisely the same point of 
view. 

But these considerations bring to light another matter of interest in this 
study. It is clear that in Deut. 15.1-18 the Deuteronomic reformers sought 
not only to nationalize the institution of the Sabbatical year, to provide for 
its simultaneous and uniform observance throughout the entire country, but 
they endeavored likewise to socialize the institution, to disregard, and im- 
pliedly thereby to abrogate, the old, agricultural implications of the Sabbati- 
cal year and the resting of the land, and instead to emphasize the purely social 
implications, the old practice of the release of Hebrew slaves after seven years 
of servitude (Ex. 21.2-11; cf. M 9, 38-50) and the apparently new practice of 
the release of debts. Significantly, however, the H legislation for the Sabbatical 
year in Lev. 25 ignores completely these two Deuteronomic Sabbatical year 
procedures and reverts back to the pre-Deuteronomic, agricultural practice 
recorded in the Book of the Covenant, retaining, however, the Deuteronomic 
nationalization of the institution. This is obviously another instance where 
the H legislators consciously repealed earlier Deuteronomic legislation. 

39 Esth. 3.7 also manifestly assumes a year beginning on I/1; but im- 
pliedly this reflects Babylonian-Persian rather than specifically Jewish usage 
(so also Marti in EB, IV, 5367). 

Still one other passage in the Bible assumes in unique and most significant 
manner the observance of the New Year’s Day upon I/1. Careful consideration 
of Num. 7.89 shows unmistakably that this final verse of the chapter has no 
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in the biblical period a strong effort was made to shift the New 
Year’s Day to I/1. With this, since it too is recorded explicitly 


direct connection with all that precedes immediately, but that instead it must 
have constituted the concluding verse of an older P account of the setting up 
and dedication of the tabernacle in the wilderness. It describes the final pro- 
cedure of this ceremony, or rather the customary practice which followed im- 
mediately thereon. The verbs within the verse must be construed in the fre- 
quentative sense; ‘‘And whenever Moses would enter the ‘tent of meeting’ 
(notice the use here of the older term, ty bmx, in contrast to the younger 
term, ]2vp, in v. 1) to speak with Him (Yahweh), he would hear the voice 
speaking to him from above the ‘mercy-seat’ (cf. M 8, 34 ff., note 41) which 
was upon the ark of testimony, from between the two cherubim, and it would 
speak to him.” It is not at allcertain of just what preceding biblical passage this 
verse is the immediate continuation. Were it not for the use of the older term, 
ayy bmx, it would be tempting to link this verse on to Ex. 40.38. As it is, it 
seems best to regard the verse as the continuation (although perhaps with the 
loss of a few intervening verses) of Ex. 29.43, and probably as belonging to Pg. 

Vv. 1-88, on the other hand, must unquestionably be linked with the nar- 
rative in Ex. 40. With this then they undoubtedly assume the celebration of 
the New Year’s Day and the day of the setting up of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness and of the dedication of it and of the altar upon I/1. But it is ex- 
tremely significant that Num. 7.1-88 provide for twelve additional days of 
celebration of the dedication of the altar, each day marked by the sacrifice 
offered by the representative of one of the tribes, twelve days beginning upon 
I/1 and extending therefore through I/12. Despite the fact that we have had 
to fix the eight days of the dedication of the sanctuary of Ex. 40 as extending 
from XII/23 through I/1, it is impossible not to correlate these additional 
twelve days of dedication of the altar with the celebration of the New Year’s 
festival in Babylonia in honor of Marduk on the first eleven days of Nisan, the 
first month of the Babylonian calendar (cf. Zimmern, in KAT3, 370 f.; ‘‘Bab- 
ylonische Vorstufen der vorderasiatischen Mysterienreligionen,’’ ZDMG, 76 
[1922], 52 f.; Meissner, ‘‘Die gegenwartigen Hauptprobleme d. assyriologischen 
Forschung,” 2bid., 93). That due cognizance of this Babylonian festival period 
was taken by late, post-Exilic biblical tradition, if not also by actual, historic 
practice, is evidenced by the fact that Ezra 8.31 records that the band of exiles 
returning under Ezra did not set out upon their journey from their starting- 
point in Babylonia until I/12, i.e., the day following the close of the eleven 
day period of celebration of the Babylonian New Year’s festival (cf. M 1, 51, 
note 53). Such being the case, there is no reason to doubt that Num. 7.1-88 
likewise is cognizant of this Babylonian festival period and fixes the twelve- 
day period of its celebration in accordance therewith. (The twelve days here, 
instead of the eleven days of the Babylonian festal period, must be, of course, 
a concession to the tradition of the twelve tribes, and perhaps also to the sym- 
bolism of the number twelve in Jewish tradition). The import of all this is 
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in Ex. 12.18,4° must have gone hand in hand the change in the 
system of reckoning the day, no longer from morning to morning, 

~as of old, but now from evening to evening.'* And with this in 
turn as an inevitable result came the redating of the festivals, 
beginning no longer in the morning, but now in the evening. 
Thus, for example, the Sukkot festival, which had formerly com- 
menced with the morning of VII/15, under the older system the 
beginning of the day, now was made to begin with the evening 
of the fifteenth, under the new system now the beginning of the 
day, but actually in point of time a half day earlier than the 
former beginning of the day. The effect of this change, or at least 
one effect, was to make the beginning of this festival coincide 
exactly, instead of only approximately, as had been the case 
under the old system, with the night of the full moon; and un- 
doubtedly this was an important consideration in this reorgani- 
zation of the calendar. Corresponding to this was, as we have seen, 
the advancing of the moment of beginning the Mazzot festival 
by a half a day, to the night of I/15, instead of the following 
morning, as had been the practice previously. And this in turn 
made the beginning of the Mazzot festival coincide not only with 
the night of the full moon but also with the night of the celebra- 
tion of the Passover, so that in consequence the two festivals, 
Mazzot and Passover, now became identified and merged com- 
pletely into one festival, instead of, as had apparently been the 
case up to this very time, the Passover being celebrated independ- 
ently during the night and the Mazzot festival beginning only 
the next morning, after the Passover celebration was completely 
finished. 


obvious; it is that there was a direct Babylonian influence, transmitted, of 
course, through Jews migrating from Babylonia to Palestine, upon Jewish life 
in Palestine in general, and upon the evolution of Calendar III in particular. 
We shall have a more detailed and clearer picture of this process shortly. 

40 Ley. 23.32 must, of course, be assigned to this same late P2 stratum. 

141 In this connection, however, it should be noted that Ex. 40.38, which, 
as we have just seen, reckons the new year from I/1, still mentions the day 
before the night, as do also Num. 9.15, 16, 21, a passage manifestly secondary 
to Ex. 40. No particular import, however, need be attached to this, since ap- 
parently the very nature of the incident recounted would necessitate the men- 
tion of the day before the night. 
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From all this it is clear that the entire transition from Cal- 
endar II to Calendar III was slow and gradual. As we have seen, 
Pg, with its months of thirty days each, still employed Calendar 
II. But the transfer in Calendar III of the dates of the most im- 
portant festivals from the moments at which they had been 
celebrated under Calendar II, moments which still in Calendar 
II were closely related to the four critical days of the solar year, 
the equinoctial and solstitial days, to moments significant only 
in a basically lunar calendar, the days of the new and full moons, 
and with this the change in the system of reckoning the day 
from evening to evening, instead of from morning to morning, 
as under Calendars I and II, establish beyond all question that 
Calendar III must have been basically a lunar calendar, which 
reckoned the year, in conformity with a recurrent cycle of twelve 
phases of the moon, as of either three hundred and fifty-four or 
three hundred and fifty-five days, and with twelve months of, 
in the main, alternately thirty and twenty-nine days each. As we 
have seen, Ezra 6.15 clearly implies that the twelfth month of 
the year of Calendar III consisted of only twenty-nine days.™? 

Manifestly then Calendar III was really the creation of a 
succession of P2 writers and legislators; and equally manifestly 


42 Cf, above, note 133. Gen. 8.14 too, as has been said already, interpreted 
in conjunction with Gen. 7.11, seems to base its reckoning upon a lunar year of 
three hundred and fifty-four days (i.e., with twelve months of alternately 
thirty and twenty-nine days each), harmonized, however, with a solar year 
ten (not eleven, as is frequently stated) days longer, i. e., three hundred and 
sixty-four days. Obviously this last is not at all a true solar year, but is rather 
the artificial solar year of Enoch and Jubilees (cf. M 2, 4 ff.). On the other 
hand, as has been stated previously (above, p. 72), the implication of Gen. 
8.3-4, correlated with 7.11, is that the one hundred and fifty days during which 
the waters of the flood continued to increase, constituted exactly five months, 
five successive months therefore of thirty days each. That there is thus a seri- 
ous and irreconcilable discrepancy between the statements of Gen. 8.3 and 
4a is self-evident, a discrepancy which is, however, easily solved. Manifestly 
vv. 3-4aab come from Pg, while the insertion of the precise day of the month 
in v. 4a8 comes from RP2. The original statement is based upon Calendar II, 
still employed, as we have seen, by Pg, while the secondary dating in v. 4aB8 
and also the related datings in 7.11a and 8.14 and also the closely related 
dating in 8.13a are from RP2 and are reckoned according to its lunar calendar, - 
viz., Calendar III in the late stages of its evolution. 
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it was basically a lunar calendar, the months of which differed 
in duration and character decidedly from those of Calendar II. 
One practical effect of this was to dislocate the festivals still 
further from their former coincidence with or specific relation to 
the critical moments of the solar year, and in consequence to 
reduce still further their original solar aspects. And another 
and apparently an equally purposed effect was to fix the datings 
of the festivals with a maximum of precision both within the 
year itself and also with relation to the phases of the moon. For 
under this basically lunar calendar the new moon must have 
fallen regularly upon the first of each month and the full moon 
with corresponding regularity upon the fifteenth. Obviously it 
must have been this very calendar against which the author of 
Jubilees 6.32-37 fulminated so vehemently. 

But, as has already been intimated, a lunar calendar such as 
this would be altogether incomplete without a proper and exact 
system of intercalation, a system of intercalation differing from 
and presumably more exact in its harmonization of the lunar 
with the solar year than the system which must have been em- 
ployed under Calendar II. That such a system of intercalation 
must have been introduced with the adoption of Calendar III 
is an absolutely inescapable conclusion. But precisely what this 
system of intercalation may have been is not certain because of 
total lack of significant evidence. All in all, however, it seems 
probable that it was the nineteen-year cycle, with theinsertion 
of an extra, thirteenth month, of varyingly twenty-nine or thirty 
days, seven times within the nineteen-year period, which we find 
basic to the Jewish system of calendation in the rabbinic and 


143 For this end prophets had inveighed, practically in vain, for several 
centuries, and legislators had likewise sought to achieve it through enactments 
from the Deuteronomic Reformation down to the comparatively late day with 
which we are now dealing. And apparently this final reformation, for such it 
may well be called, did achieve this greatly desired goal. Henceforth, so the 
evidence seems to indicate, non-Yahwistic, solar elements in the cult practice 
of Judaism were reduced to a minimum, and such as did survive this reform, 
such as, for example, the ceremonies of the Simhat Bet HaSo’ebah (cf. M 11, 
29 f.), were divested of practically all their former, foreign, objectionable char- 
acter and were completely integrated into the official cult of Yahweh. 
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subsequent periods, which was adopted at this time.“ With this 
Calendar III became a true luni-solar calendar. i 

But with this new calendar, with the duration of its months 
and the moments of their beginning altogether different than 
those of the months of Calendar II, we would expect to find a 
new method of designating the months, by name instead of by 
number, as had been the practice under Calendar II. Unques- 
tionably with the gradual evolution and official adoption of 
Calendar III we must link the introduction of the Babylonian 
month names. Tradition has recognized that these names were 
of Babylonian origin, and has attributed their introduction to 
Babylonian exiles returning to Palestine under Cyrus. But while 
science has established conclusively that this tradition was cor- 
rect in regarding these names as Babylonian in origin, we have 
shown" that in only the vaguest and most general way can the 
introduction of these Babylonian month names be attributed to 
returning Babylonian exiles. As we have shown, these Babylonian 
month names appear in only seventeen biblical passages, and in 
the vast majority of these the Babylonian name is equated with 
the corresponding month designated by number,*° a practice like- 
wise employed still in the majority of the ten passages of the 
Apocrypha in which also the Babylonian month names occur. 
This evidence shows unmistakably that these Babylonian month 
names must have been introduced comparatively late and that 
only slowly and with apparent reluctance on the part of the 
people did they completely supplant the older system of desig- 
nating the months by number. Quite clearly for a considerable 
period the months of Calendar III, despite their basic difference 
in duration and moments of beginning from the corresponding 
months of Calendar II, must have continued to be designated 
by number instead of by the later Babylonian names. And clearly 
too when in both Bible and Apocrypha a Babylonian month 


™44 That the nineteen-year cycle was probably in use in Babylonia at this 
time, cf. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, 1, 
132 ff. 

ums M1, 19-22. 

“© For the import of the three unequated datings in Neh. 1.1 2.1; 6.15, 
cf. below, p. 117. 
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name is equated with the designation of the respective month 
by number, if this equation have any exactness at all, it must 
be with the month designated by number under the system of 
Calendar III and not under the earlier system of Calendar II. 
Otherwise, and more probably, these equations are, at least in 
the majority of instances, only relative and inexact. 

From the eventual adoption of these Babylonian month 
names the inference may be drawn with reasonable certainty that 
Calendar III was of Babylonian origin, at least in its mechanical 
aspects, in the names of the months and in its system of reckoning 
the months and years and of intercalation. Whether the shifting 
of the dates of the festivals under it to coincide more accurately 
with the new and full moon days of the months was likewise the 
result of Babylonian influence or was adopted in accordance with 
Babylonian precedent is a question which will be considered later. 

One further change in the system of dating the festivals under 
Calendar III must be considered. As we have seen, in the course 
of the evolution of this calendar the two originally independent, 
though synchronized festivals, Passover and Mazzot, came to 
be permanently fused. Whereas in the calendar systems of D, 
H and early P2 Passover was celebrated in the night and the 
Mazzot festival began only the following morning, under Calen- 
dar III the two festivals were fused completely and in such man- 
ner that the specific Passover rite on the first night marked the 
beginning of the Mazzot phase of the joint festival as well. Quite 
naturally, and perhaps even with definite purpose, the Passover 
character of the joint festival came again under these conditions 
to dominate the festival celebration,47 and correspondingly the 
_ Mazzot aspect of the festival became of secondary import. 

One significant result developed from this. Originally, in the 
Mazzot festival proper, not the first day of the festival but the 
seventh and last day was the day of greatest importance, upon 
which the ritual celebration of the festival culminated."4* This 
was followed upon the next day, the day after the close of the 
festival, ‘‘the day after the Sabbath,” by the meaningful rite of 


47 Precisely as, as we have seen, had been the obvious purpose and achieve- 
ment of the Deuteronomic reformers; cf. above, p. 45. 
™48 Cf, Ex. 13.7; 15.20-21; cf. also M 5, 281 ff. 
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the solemn cutting and sacrifice of the first sheaf of the new crop. 
~ And fifty days after this ceremony the Festival of First-fruits was 
celebrated. But after the final fusion of the Passover and Mazzot 
festivals under Calendar III and the renewed emphasis upon the 
Passover motif quite naturally the first day of the festival came, 
gradually no doubt, to be regarded as of primary importance, 
marked, as it was, by the performance of the most distinctive 
festal rite. And with this the seventh day, the closing day of the 
festival, naturally lost all, or almost all, of its old significance. 
Apparently with this the ritual cutting of the first sheaf; an 
ancient ceremony, as we have seen, apparently suppressed by the 
Deuteronomic reformers and then revived by the H legislators, 
again sank into desuetude, at least in official Judaism.'49 With all 
this, of course, the old “‘day after the Sabbath”’ likewise lost its 
significance entirely, since no distinctive rite was any longer per- 
formed upon it; and in particular it ceased in course of time, 
at least in official Judaism, to be the point of departure in reckon- 
ing the fifty days until the Shabuot festival. Instead “‘the day after 
the Passover’’s° eventually took the place formerly held by ‘‘the 
day after the Sabbath.’ As Josh. 5.11 seems to imply, this day 
now marked the moment when the new crop might be cut and 
eaten, apparently, however, no longer with any specific rite, 
comparable to the cutting of the first sheaf and its attendant 
ceremonies, to mark in solemn manner the transition from the 
enjoyment of the old crop to that of the new;'s' and it likewise 
came in time to fix the day from which the reckoning of the fifty 
days until the Shabuot festival was now figured. Accordingly this 
festival now and henceforth fell upon the sixth of the third month, 
Sivan.'s? 


49 Though perhaps still continued, for a time at least, in Samaritan and 
Sadducean practice, together with their persistent adherence to the older 
practice of reckoning the fifty-day period until the Shabuot festival from the 
day following the close of the Passover-Mazzot festival, ‘‘the day after the 
Sabbath.” 

80 Num. 33.3; Josh. 5.11. 

st Cf. M 5, 278, note 1 and 285 ff. 

*s? The fact that in the earlier stages of Calendar III the Mazzot festival, 
and with it the Festival of First-fruits, had been postponed from their original 
moments of celebration, the Mazzot festival from the week in which the spring 
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These considerations make clear that these particular calen- 
dar changes growing out of the substitution of the term, ‘‘the 
day after the Passover,” with its far-reaching implications, for 
the older term, “‘the day after the Sabbath,” with its own partic- 
ular implications, must be quite late comparatively speaking. 
The fact that the later term, ‘‘the day after the Passover,’ occurs 
in only two P2 passages, Num. 33.3 and Josh. 5.11,'53 may per- 
haps be regarded as corroborating this conclusion somewhat. 
Of even greater significance in this direction is the fact that 
nowhere does the biblical legislation actually record the provision 
for the celebration of the Shabuot festival upon the fiftieth day 
after ‘‘the day after the Passover,’ unquestionably because this 
final step in the reorganization of the festival calendar had actu- 
ally not yet taken place, or at least had not yet been formally 
approved and recorded by the religious and legislative authorities 
of the day, at the time the canon of the Torah was fixed. This 
‘conclusion finds strong confirmation in the realization that this 
final change in the festival calendar, implied in the formal recog- 
nition of ‘‘the day after the Passover” and the transfer to it of 
the institution formerly associated with ‘‘the day after the Sab- 
bath,” viz., the beginning of the eating of the new crop, was not 
accepted by either the Samaritans or the Sadducees or by their 


equinox occurred to the week beginning with the full moon of the first month, 
and the Festival of First-fruits correspondingly fifty days later, a postpone- 
ment of at least one, and possibly of even two weeks, and had thus been sepa- 
rated from their original connections respectively with the beginning and end 
of the grain harvest, a connection which, however, had never been forgotten 
completely, may well have contributed somewhat to this latest advancing, 
from its old moment on ‘‘the day after the Sabbath”’ to ‘‘the day after the Pass- 
over,”’ the date of the beginning of the harvest and the ritual eating of the 
new grain (Josh. 5.11), and also the date of the Festival of First-fruits by six 
full days, and thus bringing these two festivals again into closer proximity to 
the moments of the harvest season with which they had been associated orig- 
inally. 

153 Cf. above, p. 96. Very significantly, however, LXX A and B to Josh. 
5.11 omit the phrase, mopn nono», entirely, although all the versions appar- 
ently, including Sam., record it in Num. 33.3. However, whether this expres- 
sion in Num. 33.3 is original or secondary, will be discussed later (below, note 
163). 
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apparent successors, the Karaites and Falashas,"®4 but that these 
groups continued to celebrate the Shabuot festival as of old, upon 
a Sunday, the fiftieth day after the close of the Passover-Mazzot 
festival, ‘‘the day after the Sabbath.” With them apparently 
“the day after the Sabbath” retained much, if not all of its old 
significance, and ‘“‘the day after the Passover’ was apparently 
never recognized.'s5 Only the Pharisees actually accepted the new 
institution of ‘‘the day after the Passover,’”’ and with it the new 
dating of the Shabuot festival on the sixth of Sivan. But, as has 
been said, under dominant Pharisee influence, this dating became 
official in subsequent Judaism. More convincing evidence of the 
comparatively very late date of this ultimate stage in the evolu- 
tion of Calendar III can hardly be required. 

And finally one other institution of the calendar must like- 
wise come from the period near to the very moment of the official 
closing of the canon of the Torah, an institution the date of which 
we can happily fix with reasonable exactness. Num. 9.6-14 re- 
cords the institution of the second Passover, to be observed from 
II/14 through I1/20 by those who had been prevented from cele- 
brating the Passover proper at its regular time in the first month, 
either because they were ritually unclean at the moment, or upon 
a journey, or for some other comparable and equally valid reason. 
It should be noticed in the first place that this legislation itself 
presumes a year which begins upon I/1, since Num. 9.1 mani- 
festly reckons the first two weeks of the first month, preceding 
the Passover festival, the real traditional anniversary of the 
exodus from Egypt, as already a part of the second year. Obvi- 
ously it is speaking here of a calendar year, and one which must 
therefore have begun upon I/1.*5° 

The nature of the second Passover is perfectly clear and re- 
quires no elucidation. Here it is represented as instituted by 
Moses in the second year of the desert sojourn. Outside of this 


4 M5, 278 ff. 

85 Jubilees too seems not to have recognized this change, since it fixes the 
celebration of Shabuot on III/15 (II1/11?), likewise upon a Sunday; cf. M 2, 
87-93. 

1586 So also II Chron. 29.3. These are then additional biblical instances of 
the New ,Year’s Day upon I/1. 
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Pentateuchal passage it seems to be known only to the Chron- 
icler. Ezra 6.19-22 impliedly shows acquaintance with this insti- 
tution of the second Passover, since it states explicitly that the 
returned exiles celebrated the Passover at the prescribed time 
in the first month, because all of them, priests, levites, and laity, 
together with their brethren who had never gone into exile, but 
who had dissociated themselves from the defiling practices of 
the surrounding nations, were ritually pure. The implication 
seems to be that, had they not been ritually pure, they would 
have been unable to celebrate the Passover at the prescribed 
time, but, in accordance with the legislation in Num. 9.6—-14, 
would have had to postpone it to the corresponding period in 
the second month.157 

Of far greater significance, however, is the description of the 
celebration of the second Passover in II Chron. 30. This tells 
that it was impossible to celebrate the Passover at its regular 
time in the first month, because the priests had not yet cleansed 
themselves of their defilement nor had the people assembled at. 
Jerusalem for this purpose. Accordingly Hezekiah consulted his 
counsellors, and their decision was to celebrate the festival in 
the second month. The unmistakable implication of this narra- 
tive is that this institution of the second Passover here was 
entirely an innovation of Hezekiah, and was in no wise dependent 
upon established Mosaic legislation recorded in the Torah.'s® 
At any rate not once is reference made here to Mosaic legislation 
providing for and regulating the second Passover ;59 and unques- 


157 I] Chron. 35.3, 6 also seems to imply the necessity for the ritual puri- 
fication of the people at large in preparation for the observance of the, Pass- 
over; cf. below, note 159 and J. Jeremias, Die Passahfeier der Samaritaner; 
Beiheft zur ZA W, 59, p. 109. 

58 Notice that the Chronicler regularly, and apparently as a matter of 
principle, cites the Torah of Moses as the supreme legislative authority when- 
ever the slightest opportunity to do so offers itself (cf. I Chron. 16.40; II Chron, 
23.18; 25.4; 31.3, 4; 35.12). Even in this very narrative he does not fail to do 
so; cf. vv. 5, 6, 18. 

59 Unless perhaps a1n23 in v. 18 be so interpreted; but the entire passage, 
vv. 16-20, is extremely awkward and confused and makes the decided impres- 
sion of bungled editorial revision and expansion. Certainly a1n>9 in v. 5 refers 
to the Passover legislation of P in Ex. 12 rather than to that for the second 
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tionably had the Chronicler been familiar with such legislation, 
in other words, had he known of the provision in Num. 9.6-14, 
he would scarcely have failed to cite his authority. No other 
conclusion is possible than that the Chronicler did not know of 
any Mosaic legislation providing for the second Passover. For 
this reason he could ascribe this institution to Hezekiah. But if 
this be so, then it follows that this legislation for the second 
Passover in Num. 9.6-14 must be somewhat later than the Chron- 
icler, that, in other words, it must, at the very earliest, be as- 
signed to some time in the first half of the third century B.c. 
The institution of the second Passover itself was somewhat older 
than this, for, as we have seen, the Chronicler, at least in II 
Chron. 30," was fully acquainted with its practice, although he 
knew as yet of no traditionally Mosaic legislation providing for 


Passover in Num. 9.6-14. In passing note should be taken of another signif- 
icant innovation in this legislation for the second Passover. It is the only bib- 
lical legislation for the Passover which specifically requires that the lay cele- 
brants must be ritually clean. Not even Ex. 12.3-20, which, as we have seen, 
is itself P2 and comparatively late, makes the slightest reference thereto. The 
reason for this innovation in Num. 9.6—14 is, however, perfectly plain. Accord- 
ing to Ex. 12.3-20 the entire Passover-Mazzot festival celebration took place 
at the home, and for this, it is self-evident, ritual purification was hardly essen- 
tial. Num. 9.6-14, on the other hand, clearly implies that the festival was to 
be celebrated by the people at the central sanctuary, and for this, of course, 
ritual purification was indispensable. This too is the explicit statement of II 
Chron. 30, and is likewise implied in Ezra 6.19-22 and II Chron. 35.3, 6, as 
the reference to the priests and levites shows. Manifestly this implies a partial 
return, though whether conscious or not is not certain, to the older Deuter- 
onomic practice of observing the Passover at the central sanctuary (Deut. 
16.1-8), which, as we have seen, H legislation had abrogated. As we have seen 
also, the P2 legislators of Ex. 12.3-20 had followed their H predecessors in 
legislating for the celebration of the fused Passover-Mazzot festival at the 
home. But, as we now see, the very latest P2 legislators, no doubt influenced 
by much the same consideration as the Deuteronomic reformers, viz., the 
dominance of the Passover over the Mazzot motif in the fused festival cele- 
bration, changed the scene of the celebration again to the central sanctuary. 
This was the established practice at the end of the second century B.c., as 
Jubilees 49. 16-21 shows (cf. J. Jeremias, op. cit., 69). And, as the Mishna evi- 
dences, this continued to be the practice of official Judaism so long as the 
Temple stood. 

%60 Though possibly not in Ezra 6.19-22, which has all the earmarks of 
very late editorial composition. 
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it. But until such legislation, viz., that in Num. 9.6-14, was 
definitely formulated and incorporated into the Torah, the insti- 
tution itself must still have been in a somewhat fluid and unof- 
ficial state. Its official recognition and formal inclusion in the 
established calendar of Judaism must, as has been said, be as- 
signed at the very earliest to the first half of the third century 
B.C. This date seems to be decisive." 

From all this evidence, and particularly from that of these 
last two institutions, the second Passover and ‘‘the day after 
the Passover,’’ with the implications of the latter for the date 


‘of the Shabuot festival, we must conclude that the festival cal- 


endar of P2, as recorded within the confines of the Torah itself, 
did not assume final shape at the very earliest until some time 
during the third century B.c.%? This conclusion is confirmed by 
a considerable mass of evidence, such as, for example, by the fact 
that LXX A and B to Josh. 5.11 do not yet contain the phrase, 
“the day after the Passover,’ likewise by the vigorous anta- 


161 Confirmation of this conclusion may be found in the fact that the scheme 
of Passover observance set forth in Jubilees 49 makes no provision whatever 
for the second Passover. This is all the more significant when it is borne in 
mind that v. 9 there does specify that only the ritually clean may participate 
in the Passover celebration, that, in other words, Jubilees does draw the dis- 
tinction between ritually clean and unclean with regard to the Passover cele- 
bration. Therefore that it fails to make some provision for the celebration of 
the Passover later by those who were unclean and therefore disqualified from 
celebrating it at the prescribed time, must indicate either that it was entirely 
unacquainted with Mosaic legislation making such provision or that this leg- 
islation in Num. 9.6-14 was so comparatively recent, with relation to the 
composition of Jubilees, that the authors of the later work did not regard it as 
sufficiently official and authoritative to at least take cognizance of, it in their 
festival program. 

162 And in fact did not assume its absolutely final shape, so far as fixing 
the date of the Shabuot festival.definitely upon III/6, fifty days after ‘“‘the 
day after the Passover,” until after the close of the Pentateuchal canon. 

63 It is by no means impossible, and in fact seems most probable, that the 
phrase, nopn nanoo in Num. 33.3, and in fact the whole of vv. 3b-5a,-+yws17 
at the end of v. 3a, may be a late, harmonistic, editorial insertion into the orig- 
inal text. Various considerations point to this conclusion. In the first place the 
repetition of }wsin at the end of v. 3a, after the expression pwxin wins had 
been used already just a few words before, is awkward and suspicious. Vv. 
3b-4 introduce an altogether subordinate thought, not essential, and even 
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gonism of the author of Jubilees to the official adoption of this 
lunar calendar of P2, to which reference has already been made, 
quite as if even at the end of the second century B.c. this cal- 
endar was still so comparatively recent that it had not yet been 
formally adopted by all the religious authorities and sects of 
Judaism, also by the only partial adoption of this calendar by 
the Samaritans" and Sadducees, and finally by the fact that 
still as late as I Maccabees the months were designated by num- 
ber as well as by their Babylonian names. 

Summing up our conclusions thus far; it is clear that Calendar 
IIf-as a whole is the result of a gradual evolutionary process 


somewhat disturbing to the main narrative. Their secondary, editorial char- 
acter is indicated likewise by the loose and awkward syntactical connection 
of 3122 b>, at the end of v. 4a, with the rest of the sentence. Furthermore, v. 
5a repeats, practically verbatim, what has been stated already in v. 3aa; this 
repetition is, of course, necessitated by the insertion of the secondary material 
in vv. 3b-Sa. Finally, v. 5b is the immediate continuation of v. 3a (— ws). 
These considerations seem sufficient to establish the secondary character of 
vv. 3b-5a, and with these, of course, of the phrase mopr nanno in v. 3b. 

64 It is a matter of more than passing significance that of all the calendar 
changes which the gradual evolution of Calendar III called forth, only that 
which would have fixed the New Year’s Day upon I/1,was not approved and 
adopted by official Judaism. But the fact that Enoch and Jubilees, and ap- 
parently I and II Maccabees also, represent the New Year’s Day as falling 
upon I/1, would seem to indicate that in certain circles of Judaism even this 
innovation did find some acceptance, even though eventually rejected by the 
religious authorities, the Pharisees no doubt, in favor of the older practice of 
Calendar III of the New Year’s Day upon VII/1. It is indeed surprising that 
Jubilees should have adopted this particular innovation of Calendar III (cf. 
Jubilees 7.2) in view of its basic rejection of and open antagonism to the prin- 
ciple underlying Calendar III, viz., that of the lunar reckoning of the months 
and year and the resultant dating of the festivals. 

x6; In this connection it is interesting and significant to note that II Chron. 
30.1, 10 (cf. v. 18, the secondary character of which within this chapter we 
have already noted) states definitely that the Galileans accepted it with un- 
questioning devotion and piety. In all likelihood this is the oldest specific 
record of the divergent attitudes of the Samaritans and the Galileans toward 
the Temple at Jerusalem and the authority of the religious leaders there, which 
play such a conspicuous role in the later historical records and traditions of 
both Judaism and Christianity. That these divergent attitudes can thus be 
traced back to approximately 300 B.c. is of more than passing historical 
significance. 
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extending over a period of approximately one hundred and fifty 
years, from about 400 B.c. to about 250 B.c., or even some- 
what later than this. Speaking generally the evolution of Calen- 
dar III seems to have sprung out of the urge to develop and 
adopt officially a perfect luni-solar calendar. It began accordingly 
with the transfer of the moments of celebrating the Sukkot and 
combined Passover-Mazzot festivals from their original dates to 
the full moon days of the seventh and first months respectively, 
and of the New Year’s Day from VII/10 to VII/1; the new moon 
day of the seventh month. It was completed only with the adop- 
tion of the new system of reckoning the day, from evening to 
evening, with the consequent redating of the festivals, with each 
festival now beginning in the evening, with a new system of 
months of alternately thirty and twenty-nine days each, with 
new, Babylonian month names applied to them, and with a new 
system of intercalation. 

The evolution of Calendar III falls into two distinct periods, 
an early and a late period, and with each of these two periods 
capable of being subdivided into two lesser periods. Between the 
two periods the end of the Persian and the beginning of the 
Greek epoch seem to be the dividing line. To Period Ia may be 
assigned the first steps in the evolution of Calendar III, already 
noted, viz., the transfer of the New Year’s Day from VII/10 to 
VII/1, of Sukkot from VII/3-9 to VII/15-21, of the Passover to 
the night of 1/14 and of the Mazzot festival to I/15-21. To Period 
Ib must be assigned the evolution of the eighth day of the Suk- 
kot celebration, Shemini Atseret, on VII/22 and of Yom Kippur 
on VII/10. 

To Period Ila belong those processes which practically com- 
pleted the evolution of Calendar III as a perfect, or approxi- 
mately perfect luni-solar calendar, viz., the change in the system 
of reckoning the day, the redating of the festivals to begin at 
sunset, and with this the final and complete fusion of the Pass- 
over and Mazzot festivals, as recorded in Ex. 12.18,'© the new 


166 [n this connection Ezek. 45.21-25 is of extreme interest and significance for 
this study. These verses give the program for the celebration of the Mazzot and 
Sukkot festivals which the prophet is represented as having formulated. The vast 
majority of biblical scholars accept more or less unquestioningly the Ezekelian 
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system of months of alternately thirty and twenty-nine days 
~ each and the new system of intercalation. To Period IIb, which 


authorship of these verses and this program (cf. in particular, Herrmann, 
Ezechielstudien, 60; and against this view, Hélscher, Hesekiel: der Dichter und das 
Buch, 201 f.). However, v. 21 in particular presents a number of problems, all of 
which have been apparently solved by scholars in a seemingly simple and ready- 
to-hand manner, which, however, misses the real import of the verse completely 
and serves only to make confusion worse confounded. Of these proposed so- 
lutions of the various problems which the verse presents only one can be regarded 
as absolutely certain and correct, viz., the reading, with three manuscripts 
(cf;-Bewer’s critical apparatus in Kittel’s Bzblia Hebratca [ed. Kahle]) and 
with all the versions, of nYaw for niyaw of MT. Jahn (Das Buch Ezechiel, 335) 


has suggested that the reading of MT represents an attempt to smuggle into 
the text a reference to the Shabuot festival, in order to complete, in the proph- 
et’s festival program, the cycle of the three pilgrimage festivals. But if so, then 
it must be admitted that, on the one hand, the change was made comparatively 
late, since all the versions, even the Vulgate, read nyaw here, and that, on the 


other hand, such an attempt to represent the prophet as referring to the Shab- 
uot festival in addition to the Passover and the Sukkot festival would have 
been exceedingly clumsy; for had a reference to or legislation for the Shabuot 
festival been intended here by the original author, it would certainly have 
been in a place and manner quite different from this. 

Furthermore, it is self-evident that the word an, at the beginning of v. 21b 
is syntactically difficult, if not impossible. This difficulty is evident from the 
fact that LXX divides the verse differently than does MT and assigns 3n to 
the first half of the verse. Pesh. inserts a connective waw before in, but, it is 
clear, this helps the reading not at all and serves only to emphasize all the 
more the textual difficulty here. Again the vast majority of modern biblical 
scholars attempt to solve the problem by cutting the Gordian knot and trans- 
posing 3n to precede nop. Finally, practically all these scholars are greatly 
troubled by the fact that the verse dates the festival as beginning on 1/14 and 
continuing for seven days. Practically all (so Cornill, Bertholet, Kraetzsch- 
mar, Jahn, Rothstein [in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, 11, though with more reser- 
vation in Kautzsch, Die heilige Schrift des A. T.,4 11] and Hdlscher, all fol- 
lowing a suggestion first offered by Smend) change mechanically and absolutely 
apodictically nyanwa of MT to awona and make the festival begin upon I/15. 
Neither of these emendations has the slightest internal evidence to support 
it, and both miss the point completely. The solution of these two problems, so 
far as problems do exist here, must be sought in an entirely different direction. 

The first fact of significance here is that the festival is designated only as 
non. The name nixon an does not occur even once. And yet that the Mazzot 
festival is implied also in the use of the term mppm is evidenced by the fact 
that this Passover festival is made to endure, not for a single night, but for 
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apparently belongs well within the third century B.c. and ante- 
dates by very little the closing of the Pentateuchal canon, belong 


the full period of seven days and likewise by the specific command that during 
these seven days mazzot should be eaten. These considerations establish be- 
yond all question the correctness of the reading jyanxa of MT and of all the 
versions. It needs but a moment’s thought to realize that the dating of the 
festival here, as well as the designation of it by the name nopn alone, together 
with the unmistakable implication that the mazzot are to be eaten from the 
very first moment of the festival accord perfectly with the dating, name and 
manner of celebration of this festival prescribed in P legislation in general and 
in Ex. 12.18 in particular. The realization of this fact suffices to establish be- 
yond the slightest possibility of doubt the correctness of the dating here. And 
not that alone, but the fact that both pieces of legislation, Ex. 12.18 and 
Ezek. 45.21, begin in precisely the same way and throughout have marked 
affinities of expression establishes clearly that a close relationship exists 
between them. 

But it is equally clear that this verse, and in fact this entire passage, has 
perhaps even closer affinities with the parallel legislation in Num. 28.16-17. 
Even there one slight textual difficulty exists, for it is apparent that in v. 17 
yn alone, as it stands at present, is insufficient, or is at least ambiguous. As it 
stands at present we can translate 3n only in its original meaning, ‘‘a sacred 
dance.”’ But certainly this was not the meaning intended; for, on the one hand, 
we know that the sacred dance connected with this festival was performed, 
not upon the first day, but upon the last day of the festival (cf. Ex. 13.6; M 5, 
281-283; also above, note 100), and, on the other hand, it is clear from a com- 
parison with Lev. 23.6 that the word nixon has fallen out, or, perhaps better, 
has been purposely omitted here, after in, by late P editors, who, in the spirit — 
of the legislation of Ex. 12.18, desired to use only the name no»n for the now 
completely fused Passover-Mazzot festival. As we have seen, Num. 28.16-17 
provided for the celebration of the Passover on the night of I 14 and for the 
Mazzot festival from the morning of I/15 through 1/21. 

It is now clear that Ezek. 45.21 is related to Num. 2816-17 very closely 
and is in all probability dependent upon it more or less directly. From this it 
follows that the syntactically impossible in in Ezek. 45.21 is the result of direct 
patterning after the almost equally difficult, if not impossible yn in Num. 28.17. 
Unquestionably this syntactically impossible wording here is original and cor- 
rect, as the versions testify. And the solution of the problem is not at all to 
emend the text, as the various biblical scholars propose, but to retain the 
awkward and practically meaningless text precisely as it is and to realize that 
this awkwardness and syntactical confusion are due to the clumsy efforts of 
very late Priestly writers or editors to harmonize the legislation of Num. 
28.16-17, with its provision for the celebration of the Passover upon the night 
of 1/14 and the Mazzot festival from the morning of 1/15 to the morning of 
1/22, with that of Ex. 12.18, with its complete fusion of these two festivals 
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the final, and what seem to be, in the main, more or less incidental 
stages in the evolution of Calendar III, the attempted transfer 
of the New Year’s Day from VII/1 to I/1, the introduction of 


under the single name nosq in and the beginning of the resultant composite 
festival, marked by the offering of the Paschal sacrifice and also by the com- 
mencement of the period of eating mazzot, upon the night of 1/14. It is obvious 
that to the author of Ezek. 45.21 this Passover-Mazzot festival began at night- 
fall, that in other words, precisely as did the authors of Ex. 12.18, he too reck- 
oned the day from evening to evening. But this in turn establishes beyond all 
question that Ezek. 45.21, and with it the entire passage, vv. 21-25, must be 
later than both Num. 28.16 ff. and Ex. 12.18, and that it can therefore under 
no condition be the work of the prophet himself, nor of his age, but must be 
the work of a much later Priestly writer living not earlier than the middle of 
the third century B.c. (So far as this one passage is concerned, this dating 
would agree with the dating of the entire book by Torrey [Pseudo-Ezekiel and 
the Original Prophecy].) F 

One further consideration of interest and importance bears upon the festi- 
val calendar recorded in Ezek. 45.18-25. We have just shown that the legisla- 
tion for the Passover in v. 21 depends directly upon Ex. 12.18, that both pre- 
sume a day beginning in the evening and not in the morning, and that accord- 
ingly neither passage can be older than the middle of the third century B.c., 
at approximately which time the new system of reckoning the day must have 
been introduced. We have seen too that Yom Kippur had been instituted 
before this time, and that Lev. 23.32b represents an attempt to redate this 
festival in terms of the new system of reckoning the day (above, p. 25). It 
follows accordingly that the institution of Yom Kippur must be older than 
Ezek. 45.21. But, as Lev. 16.33 states explicitly, one of the primary purposes 
of the Yom Kippur ceremonial was the purification of the sanctuary and its 
equipment from all uncleanness which might have befallen them during the 
course of the year. That legislation manifestly contemplates only one day of 
purification of the sanctuary in the course of the year. This was thenceforth 
the established practice in Judaism throughout the post-Biblical period so 
long as the Temple stood. Accordingly it follows that, regardless of what the 
original reading may have been, particulary in the obviously extremely con- 
fused and corrupt v. 20, the provision in vv. 18-20 for two annual days of 
purification of the sanctuary on I/1 and VII/1 respectively (for the latter date, 
cf. LXX), i. e., exactly six months apart, must be earlier than the legislation 
for the one annual purification of the sanctuary upon Yom Kippur, recorded 
in Ley. 16.33. But granting this, it follows necessarily that the legislation for 
the Passover and Sukkot festivals in Ezek. 45.21 ff. can not be a literary and 
legislative unit with the legislation in vv. 18-20, but must be decidedly later. The 
legislation for the semi-annual purification of the sanctuary in vv. 18-20 must 
be set down as earlier than the middle of the fourth century B.c., the approx- 
imate date of the institution of Yom Kippur, and perhaps even quite a bit 
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the institution of the second Passover, the formal substitution 
of the concept of “‘the day after the Passover” for “‘the day after 
the Sabbath’’, with the resultant and final redating of the Sha- 
buot festival to fall upon the sixth of Sivan, and the introduction 
of the Babylonian month names. These two last processes seem 
to have evolved at a date so late that no specific record of them 
occurs in the Pentateuch itself, although the Babylonian month 
names are used sparingly in late prophetic and hagiographic 
writings. This implies that these two last processes must have 
evolved after the close of the Pentateuchal canon. 

Apparently Calendar III was based upon a Babylonian 
model; at least this would seem to be the implication of the adop- 
tion of the Babylonian month names to designate the new months 
of alternately thirty and twenty-nine days. This would seem also 
to be the implication of the very manifest, though ultimately 
unsuccessful, effort to fix the date of the New Year’s Day upon 
1/1,7°7 instead of upon VII/1. Apparently too the final stages 
of the evolution of Calendar III were,influenced to a by no means 
inconsiderable extent by considerations of reform of the tradi- 
tional festival ritual animated more or less by internal sectarian 
differences. Of this last the oft-cited vigorous protest of the 


earlier. On the other hand, as we have seen, vv. 21 ff. can not be earlier than 
the middle of the third century B.C. 

Furthermore, it seems quite probable that v. 22, in which the expiatory 
and purificatory idea seems paramount, should be linked with vv. 18-20 rather 
than with v. 21 immediately preceding. V. 23 would follow perfectly and with 
much closer continuity directly upon v. 21 than it does at present with v. 22 
intervening between them. 

And finally, the thought suggests itself that this late legislation for the Pass- 
over and Sukkot festivals, respectively upon I/15 and VII/15, was introduced 
here in order to give the implication that the two biennial days of purification 
of the sanctuary, on I/1 and VII/1 respectively, and the attendant expiatory 
rites were merely in preparation for the celebration of the two great semi- 
annual festivals, each exactly two weeks after the performance of the cere- 
monies of purification. 

Manifestly Ezek. 45,18-25 is anything but a literary and legislative unit, 
and the festival calendar which it records represents a growth over a period 
of at least a century and a half. Whether it was ever, either wholly or in part, 
actually in effect is, of course, problematic. 

167 Cf. also above, note 139. 
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author of Jubilees 6.32-38 against Calendar III in the latest 
stages of its evolution offers convincing evidence.*° 

It is self-evident that changes in a calendar system so exten- 
sive and significant as that from Calendar II to Calendar ITI, 
and likewise the internal changes and modifications within Cal- 
endar III itself in the course of its evolution could not have come 
about as the result of accident or of a mere momentary concatena- 
tion of circumstances. There must have been causes and purposes 
basic thereto. And our next task in this investigation is to deter- 
mine these causes and purposes and interpret them in relation 
to their times, so far as this may be possible. 


V 
THe HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF CALENDAR III 


In the determination of the historical causes and purposes which 
brought about the substitution of Calendar III for Calendar II 
and shaped its gradual evolution, a consideration of the calendar 
data present in the Elephantine papyri will furnish information 
of deep significance. Most of these documents are accurately 
dated. The earliest comes from 495 B.c.,9 still within the reign 
of Darius I. The vast majority of the dated or datable docu- 
ments come from within the century following immediately upon 
this date. Speaking generally therefore, practically all these docu- 
ments of significance for our study come from the fifth century 
B.C., and cover that entire century. But just this is, as we have 
seen, the period of the early stages of the evolution of Calendar 
III. 

The first fact to attract attention is the use of the Babylonian 
month names in these documents with a frequency greater than 
in the entire biblical and apocryphal literature. All in all these 
Babylonian month names seem to occur eighteen times in the 


768 Cf. also the very compelling argument of J. Jeremias (op. cit., 69) that 
Jubilees 49.16-21, legislating for the celebration of the Passover at the central 
sanctuary, and under no condition in the homes or various cities, was really 
propaganda directed against the Samaritan practice, based primarily upon 
Ex. 12.3-30. 

69 Cf. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C., 1 ff. 
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papyri.'7° Correspondingly the Egyptian month names seem to 
occur twenty-six times. Apparently not in a single instance are 
the months designated in the papyri by number, as was the 
practice in Palestine under Calendar II, and as seems to have 
continued to be the practice in the early stages of the evolution 
of Calendar III, as we have seen. Moreover, as we have also seen, 
Calendar II continued to be employed even by Pg, and must 
accordingly, whatever be the actual date which we may assign 
to Pg, have been in general use in Palestine at least during the 
greater part of the fifth century B.c. Manifestly therefore the 
calendar employed by the Jews of Elephantine was not at all 
identical with Calendar II, nor was their calendar influenced in 
any way by Palestinian models. The introduction of the Baby- 
lonian month names into the Elephantine practice could not 
have been mediated by Palestine, but must have sprung from 
some. other source. This conclusion is confirmed absolutely by 
the fact that these Babylonian month names appear in the papyri 
quite a bit earlier than in the biblical writings. 

However, it is certain that the use of Babylonian panth 
names by the Jewish colony at Elephantine was not native with 
them, but an importation. As the documents clearly affirm,” 
this Jewish colony was established in Elephantine quite some 
time before the rise of the Persian empire. In fact its beginnings, 
if they do not actually antedate, seem at least to come very close 
to the time of the Deuteronomic Reformation.'”? Clearly there- 
fore these Jewish colonists could not under any condition have 
brought these Babylonian month names with them into Egypt. 
Presumably in the early period of their sojourn they employed 
the Egyptian month names exclusively, just as, as the papyri 
show conclusively, they identified themselves to quite a consider- 
able extent with their Egyptian neighbors and assimilated much 


170 As edited by Cowley (op. cit.). It is necessary to say ‘‘seem,”’ since 


several of these eighteen instances are the result of editorial reconstruction of 
fragmentary texts; and no matter how responsible and authoritative such 
editing may be, it can scarcely be regarded as absolutely certain in every case. 
11 Cowley, op. cit., #30 (=Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus 
Elephantine, #1), 13 f. 
172 Cowley, op. cit., Introduction, XVI. 
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_of the native Egyptian culture. This conclusion is borne out fully 
by the papyri themselves. Not only are Egyptian month names 
cited half again as frequently as the Babylonian names, but other 
considerations likewise show that the use of the Egyptian month 
names was normal in the Jewish colony, while that of the Baby- 
lonian names was secondary and more or less artificial. The two 
oldest documents, dating from 495 and 484 B.c. respectively, 
employ only the Egyptian names. Moreover, three other papyri, 
##7, 22 and 30, all coming from before 400 B.c., likewise em- 
~ ploy only the Egyptian month names. The first mention of a 
Babylonian month name occurs in papyrus #5'? dated 471 B.c., 
i. e., near the end of the reign of Xerxes. From that date on, how- 
ever, and continuing steadily through the reigns of Artaxerxes I 
and Darius II, and in fact down to the rebellion of Amyrtaeus 
in 404 B.c., and even for a very brief period thereafter, Baby- 
lonian month names are used with almost unfailing regularity, 
but, with one single but very significant exception, are in every 
case equated with the corresponding Egyptian month name.*”4 
Moreover, the manner of this equation is significant. Almost 
invariably the date is first given according to the Babylonian 
system, qualified by the explanatory statement, ‘‘that is,’ and 
then the date according to the Egyptian calendar system. Clearly 
the Babylonian system is here the new and less generally em- 
ployed system, and is therefore apparently felt to lack somewhat 
in adequacy. As we have already noted, just this is the practice 


™73 The enumeration will henceforth be that of Cowley (op. cit.), unless 
specific considerations dictate a different procedure. 

14 Only papyri#7 (461 B.c.), #22 (419 B.c.) and # 29 (circa 409 B.c.), 
coming from the pre-Amyrtaeus period, give the Egyptian month-name alone, 
without the respective Babylonian equivalent. On the other hand, according 
to Cowley’s reconstruction, papyrus # 61 (=Sachau, plate 55, col. 2; Ungnad 
Aramdische Papyrus aus Elephantine, # 67, 2) contains the month-name, Adar, 
without any Egyptian equivalent. However, this particular text is none too 
legible at the best. The reconstructions of both Sachau and Ungnad differ 
radically from that of Cowley, and in place of the name, Adar, Ungnad at 
least seems to read the Egyptian month-name, Epiphi. The fact too that this 
papyrus is undatable adds somewhat to the uncertainty of this matter. All in 
all Cowley’s reconstruction must be regarded as exceedingly doubtful; there- 
fore no conclusions may be drawn from it. 
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also in the vast majority of the biblical and apocryphal passages 
in which the Babylonian month names are cited. 

As has been said, there is in the papyri one single and very 
significant exception to this practice. It occurs in the oft-cited 
papyrus #30, wherein the Jews of Elephantine in 408 B.c. 
address Arsames, the Persian governor of Egypt, inform him of 
the destruction of their temple by the Egyptian rebels and im- 
plore his permission and assistance to rebuild this structure. 
Here, in ll. 4, 19 and 30 the Babylonian month names Tammuz 
and Marheshwan occur without their corresponding Egyptian 
equivalents. The reason for this is self-evident. As both his name 
and office indicate, Arsames was not an Egyptian nor in all 
likelihood in any way influenced by Egyptian culture. He was a 
very high Persian official, accustomed therefore to the use of 
Babylonian month names, at least in formal, official communica- 
tions. In this document, addressed directly to him, to have equated 
the Babylonian month names with the corresponding Egyptian 
names would have been useless and meaningless and not impos- 
sibly even a bit irritating. Moreover, the uprising of the Egyp- 
tians in 411 B.c., which brought about the destruction of the 
temple of Yahu at Yeb and which culminated in the rebellion 
of Amyrtaeus seven years later, was unquestionably induenced 
quite as much by considerations of a revival of Egyptian national 
culture as of restored political independence. Only so can we 
account for the destruction of the Yahu temple and the manifest 
hatred of the Jewish colonists on the part of the native Egyptians. 
Not improbably therefore these Jewish colonists, victims of this 
nationalistic, cultural, Egyptian reaction against them, may have 
experienced not a little satisfaction in refraining in this document 
from the use of the Egyptian month names, and thus in a small 
and indirect manner affirming to the powerful Persian governor 
their loyalty to him and his government in this disturbed Egyp- 
tian political situation and their adherence to Babylonian cultural 
influences and policies. But these very considerations, so readily 
apparent, suggest likewise still further, that the use of the Baby- 
lonian month names by these Jewish colonists in Egypt was not 
native, was secondary and somewhat artificial, an importation 
superimposed, as it were, upon them, 
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And, as has been said, this importation could not have been 
from Palestine. It could have come from only one source, directly 
from headquarters, from Babylonia or Persia itself. And certainly 
it was not brought to Egypt by Jewish exiles returning from 
Babylonia. 

This conclusion finds complete confirmation in the oft-cited 
Passover papyrus,'?> the importance of which can not be over- 
emphasized. Unfortunately this papyrus is quite fragmentary. 
Of the apparently eleven lines of which it consisted, only |. 3 is 
preserved in its entirety. L. 2 is practically complete, as is like- 
wise the very last line, only a few signs in each being missing. 
Of the remaining lines only the middle half of each is preserved, 
the beginning and end of each, equivalent apparently to about 
half of the text, having been lost. None the less the import of the 
document is so patent that a reconstruction of the entire docu- 
ment, recorded in Cowley’s edition of the text, has been accepted 
unreservedly, not only by Cowley himself, but also by such rep- 
resentative scholars as Ed. Meyer’? and Olmstead.*77 

The first fact of significance is that the extant portions of this 
document establish beyond all possibility of doubt that the com- 
mand to celebrate the festival in the prescribed manner emanates, 
formally at least, from the king himself. The king in question is 
Darius II. The date of the document is 419 B.c. The command 
is transmitted in what was no doubt the customary manner, 
through Arsames, as we have seen, the governor of Egypt, under 
whose immediate jurisdiction therefore the Jews of Elephantine 
stood. The message is actually brought by a certain Hananiah, 
who calls the Jews of Elephantine his brothers. This fact, as well 
as his orthodox Jewish name, stamp this royal messenger as him- 
self a Jew. Moreover, papyrus #38, 7 speaks of ‘‘the time when 
Hananiah was in Egypt.” Clearly he remained for some time, 
probably long enough to deliver his message and no doubt carry 
out its program, and also discharge whatever other tasks had 


178 Cowley, #21 (Sachau, plate 6; Ungnad # 6); cf. Arnold, ‘“‘The Passover 
Papyrus from Elephantine,”’ JBL, XX XI (1912), 1-33. 

116 Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 91-97. 

1177 History of Palestine and Syria, 604 f. 
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been entrusted to him, and only then departed, presumably for 


his native country. In all likelihood, therefore, he was a Baby- 
lonian Jew.778 

Moreover, as Cowley has emphasized,'79 at the utmost merely 
the basic edict, recorded in the missing first half of 1. 4, com- 
manding the Jews of Elephantine to observe the festival, eman- 
ated from the king. The details of the celebration of the festival, 
recorded in the remainder of the document, must have repre- 
sented the expansion of the original royal decree, of course with 
the king’s tacit permission, by those who were most directly inter- 
ested in the festival observance. Certainly Darius himself could 
not have cared one whit whether or how a small, insignificant 
colony of Jews in a far distant corner of his vast empire cele- 
brated the Passover. Manifestly influence must have been 
brought to bear upon him to induce him to promulgate this 
edict. This influence could have been exerted only by the Jews 
of Persia. Because of an exaggerated, smug, self-satisfied piety™®° 


178 And undoubtedly a person of considerable importance, since at quite 
some time after his departure they still referred to ‘‘the time when Hananiah 
was in Egypt’”’ (# 38, |. 7). In fact his official mission to and position among 
the Jews of Elephantine, as the bearer and agent of a royal edict, seem in 
some repects to have paralleled closely those of Ezra and Nehemiah, and 
especially the former, among the Jews in Palestine, even though it is true that 
apparently he did not fill at the same time a high Persian official position, as 
did Nehemiah. 

179 Op. cit., Introduction, XXV. 

180 Fostered, on the one hand, by the presence and leadership among them 
of practically the entire group of Sadokite priests from the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, and, on the other hand, having its roots in the doctrine first promul- 
gated by Jeremiah (24.1-10) and then reaffirmed more formally and pragmati- 
cally by Ezekiel (11.14-21) (in v. 15, with Bertholet and Torrey [op. cit., 40, 
note 11], read 7m for one 7’nx), himself a Sadokite, even before the down- 


fall of the nation in 586 B.c., that the captivity was to be an experience of 

discipline through suffering, of regeneration and of eventual restoration, with 
the corollary that the Jews of Babylonia, those who had actually gone into 
exile, had been the ones who experienced this discipline and regeneration, while 
the Jews of Palestine, who had not gone into exile, had correspondingly missed 
this discipline and had therefore remained steeped in their old, sinful, idola- 
trous ways, and were in consequence still unregenerate and inferior in Yah- 
weh’s eyes and less worthy of His pardoning grace than their Babylonian 
brethren; cf. further, below, note 194. 
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they must have regarded their own Jewish life and practice, as 
it had evolved in Babylonia during the century and a half or 
somewhat more of their exile, as eminently proper, as setting the 
absolute standard for right and pious Jewish life and religious 
observance, and, what is not at all surprising, they must have 
been imbued with a strong fanatic urge to impose this Jewish 
life and practice of theirs upon all Jewish communities through- 
out the world, so far as their influence could be made to reach. 
In this particular case their influence with the king, whatever its 
underlying, motivating considerations may have been, sufficed 
for the promulgation of this decree, imposing their Babylonian 
manner of observing the Passover festival upon their distant, 
and no doubt in their eyes benighted, Egyptian brethren. 

Now it is most significant that the manner of celebration of 
the festival set forth in this document, particularly in the recon- 
structed text presented by Cowley, agrees in all essential details 
with the manner of celebrating the combined Passover-Mazzot 
festival recorded in Lev. 23.5—-7. No doubt this complete agree- 
ment is due in part to the fact that this reconstruction has obvi- 
ously been based upon this very biblical passage. But recognizing 
this, when we confine our attention merely to those absolutely 
authentic portions of the document, those which have been pre- 
served beyond all possibility of misreading, the following facts 
stand out. L. 4, with but a slight and absolutely certain emenda- 
tion, makes mention of the fourteenth of the month, with the 
unmistakable implication that this is the moment of the cele- 
bration of the Passover. Then |. 8 speaks of the festival celebra- 


x8 Note also the mention of the Passover (xnp») upon the ostrakon repro- 
duced in PSBA, 1915, p. 222 and Ungnad, #77A, 1. 5 (=Sachau, #64, 2). 
That the Passover was mentioned here in the missing portion of I. 4 is to be 
inferred with certainty from the specific mention of the fourteenth of the 
month; for in all biblical legislation the fourteenth is associated only with the 
Passover, and never directly with the Mazzot festival, except in Ex. 12.18, 
and even there this association is secondary. The fifteenth is always the day 
marking the beginning of the Mazzot festival proper, precisely as is stated 
here. This papyrus must then have provided for the celebration of the Pass- 
over on the night of the fourteenth as well as for the celebration of the Mazzot 
festival upon the fifteenth-twenty-first. This consideration answers Arnold’s 
contention, apparently supported by Montgomery (JOR, N. S., 24 [1933], 
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tion extending from the evening of a certain day of the month," 
the exact enumeration of which came in a portion of the line 
which is missing, until the twenty-first of the month. But I. 5 
speaks of the period from the fifteenth to the twenty-first of the 
month, and the lines immediately following record the command 
that during this period the people are not to drink something, 
the exact specification of which occurred in a lost portion of |. 7, 
but which has been reconstructed, unquestionably correctly, as 
“>v, i. e., fermented liquor, and also are not to do something, 
unquestionably eat, as the reconstruction suggests, anything 
which is leavened. Manifestly these lines provide for the observ- 
ance of the restrictions of the Mazzot festival. Unquestionably 
then this document commanded the celebration of the Passover 
on the fourteenth and of the Mazzot festival from the fifteenth 
through the twenty-first of Nisan. Moreover, the specific mention 
in |. 8 of the entire duration of the festival from the evening of 
a certain day, i.e., the fourteenth, as we have just seen, until 
the twenty-first, corroborates this conclusion. But just this 
formulation of the festival and its dating, with a clear-cut dis- 
tinction still drawn between the Passover on the night of the 
fourteenth of the month and the seven-day Mazzot festival, 
beginning on the morning of the fifteenth and continuing through 
153, that actually this papyrus dealt only with the Mazzot, and not also with 
the Passover aspect of the joint festival, and should therefore be termed the 
Mazzot, rather than the Passover papyrus (cf. above, note 175). 

182 Which must, however, have been the fourteenth, and not the fifteenth, 
as the reconstruction mistakenly has it. For had the day been reckoned here 
as beginning at evening, which alone would permit the insertion of the fifteenth 
into the missing portion of |. 8, there would have been no occasion whatever 
for mentioning the fourteenth in 1. 4. The clear implication is that the festival 
is composite, that the entire festival period extends from the fourteenth, at 
evening, when the Passover was celebrated, to and through the twenty-first, 
the close of the seven-day period of the Mazzot festival. At first glance it 
might be argued that the text prescribes that the festival should extend only 
to the twenty-first, that it must therefore have begun on the fourteenth, and 
that this provision therefore agrees, not with Lev. 23.5-7, but with Ex. 12.18. 
But the precise statement in |. 5 that a certain specific portion of the festival, 
viz., the period of the Mazzot celebration, extended from the fifteenth to (and 
therefore through) the twenty-first precludes all possibility of such an inter- 
pretation and establishes conclusively that the legislation here parallels Lev. 


23.5-7, and not Ex. 12.18. 
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the twenty-first of the month,'’ is what is recorded in Lev. 
23.5-7. And, as we have seen, Lev. 23.5-7 and Num. 28.16 ff. 
record the early P2 prescriptions for the celebration of the joint, 
but not yet completely fused, Passover-Mazzot festival. 

Furthermore, as Cowley has suggested," the implication of 
this decree is that the festival had never before been celebrated, 
at least in this manner, and apparently especially upon this date, 
by the Jews of Elephantine. This is an innovation for them, 
totally unknown to them before 419 B.c. And, as has been said, 
the impulse to this manner of celebration came, not from Pales- 
tine, but from Persia. Whether the festival was already cele- 
brated in this manner in Palestine, in other words, whether the 
Passover-Mazzot legislation in Lev. 23.5-8 and Num. 28.16 ff. 
is older or younger than 419 B.c. is a question which we must 
still consider. Certainly, however, 419 B.c. is a fixed date of 
departure for this particular investigation." 


183 ‘Until the twenty-first day”’ of Il. 5 and 8 of the papyrus are unques- 
tionably inclusive. 

184 Introduction, X XV, and also p. 61. 

185 Note should also be taken of the fact to which attention has been called 
by Gutesmann (‘‘Sur le calendrier en usage chez les Israélites au v¢ siécle avant 
notre ére,”” REJ, 53 [1907], 194-200) that the year which was reckoned by 
the Babylonian month-names was not at all identical with the solar year of 
the Egyptian system of calendation, that instead it must have been a luni- 
solar year, and must therefore have employed some system of intercalation. 
So much is certain. But I question strongly the correctness of Gutesmann’s 
conclusion that this system of intercalation must have been based upon a 
twenty-five year cycle, similar to, if not actually identical with the Egyptian 
Apis-period. It does not appear to me, unversed though I am in the intricate 
mathematics of astronomy and calendation, that the data which the papyri 
offer suffice to determine this matter with even approximate certainty. But it 
is difficult, if not actually impossible, to imagine that an unmistakably purely 
Babylonian system of calendation should have employed as the basis for its 
system of intercalation a unit period of time peculiarly Egyptian. In all likeli- 
hood the nineteen-year cycle, the Babylonian origin of which, and also its 
use in the Persian Empire at just this time seem fairly well established, was 
basic to the Babylonian system of chronology recorded in the papyri (cf. A. 
Jeremias, Handbuch des altorientalischen Geisteskultur, 158). On the other 
hand, Gutesmann’s conclusion (p. 195) that the year of the Elephantine cal- 
endar was reckoned from the:spring, i. e., from the 1st of Nisan, seems reason- 
ably certain. But this would, of course, serve to identify the Elephantine with 
the Babylonian calendar more completely; cf. M 2, 78 f. 
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Now when we turn to the biblical passages in which the Baby- 
lonian month names are recorded we find that in the large ma- 
jority of cases they are equated with the months designated by 
number, precisely as in the papyri the Babylonian month names 
are regularly equated with the Egyptian month names. More- 
over, this equation in the Bible of the Babylonian month names 
with the corresponding designation of the months by number is 
such as to establish beyond all question that the latter system of 
designating the months is the older and the natural and basic 
system, and that the designation of the months by the Baby- 
lonian names is the younger system, just being introduced and 
as yet none too generally accepted. Moreover, of all these biblical 
passages in only eight do the Babylonian month names occur 
without any equation with the months designated by number. 
Of these eight passages, four occur in Esth. 9.15, 17, 19, 21; but 
already in this chapter, in v. 1, the month of Adar, to which all 
these verses refer, has already been equated with the twelfth 
month. And in every other passage in Esth. in which Babylonian 
month names are mentioned, viz., 2.16; 3.7, 13; 8.9, they are 
always equated with the corresponding month, designated by 
number. The latter seems therefore to be the basic practice in 
Esth. Moreover, the consensus of opinion of modern scholars is 
that Esth. is one of the latest, if not the very latest of the books 
of the Bible and comes in all likelihood from the last half of the 
second century B.c. Likewise the relatively late date of Ezra 
6.15, in which the month name Adar occurs without being equa- 
ted with a numerical designation of the month, has already been 
established.*° 

Accordingly of the eight passages in question, only three 
remain for consideration. All three are in Neh., viz., 1. 1; 2.1 and 
6.15; and all three passages are generally recognized as authentic 
extracts from Nehemiah’s memoirs. At first glance this would 
seem to indicate that the Babylonian month names were already 
in unrestricted use in Palestine at the time of Nehemiah, i.e., 
in the second half of the fifth century B.c. Actually, however, 
just the opposite conclusion must be drawn. It must never be 


186 Above, note 133. 
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forgotten that Nehemiah was in heart and soul a Babylonian 
Jew, a fanatic in spirit, and as such imbued no doubt with a 
considerable impatience with and even contempt for the native 
Jews of Palestine and\their customs and institutions. Even in 
Palestine he would naturally have persisted, at least in his per- 
sonal records, in employing his own native Babylonian system 
of calendation throughout. This will account for the citation in 
his memoirs of these three dates by the Babylonian month names 
alone, without equating them with the corresponding month 
designations by number. But granting this, then it becomes all 
the more evident that still in Nehemiah’s time the Babylonian 
month names were used in Palestine only with the utmost infre- 
quency, even if at all, except by an occasional fanatic Babylonian 
immigrant. Moreover, it is clear from the fact already noted, viz., 
that not until a comparatively very late date, perhaps only in 
the second century B.c., did the Babylonian month names begin 
to be used with sufficient generality that it was felt that the prac- 
tice of equating them with the corresponding numerical designa- 
tion of the month might be dispensed with, and from the addi- 
tional fact that this latter practice persisted even into I Macc., 
that the Babylonian month names were introduced into Pales- 
tinian usage at a date quite a bit later than they were introduced 
into that of the Jews of Elephantine, and that their introduction 
into Palestinian usage apparently encountered strong and effec- 
tive opposition before it finally came to prevail completely. 

But if, under the influence of the Babylonian Jews, the use 
of the Babylonian month names was introduced into Palestine 
later than into Egypt, it may be assumed with reasonable safety 
that the reform which fixed the date of the composite Passover- 
Mazzot festival from the night of I/14 through I/21, as recorded 
in Lev. 23.5-7, in place of during the week in which the spring 
equinox fell, as it had been practiced under the provisions of the 
Holiness Code, was likewise introduced into Palestinian practice 
somewhat later than into Egypt, i. e., somewhat later than 419 
B.C., presumably therefore not before 400 B.c. 

Various considerations tend to confirm this conclusion. The 
Babylonian Jewish community must have been at least as eager 
to introduce their manner of Jewish life and practice into Pales- 
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tine as into Egypt. If then the introduction thereof into Palestine 
lagged somewhat behind its introduction into Egypt, it must 
have been because of stronger and more stubborn resistance 
thereto in Palestine than in Egypt. This is readily comprehen- 
sible. The little Jewish community in Egypt had no long estab- 
lished and fondly cherished traditions with regard to their own 
antecedent Jewish life and practice. They had apparently mani- 
fested an immediate readiness to adopt Egyptian modes of life 
and religious observance and to fuse Egyptian culture with their 
own native Jewish practice. They were distinctly assimilative 
in spirit. Accordingly they could have had no valid reason for 
resisting the cultural influence which their pietistic Babylonian 
brethren now sought to impose upon them, particularly since 
the latter program had apparently the support of high Persian 
officials, if not even of the king himself, and since it was there- 
fore to their obvious advantage to conform to it. The surprising 
thing would have been if the Egyptian Jewish community had 
not fallen in readily with the plans and purposes of their Baby- 
lonian coreligionists. Needless to say, however, this conformity 
to Babylonian Jewish custom and religious observance by the 
Egyptian Jews must have been altogether superficial and me- 
chanical, without any understanding of the real import and goal 
thereof. Moreover, this Egyptian Jewish community in the fifth 
century B.C. must have been of such small extent, and its sub- 
sequent history, in the period following immediately upon the 
Egyptian nationalistic uprising under Amyrtaeus in 404 B.c., 
so uncertain and precarious, that its superficial conversion, for 
such it really was, to the standards and practices of Babylonian 
Judaism must actually have been of little moment.1*7 

But the Jews of Palestine offered an altogether different situ- 
ation. The mass of them consisted of men and women who them- 
selves and their ancestors before them had never gone into Baby- 
lonian Exile; or, if perhaps many of their ancestors had, immedi- 
ately after the destruction of the nation in 586 B.c., sought 
momentary refuge in some neighboring land, Egypt for example, 


187 This is evidenced perhaps by the extent to which we find the Jews of 
Lower Egypt but a century later dominated by Hellenistic cultural influence. 
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they had returned so soon as circumstances permitted and had 
resumed their former way of life in all its details. This life was 
rooted firmly in:the soil of Palestine; it was thoroughly Pales- 
tinian in character and tradition. 

Moreover, as we have seen, immediately after the death of 
Josiah in 608 B.c., a reaction against the extreme rigorism of 
the Deuteronomic Reformation had set in, fostered greatly by 
the religious views and political policies of Jehoiakim. As Jer. 44 
shows convincingly, the national cataclysm in 586 B.c. gave 
impetus to this movement away from the particularistic Deuter- 
onomic interpretation and program of Yahweh-worship back to 
the pre-Deuteronomic, syncretistic religious practice. Ezek. 8 
gives convincing testimony to the extent to which this reaction 
had realized itself already in the period before 586 B.c., even 
in thejvery precincts of the Temple itself. 

Now, as we have also seen, one almost immediate, natural 
expression of this reaction, coupled with the influence of cogent 
historical circumstances, must have been the return in large 
degree, of the non-Sadokite levitical priests to their former, pre- 
Deuteronomic position of authoritative religious leadership. The 
Deuteronomic program had sought to depose them from this 
position, and had actually succeeded therein. It had, however, 
endeavored to provide for them by legislating that such of these 
non-Sadokite, extra-Jerusalem, levitical priests as might desire, 
could go up to the central sanctuary at Jerusalem and function 
there in priestly capacity alongside of their Sadokite brethren.*®® 
But this legislation had reckoned entirely without consideration 
of the views of the latter group. Not at all unnaturally, the Sado- 
kites were altogether unwilling to share the privileges, preroga- 
tives and authority of the Jerusalem priesthood with their extra- 
Jerusalem brethren. The institution of the single, central sanct- 
uary by the Deuteronomic legislation had played directly into 
their hands and made them actually the sole priestly function- 
aries and authorities in the land. Under these conditions their 
influence and material advantages must have increased tremend- 


88 Deut. 18.6-8, unquestionably a part of the primary stratum of Deuter- 
onomy, dating from 621 B.c. 
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ously; and they saw no adequate reason for sharing these with 
their deposed levitical brethren. 

Moreover, it is altogether probable that even before the 
Deuteronomic Reformation there had been more or less rivalry 
and none the best of relations between the Sadokites in Jerusalem 
and the levites dwelling in other priestly centers. Certainly 
Anatot, where the descendants of Ebiatar were dwelling,"8® was 
one of the most important of these centers; and it is quite con- 
ceivable that the ancient rivalry and resultant animosity between 
the two chief priests of the Jerusalem sanctuary of the first quar- 
ter of the tenth century B.c., Ebiatar and Sadok, had been 
perpetuated among their descendants down even to the first 
quarter of the sixth century B.c. The proximity of Anatot to 
Jerusalem and the constant sight of the Sadokites enjoying sole 
priestly authority in the national sanctuary must have tended 
to keep this rivalry and animosity alive. But with the destruction 
of the Temple in 586 B.c. and the fall of Jerusalem and the 
nation, the last Sadokites, who remained after the first deporta- 
tion in 597 B.c., must have been carried away into exile. They 
were too influential a body, too apt to be among the foremost 
to incite to rebellion, to be left behind in the wholesale deporta- 
tion of actual and potential leaders which Nebuchadrezzar com- 
manded. Here and there an isolated Sadokite may have escaped 
the fate of his brethren; but if so, then all the more reason for 
his submerging his identity among his fellow-Israelites, who 
remained in the land, and disappearing completely from view. 

But, as has been intimated, the people could not long remain 
without religious leadership of some kind.'9° Despite the lack of 
direct evidence thereof, a lack readily comprehensible when we 
remember that the books of the Bible had their final redaction. 
at the hands of Sadokite-Aaronite priests, it is self-evident that 
shortly after the final deportation in 586 B.c., so soon as con- 
ditions in Palestine under Babylonian administration began to 
adjust themselves and a semblance of order and of normal exist- 


189 | Ki. 2.26; cf. Jer. 1.1. Jeremiah was undoubtedly a descendant of 
Ebiathar and a member of the priestly clan of Anatot. 
199 Cf, the import in this direction of the little narrative in II Ki. 17.24-28. 
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ence to reappear, the former non-Sadokite levitical priests must 
once again have come into their own.'” They must once again 
have become the priestly authorities and functionaries for the 
people who remained constantly dwelling in the land. 

As has been already suggested, they must have been the levit- 
ical priests of Jer. 33.18, 21 and of Malachi and the priests of 
Hag. 2.11, 13 and of Zech. 7.3 as well as of both H and Pt. Their 
position as functionaries in the Second Temple and as judicial 
and ritual authorities"? must have continued practically undis- 
puted until the advent of Ezra in 458 B.c. A not inconsiderable 
part of Ezra’s program, as the emissary of the Babylonian Jewish 
community, it is clear, was the restoration of the Sadokite priests 
to their former position of priestly authority in the Temple at 
Jerusalem. But, as can be readily imagined, the so-called levitical 
priests did not yield their position without a bitter struggle, 
protracted apparently over some forty years.'% It was a signifi- 
cant epoch in the evolution of Judaism, of its institutions and 
practices. Above all it is perfectly obvious that the Jews of Pales- 
tine, those who had never gone into exile in Babylonia, influenced 
particularly by their levitical priestly leaders and themselves 


191 And among them, no doubt, and in a position of high authority and 
recognized leadership the priests of Anatot, the descendants of Ebiathar, the 
first chief-priest of the Jerusalem sanctuary; cf. I Chron. 24.1-6. 

92 Cf. particularly Hag. 2.11 ff.; Zech. 7.3; also Deut. 24.8; also 17.10b— 
11aa (cf. M 9, 220 ff.). 

193 Into the details of this important struggle we may not enter here, 
tempting though this be. Suffice it to say here that this struggle called forth 
a number of bitter campaign documents, composed chiefly by the Sadokites. 
The first of these was apparently Ezek. 40.46; 43.19; 44.6-31, with its uncom- 
promising denunciation of the non-Sadokite, levitical priests as violators of 
the basic principles of Yahweh-worship. This was followed somewhat later 
by Pg, with its fiction of the Aaronic priesthood instituted already at the time 
of Moses, with its artificial genealogical scheme seeking to establish the pri- 
macy of the Aaronite-Sadokites. Within this document the two versions of 
the Korah story, and also the story of the budding of Aaron’s rod and the 
ensuing legislation, distinguishing between the functions and prerogatives of 
the Aaronic priests and the levites, in Num. 16-18 are especially illuminative 
of this struggle. The final triumph of the Aaronite-Sadokites seems to have 
come, as we shall see, only with the accession of Johanan to the high-priest- 
hood about 411 B.c. (cf. note 212). 
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swayed by active anti-Babylonian sentiments,'% must have re- 
sisted stoutly the encroachments of Babylonian Jewish influence 
and the imposition upon themselves of Babylonian Jewish insti- 
tutions. We can readily understand, therefore, why in Palestine 
the introduction of the Babylonian month names and the Baby- 
lonian dating of the festivals encountered stubborn opposition 
and made slower headway than in Egypt. 

This matter becomes even clearer when we consider the role 
played by the high-priestly family in this struggle. All the biblical 
evidence seems to indicate that Joshua was himself actually a 
Sadokite, who returned from Babylonian exile along with Zeru- 
babel,?9> and who was an active participant, if not the actual 
leader, in the rebuilding of the Temple.'%® According to the var- 
iant accounts in Ezra 2.36-39 and Neh. 7.39-41, on the one hand, 
and Neh. 12.1-7 on the other, on his return from Babylonia 
Joshua was accompanied by a group of fellow-priests, presumably 
Sadokites like himself. To what extent either of these two var- 
iant accounts is authentic is a question seemingly impossible of 
answer. But there is little reason to doubt that Joshua had a 


194 Cf. above, note 180. In addition to the considerations there set forth, 
it should be borne in mind that, speaking generally, the Babylonian Jews 
ust have been conscious of and prided themselves upon the fact that their 
ancestors had been the old leaders of the nation, its rulers, nobles, priests and 
influential men. They must have felt themselves also to be the elect of 
Yahweh, destined by Him to regenerate and restore the true Yahweh-life and 
worship. It is perfectly clear how they evolved their program, of which Ezra 
and Nehemiah in Palestine and Hananiah in Egypt were the active agents. 
But, of course, to this doctrine and program the Jews of Palestine could not 
subscribe. They must have resented it bitterly and opposed it uncompro- 
promisingly. An interesting and illuminating modern parallel is furnished by 
the attitude of the native Jews of Palestine to the program and activities of 
the early Zionists. 

195 Cf. I Chron. 5.29-41; Ezra 2.2, 8; 5.2; Neh. 7.7; 12.1-7; Hag. 1.1, 14; 
2.4; Zech. 3.1, 8, 9; 6.11. 

196 Cf, in particular Zech. 3. Zerubabel himself had disappeared from the 
historical scene after the fiasco attendant upon the failure of his rebellion, at 
least four years before the completion and dedication of the second Temple. 
This task and its completion must therefore have been very largely Joshua’s 
achievement, backed, of course, by the mild, conciliatory policy of the Persian 
government under Darius I. 
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small number of his Sadokite brethren associated with him upon 
his return and in the subsequent administration of the Temple 
cult. This seems. to be the clear implication of Zech. 3.8a. It 
might be expected, therefore, that the associations of Joshua 
and his immediate successors in the office of high-priest would 
be with their Sadokite kinsmen and that they would prove them- 
selves staunch upholders of Sadokite traditions and program, 
which, as we have seen, were in the early post-Exilic period 
rooted in Babylonia rather than in Palestine. But whatever may 
have been the actual cause or causes thereof, the fact is certain 
that the affiliations of the high-priestly family came, during the 
first three quarters of the fifth century B.C., to be not at all with 
the Sadokites and the ritualistic Babylonian Jews, but rather 
with the Palestinian party, those native Palestinians who had 
never gone into Babylonian exile, and with their neighbors, 
especially the Samaritans to the north. With these the 
Palestinians seem to have lived on fairly congenial terms, 
to have regarded them as Yahweh-worshipers and Jews, differing 
from themselves but little, if at all, in the sincerity and intensity 
of their Judaism. To the general Palestinian concept of Judaism 
and its affiliations and practice the high-priestly family seems to 
have subscribed fully. 

The picture of Joshua in his high-priestly office in Zech. 3 
seems to be that of one none too punctilious in the discharge of 
the ritual duties of his responsible office. Mal. 1.6—2.9 shows too 
that under Joshua and his immediate successors the levitical 
priests performed their priestly duties with considerable indif- 
ference and disregard of ritualistic principles; and it is safe to 
assume that their practice reflected more or less the lax spirit 
of their highest priestly authorities. In the days of Ezra and 
Nehemiah Eliashib, the then high-priest, was a consistent and 
vigorous opponent of their Babylonian program. True, Neh. 3.1, 
28 record that Eliashib and the priests participated in the rebuild- 
ing of the walls of Jerusalem immediately after Nehemiah’s first 
coming. But thereafter Nehemiah seems to have experienced only 
uncompromising opposition from Eliashib and his household, 
with, however, as we shall see, one significant exception. Eli- 
ashib’s own grandson was married to a daughter of Sanballat, 
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undoubtedly with his grandfather’s, or at least his father’s ap- 
proval,’7 and other members of the high priestly family had 
likewise contracted intermarriages.'9§ And in the interval between 
Nehemiah’s two visits to Jerusalem Eliashib had established a 
near relative of Tobiah within the very Temple chambers.'99 
And, as has been frequently noted by commentators and his- 
torians, Eliashib’s name and the names of members of his house- 
hold are significantly absent from the signatories of the compact 
promoted by Nehemiah.?°° Moreover, as Neh. 6.17-19 attests, 
at just this period many of the lay nobles of the Palestinian 
community, those who must, along with the high-priestly family, 
have been the true aristocracy, the real leaders of the people 
and the molders of its spirit and policies during the period before 
the advent of Ezra and Nehemiah, were intermarried with Tobiah 
and his family, or at least in intimate and cooperative relations 
with him. They too were the bitter opponents of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah and their Babylonian, particularistic program. And in their 
antagonism to this Babylonian program they had the hearty 
support of the professional prophets of the day,?" undoubtedly 
\the influential spokesmen of the native popular opinion and 
policy. 

From all this evidence it is abundantly clear that, regardless 
of what their original Sadokite ancestry, traditions and affilia- 
tions may have been, by the middle of the fifth century B.c. 
the high-priestly family was definitely allied with the Palestinians 
against the Babylonian program of Ezra and Nehemiah. They 
must accordingly have also been allied with the levitical priests, 


197 Neh. 13.28. 

198 Ezra 10.18-22; notice too that according to Ezra 10.5 Ezra challenges 
the levitical priests to send away their foreign wives. The use of the term o797 
oda here, particularly when contrasted with Ezra 7.1—7; 8.15—-19, 24-30, where 
reference is made to the priests who returned with Ezra, and the contrast is 
clearly drawn between priests and levites, may well indicate that in Ezra 
10.5, 18-22 those priests who had been functioning in Palestine before the 
advent of Ezra are all subsumed under the head of “‘levitical priests.’ Only 
these, it is implied, had intermarried. 

199 Neh. 13.4-9. 

200 Neh. 10. 

aor Neh. 6.14. 
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whose leaders they had been for upward of three quarters of a 
century, against the claims and pretensions of their Sadokite 
kinsmen, who had returned with Ezra,?” to a position of sole 
priestly authority and ministration in the Temple, with the con- 
sequent exclusion, or at least with the reduction to an inferior 
position of the levitical priests. 

Only one single member of the high-priestly family seems to 
have diverged from this general family policy and affiliation. 
Ezra 10.6 records the intimate association of Ezra with Johanan, 
the grandson?% of Eliashib. In the latter’s chamber within the 
Temple Ezra found more or less temporary sojourn. This can 
mean only that, in significant contrast to the remainder of the 
high-priestly family, Johanan had become a staunch supporter 
of Ezra and his particularistic, Babylonian program. We shall 
see this same Johanan later discharging the duties of the high- 
priestly office in a rigorous, uncompromising, particularistic man- 
ner, altogether in accord with the policies and program of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. Evidently, already in his youth, some thirty or 
more years before he became high-priest, he must have been 
animated by this same particularistic, separatistic zeal, and this 
must have led him to repudiate the milder, more tolerant, assimi- 
lative policies of his family and become an open and ardent sup- 
porter of Ezra, and later no doubt also of Nehemiah. 

Nothing further is heard of Johanan for many years, until 
the record of his slaying of his brother Jesus, or Joshua, within 
the very Temple precincts.?°* Eliashib had been succeeded as 
high-priest by his son Joiada. That Joiada conformed fully to 
the assimilative policies of his family may be inferred from the 
fact that his son, Manasseh, married the daughter of Sanballat,?% 
unquestionably with his father’s full approval. The murder of 


202 Cf. note 198. 

3 That Johanan was not the son of Eliashib, but his grandson, is amply 
attested by Neh. 12.22; cf. also vv. 10-11. ; 

204 Josephus, Antiquities, XI, 7, 1. 

2°5That Manasseh was the son of Joiada, and not of Johanan, as Josephus 
has it (op. cit., 2), is established definitely by Neh. 13.28, and also by the con- 
sideration that the fanatic particularist, Johanan, would never have sanctioned 
such a marriage with a, to him, foreign woman. 
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Jesus by Johanan must have been far more than a mere personal 
incident. Josephus states very plainly that Jesus too was an 
aspirant for the high-priesthood, and that in this ambition he 
enjoyed the support of Bagoas, the then Persian governor of 
Palestine. This Bagoas must have been the successor of Nehe- 
miah in this high office, though whether the immediate succes- 
sor, lack of evidence forbids us to determine. Josephus represents 
him as pursuing a policy of oppression of the Jews of Palestine, 
but this probably overstates the case. Josephus wrote, of course, 
from the standpoint of the extreme particularism of Ezra and 
Nehemiah which came in time, and with only comparatively 
slight amelioration, to dominate the spirit of Judaism for cen- 
turies. But Josephus does record that this Bagoas supported 
Jesus in his candidacy for the high-priesthood; and this was 
certainly the same Bagoas to whom in 408 B.c. the Jews of 
Elephantine addressed their petition for permission to rebuild 
their temple of Yahweh. Moreover, it is significant that not only 
did Bagoas grant the desired permission, but also that in so doing 
he associated himself with Delaiah, the son of Sanballat, the 
Samaritan.?° It seems clear therefore that Bagoas was not so 
much an enemy and oppressor of the entire Jewish community 
of Palestine as that he sought to play a role of partisan politics 
in their affairs. Obviously too his affiliations were with the 
native Palestinian and against the pro-Babylonian Jewish party, 
as his association with Delaiah, the son of Sanballat, indicates. 


206 Tt is an additional matter of interest and perhaps also of significance 
that the order of Bagoas permitted the offering of grain-sacrifices and incense 
upon the altar of the Yahweh-temple at Elephantine, but was altogether silent 
with regard to animal sacrifices. Undoubtedly this silence implied that the 
sacrifice of animals was not permitted, perhaps, as Cowley suggests (op. cit., 
124), following Ed. Meyer, because such sacrifices would have done violence 
to the religious scruples of a zealous Zoroastrian. However, whatever the 
motive for this prohibition may have been, it is impossible not to correlate it 
with the fact recorded by Josephus, that Bagoas levied upon the Jews of Pal- 
estine a tax of fifty shekels for every lamb slaughtered for the daily sacrifice 
in the Temple. A tax so extreme must have been almost prohibitive. This 
may therefore well have been a superficially diplomatic means by which 
Bagoas sought to abrogate the offering of animal sacrifices also in the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 
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Clearly it represents a policy and a political association quite 
the reverse of that of his predecessor, Nehemiah. This is easily 
comprehensible. The fact that Bagoas, a Persian, succeeded 
Nehemiah, a Jew, as 7mb?°7 is sufficient to indicate a complete 
reversal of policy on the part of the Persian government in the 
management of the internal affairs of Palestine.?°° 

Furthermore, if we understand that Bagoas was a supporter 
of the native Palestinian party in the internal politics of the 
Jewish community of Palestine, we can appreciate all the better 
the full import of his advocacy of the claims of Jesus to the high- 
priesthood against those of Johanan. Undoubtedly Jesus cham- 
pioned the assimilative, pro-Palestinian policies of his ancestors; 
accordingly he must have endorsed fully the marriage of his 
brother with the sister of the very Delaiah, the son of Sanballat, 
who joined with Bagoas in permitting the reconstruction of the 
sanctuary of Yahweh in Yeb. Presumably Delaiah too supported 
Jesus, the brother of his own brother-in-law, in his candidacy 
for the high-priesthood. But correspondingly then Johanan, the 
rival claimant to the high-priesthood, must have enjoyed the 
backing of the particularistic, pro-Babylonian Jewish party. 
Obviously therefore he continued throughout his entire life the 
particularistic, separatistic policies and the politico-religious affil- 
iations which he had begun with his association with Ezra and 
his endorsement of the latter’s program implied in this associa- 
tion. Manifestly then the struggle for the high-priesthood be- 
tween Johanan and Jesus was less a personal than a party strug- 
gle, with political as well as religious implications. 

This brings into clearer light too the reasons for Johanan’s 
ignoring the appeal of the Jews of Elephantine for aid in rebuild- 
ing their temple. Not only was the very idea of a second temple 


207 For mnp as the title of the Persian governor of Palestine during this 
period, cf. Hag. 1.1, 14; 2.2, 21; Mal. 1.8; for the application of this title to 
Nehemiah cf. Neh. 5.14, 18; 12.26; to Bagoas, cf. papyrus # 30, I. 1. 

208 Tt may even suggest that this reversal of policy, coupled with the de- 
posing of Nehemiah and the appointment of Bagoas, took place at the acces- 
sion of Darius II to the throne in 424 B.c. It could hardly have taken place 
under Artaxerxes I, whose full confidence and favor Nehemiah enjoyed prob- 
ably until his royal patron’s death. 
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to Yahweh, and particularly one outside the confines of Palestine, 
contrary to the fundamental principles of the Deuteronomic 
Code, certainly an integral part of the Torah of that day,?°? and 
likewise abhorrent to his own extreme particularistic principles, 
but in addition thereto he must have regarded these Jews of 
Elephantine as in the same class with the Samaritans, not pure, 
but only mongrel Jews at the very best, the offspring of inter- 
marriages,”° and therefore not at all qualified to be included 
among the true worshipers of Yahweh, the m7 bmp of Deut. 
23.3-9 and the mm my of the Priestly Code.?* Consistently he 
could not have done aught other than to ignore the petition 
tacitly or to reject it positively. He seems to have chosen the 
former and simpler course. But all the more therefore can we 
understand the motives which impelled Bagoas and Delaiah to 
lend a ready ear to the appeal of the Jews of Yeb. Manifestly 
not merely sympathy, but likewise, and no doubt to an even 
greater degree, political considerations and antagonism to the 
particularistic policies of Johanan and his party influenced their 
policy. 

This appeal of the Elephantine Jews was made in 408 B.c. 
Johanan was then, it is clear, the undisputed high-priest. In all 
likelihood he had become high-priest only a few years before this 


209 Upon some other occasion I hope to discuss the question, just what 
constituted the Torah of Ezra, and to show that, not the Priestly Code, as is 
generally assumed (cf. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judentums, 199-234), but 
the Holiness Code, the Deuteronomic Code, and probably also the Book of 
the Covenant, and likewise, of course, the narratives of JE, constituted the 
Torah which Ezra read to the people, as is recounted in Neh. 8. 

210 Which the papyri attest amply. 

2x The provision of Deut. 23.8-9 that the Egyptian might enter the snp 
mim in the third generation is undoubtedly the product of the period some- 
what later than this, when the extreme particularism of Ezra, Nehemiah and 
Johanan had abated somewhat, and accordingly the provision had come to 
be made in P for the admission into the Jewish community of the 7) or proselyte 
(cf. Bertholet, Die Stellwng der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden, 176- 
178) under certain conditions. Unquestionably too this law in Deut. 23.8-9 
had in mind, not native Egyptians as such, but rather Egyptian Jews or half- 
Jews, probably those of Elephantine as well as those of Lower Egypt in general, 
the Alexandrian Jews of the following centuries. 
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date.2”2_ The accession of Johanan to the high-priesthood seems 
to mark the final triumph of the particularistic pro-Babylonian 


212 We may assume with reasonable probability that the year 408 B.c. 
fell in the seven-year period recorded by Josephus (op. cit.), of extreme and 
aggressive antagonism of Bagoas to Johanan and his party, following upon 
the murder of Jesus and the accession of Johanan to the high-priesthood. This 
would narrow the moment of Johanan’s becoming high-priest to the period 
between 414 and 408 B.c. Other weighty considerations tend to confirm this 
date. On the one hand, Eliashib was certainly the high-priest still in 432 B.c. 
(cf. Neh. 13), and probably even for some short time thereafter. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Joiada, who, no doubt, functioned for a reasonable period 
of years. On the other hand, Jaddua, the son of Johanan, was, according to 
Josephus (Antiquities, XI, 7, 2; cf. JE, VII, 51) high-priest at the time of the 
advent of Alexander the Great in 332 B.c., although, of course, a very old 
man at the time. This implies that Johanan and Jaddua together must have 
held the office of high-priest for approximately eighty years. This is indeed 
an extremely long period, yet one by no means impossible, particularly if we 
bear in mind that the tradition records that six high-priests functioned during 
the entire period from 516 B.c. to 332 B.c., i. e., an average of over thirty-one 
years of service for each man. However, these considerations suggest that the 
date of the accession of Johanan to the high-priesthood should be brought down 
as late as possible. 411 B.c. would, of course, be the terminus ad quem for this, 
since the papyri record definitely that Johanan was the high-priest in that year. 

Further data, however, enable us to fix with a large measure of probability 
the date of Johanan’s becoming high-priest even more exactly, and also cast 
interesting light upon the significant political situation in Jerusalem in that 
day. Papyrus #30, 18-19 and its practical duplicate, papyrus #31, 17-18 tell that 
at the time of the destruction of their temple in 411 B.c. the Jews of Yeb 
sent letters describing their sad lot to Bagoas and also to Johanan, here called 
explicitly x27 xin>, “‘high-priest,’”’ and his companions, the priests of Jerusalem, 
and to Ustan, the brother of Anani, and the yim -7n or A) on, ‘‘the nobles 
of the Jews.’’ It is not quite clear whether two letters were sent at this time 
or three letters, one certainly to Bagoas, one to Johanan and his fellow-priests 
and one to Ustan and the nobles, or one to Johanan and his fellow-priests and 
Ustan and the nobles together. However, the weight of evidence seems to indi- 
cate that only two letters were sent (note the wording of papyrus 31). No reply 
was received by the Jews of Elephantine to either or any of these letters. Ac- 
cordingly three years later, in 408 B.c., they wrote again, to Bagoas, but did not 
address Johanan and the other former addressees again, but apparently in their 
stead sent a letter of appeal for aid to Delaiah and Shelemiah, the sons of 
Sanballat. Now why this radical change of procedure? Undoubtedly because by 
408 B.c. they had come to understand a number of important matters about 
which they were still uninformed in 411 B.c. First they knew now that Bagoasand 
Johanan were enemies and leaders of opposite factions in internal Jewish pol- 
itics, and that therefore they could now hope to win favor from Bagoas only 
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party over its Palestinian opponents, at least in religious and 
ritualistic matters. True, under Nehemiah the pro-Babylonian 


if they refrained from appealing to Johanan and his associates, and also if they 
gave to Bagoas a clear intimation that, in contrast to their former procedure, 
they were now appealing only to him and disregarding Johanan completely. 
Furthermore, it seems clear that by this time they had learned of Johanan’s 
extreme separatistic policy and program, and therefore they had come to real- 
ize that they might expect neither aid nor even sympathy from him and his 
party. And they added, at the very end of their letter, and apparently almost 
as an after-thought, but one which, they were confident, would be approved 
by Bagoas, that they had likewise written to the sons of Sanballat. Undoubt- 
edly they had learned also of the friendly and cooperative relations existing 
between Bagoas and the sons of Sanballat. And since no intimation was given 
in their letter of the outcome of their appeal to the sons of Sanballat, it may 
be inferred that it had been made only quite recently. In other words, their 
appeal to Delaiah and Shelemiah now took the place of their appeal three 
years earlier to Johanan and his associates. Presumably in 411 B.c. they had 
assumed that their appeal to Johanan, in his capacity as high-priest, would 
suffice and that there was no particular need of an appeal to the sons of San- 
ballat. Certainly it was not that they wished to ignore any aid which might be 
forthcoming from this latter source. 

Apparently they had assumed in 411 B.c. that the relations of Johanan, 
the high-priest, to the Samaritans and to Sanballat and his sons, were the same 
as those of Johanan’s grandfather, and apparently of his father also, viz., 
friendly and intimate, the close relations of intermarriage and political co- 
operation. They could not yet have learned that Johanan had inaugurated a 
particularistic policy altogether the reverse of that of his immediate predeces- 
sors in office. This is confirmed by the fact that they addressed themselves also 
to the nobles, for manifestly they assumed that the nobles of Jerusalem were 
also still in the most intimate relations with Sanballat and the Samaritans, 
still supporters of a policy of assimilation, and opponents of the program of 
extreme particularism, just as they had’ been in the days of Eliashib and of 
Nehemiah (cf. Neh. 6.17 and also 13.17). Clearly in 411 B.c. the Jews of 
Elephantine were not yet intimately acquainted with the new conditions which 
had come to obtain in Jerusalem. By 408 B.c. they were fully informed and 
so could act more discreetly. But obviously they could have been uninformed 
in 411 B.c. of the new conditions which had come to obtain in Jerusalem only 
because these changes had transpired very recently. Apparently they knew no 
more then than that Johanan was the high-priest. All this points to the con- 
clusion that Johanan must just have become high-priest, either in 411 B.c., 
or at the very earliest in 412 B.c. (Somewhat similar conclusions have been 
reached in part by Birkeland, ‘‘Drei Bemerkungen zu den Elephantine Papyri, 
1-3 [ed. Sachau], in Acta Orientalia, XII [1934], 81-90 [quoted from ZAW, 
XI (1934), 133]). (See page 148.) 
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party had apparently gained the upper hand in political affairs; 
‘but, despite the fact that Nehemiah had unquestionably acted 
with ruthless vigor in his opposition to Eliashib, the high-priest, 
and his family affiliations and policies, it is quite clear that he 
had not succeeded entirely in controlling the high-priesthood and 
in thereby shaping completely and definitively the development 
of the religion and of the ritual practice. That the policies and 
affiliations of the high-priestly family had remained unchanged 
throughout the entire period of Nehemiah’s governorship is 
amply attested by the incident recorded in Neh. 13.4—9 and even 
more by the marriage of the son of Joiada with the daughter of 
Sanballat. Manifestly not until the accession of Johanan to the 
high-priesthood did the pro-Babylonian party come to control 
that exalted office, and with it, of course, the entire priesthood 
and the ritual. This event must accordingly have marked the 
definitive triumph of the Sadokite-Aaronite priests, returned 
from Babylonian exile, over their levitical brethren, those not 
of the Sadokite branch, who had never gone into exile, and the 
relegation of these to the position of underlings in the Temple 
cult. In other words, this must have been the time of the formula- 
tion and promulgation of the Priestly Code proper, viz., Pg.?%3 

With this historical background clearly in mind we can readily 
understand that up to the moment of the accession of Johanan 
to the high-priesthood the opposition in Palestine to the program 
of the pro-Babylonian party must have been strong and effective, 
sufficiently so at least to make the introduction of the various 
religious elements of this Babylonian program into Palestinian 
religious practice lag somewhat behind the corresponding devel- 
opment in the religious life and practice of the Jews of Elephan- 
tine. But with the accession of Johanan to the high-priesthood 
and the final triumph of the pro-Babylonian, particularistic 
party, the Babylonian program naturally began to make ready 
headway in Palestine also. In this period and under these con- 


3 Cf. above, note 193. It is probably not without significance in this con- 
nection that Neh. 12.22 makes specific record of the levites, as distinguished 
from the priests, only from the days of Eliashib on, while v. 23 seems to imply 
that some event, vague in character, but of large import, bearing upon their 
status, transpired in the days of Johanan, 
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ditions and influences we must set the beginnings of the reorgan- 
ization of the calendar and the gradual emergence of Calendar 
III to replace Calendar II, which, as we have seen, are definitely 
reflected in early P2 writings, following no doubt speedily upon 
the formulation and adoption of Pg. 

In fact we can be a bit more specific in determining what 
was in all likelihood the very first step in this process. Neh. 8 
records the important incident of Ezra’s reading of the Torah 
to the people during the first days of the seventh month. As we 
have shown elsewhere,?"4 the occasion was the celebration of the 
Sukkot festival from VII/3 through VII/9, and the reading of 
the Torah upon this occasion was undoubtedly in conformity 
with the secondary Deuteronomnic legislation in Deut. 31.10—-11. 
Upon the second day of the reading, i. e., VII/2, the day before 
the actual beginning of the festival, Ezra came to that portion 
of the Torah which commanded the celebration of the festival. 
Accordingly the people eagerly prepared for the joyful event by 
going out to the neighboring mountains and gathering there the 
boughs and foliage of five different kinds of trees with which they 
built booths, in which they sojourned during the entire period 
of the festival. This dwelling in booths, it is clear, constituted for 
them, the distinctive ceremony of the festival celebration. And 
as v. 17 says explicitly, the festival had not been celebrated in 
this manner from the days of Joshua until that very day. This 
means, of course, on the one hand, the assumption of Mosaic 
legislation for the celebration of the festival in this particular 
manner, but also, on the other hand, that this was actually an 
altogether new method of celebrating the festival, a distinct 
innovation.75 

Now there can be no question that the passage of the Torah 
to which Neh. 8.14 refers is Lev. 23.39-43.7° That is the only 


2% M 1, 28-35; cf. also above, pp. 56f. 
215 Cf. the parallel statement in II Ki. 23.32 with regard to the celebration 


of the Passover in the eighteenth year of Josiah in accordance with the legis- 
lation, or rather with the original, D1 stratum of the legislation, in Deut. 
16.1-8. That too was an altogether novel manner of celebrating that festival, 
entirely unknown before the promulgation of that legislation. 

2x6 Cf, above, p. 56. 


Ae ete 
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passage of the entire Pentateuch which makes reference to var- 
ious kinds of plants and trees used in the ritual of the Sukkot 
festival and likewise commands the ceremony of dwelling in 
booths during the festival period. At first glance the relation of 
this passage to Neh. 8.14 ff. seems simple and direct. But closer 
examination of the two passages brings various matters of im- 
portance to light. In the first place, Neh. 8.15 specifies five 
different trees from which the booths were to be built, while 
Lev. 23.40 specifies only four kinds of trees. Nor do the two pas- 
sages agree at all as to the speciés. Only two of the four species 
of trees listed in Lev. 23.40 occur also in Neh. 8.15, viz., the palm 
and the myrtle.27 But, whereas Lev. 23.40 likewise specifies the 
willow and the somewhat uncertain 117 yy,7"8 Neh. 8.15 mentions 


217 Accepting this, the traditional interpretation, for the rather uncertain 
may yy. But it should be noted that on or no77 is the regular word for myrtle, 
and that both terms, om and miay yy, occur in Neh. 8.15. 

218 Tt seeems very probable that the difficult -77 of Lev. 23.40 is a corrup- 
tion of an original p17. This solution of this troublesome problem is so simple 
and ready-to-hand that it is surprising not to find that it had been proposed 
previously. If this emendation be accepted, then it would follow that three 
of the four plants of Lev. 23.40 are specified among the five plants of Neh. 
8.15. In that case only the willow of Lev. 23.40 would be missing in Neh. 8.15, 
and for it the foliage of the olive and the wild olive would have been substi- 
tuted. This would reduce the divergence of the two passages to a minimum. 
It would also serve to identify the thyrsus of Lev. 23.40 more readily with the 
hosa‘na’ (cf. above, note 90), and would also obviate the difficulty experienced 
by post-biblical religious authorities in fixing the precise ritual for the festival, 
that the /ulab was to be held in one hand and the ’etrog in the other (cf. Suk- 
kah, 31b; ’Orah Hayyim, 651); for, inasmuch as the entire ritual of the 'etrog 
developed out of the rather forced interpretation of this difficult and obscure 
an yy op, if we should read p17 for 177, the entire basis for the ’etrog would 
be removed, and there would remain only the /ulab. It seems therefore most 
probable that all that the ritual of Lev. 23.40b contemplated was the lulab 
or thyrsus made of the four plants intertwined. 

Bearing upon this proposed emendation of 447 to p17 in Lev. 23.40, it is 
interesting to note that LXX renders 777 py "5 with meticulous faithfulness 
kaprov b\ov wpatov, seemingly, in its despair over the difficult and incompre- 
hensible phrase, interpreting 17m as an adjective modifying ‘4p. This is, of 
course, impossible, since the context clearly requires here the name of a specific 
kind of tree. Now it is doubly interesting to, correlate with this the description 
of the /udab in II Macc. 10.7 made of “‘leaves, fair branches and palms” (Sbpaous 
Kal KNddovs wpatous, ére de xal goivikas). KNadous wpalous would probably 
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instead the olive, the wild olive and the 077. Furthermore, Lev. 
23.40 prescribes, not the foliage alone of the four species of trees 
which it mentions, but rather the fruit of the 777 py, palm twigs 
or leaves, and the foliage of the myrtle and willow. In significant 
contrast Neh. 8.15 specifies only the leaves of the five trees which 
it prescribes. With these far-reaching divergences between these 
two passages, it is impossible to conceive that precisely the same 
ceremony was contemplated in each case. The actual procedure 
described in Neh. 8.15 manifestly represents a conscious, and no 
doubt a purposed, departure from the command in Lev. 23.40a, 
upon which it is based. 

Now we have shown”? that in the paragraph in Lev. 23.39-43, 
vv. 42-43a must be secondary. They follow irrationally after a 
colophon which obviously marks the conclusion of a unified body 
of legislation, and they likewise reinterpret in significant manner 
the content and spirit of the original H legislation and of the 
ritual practice which it prescribes. This original legislation, as we 
have seen, provided for the ceremony with the lulab. Carried in 
ritual procession about the altar and shaken in various directions 
in prescribed manner,??? this undoubtedly constituted an old 
fertility rite, of patently non-Yahwistic, Canaanite origin, which 
had, however, through long-protracted,, syncretistic processes, 
been definitely incorporated into the established folk-celebration 
of the Asif festival. Apparently, as we have suggested, the Deut- 
eronomic reformers, conscious of the non-Yahwistic origin and 
character of the /ulab ceremony, had, in their legislation for the 
festival in Deut. 16.13—15, refused to sanction the rite, and by 
silence had sought to suppress its observance. Seemingly too, in 
a manner quite characteristic, the H legislators, reacting against 
the rigorism of their Deuteronomic predecessors, and in full 


reflect a Hebrew equivalent a17 *nox. Apparently here the author of II Macce., 
no doubt an Alexandrian Jew (cf. Moffatt, in Charles, Apocrypha and Pseude- 
pigrapha of the O. T., 1, 131), followed LXX closely but, through failure to 
understand what was in itself actually not understandable, he retained the 
troublesome wpaitov, but mistakenly gave to it a new and even more impos- 
sible connection. 

419 Above, pp. 57-63. 

220 Above, note 90, 
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accord with their own established principle of harmonization of 
and compromise with ineradicable folk-practice, had sanctioned 
the lulab ceremony anew in their legislation in Lev. 23.40. But, 
as we have seen also, vv. 42—43a, particularly when interpreted, 
as unquestionably they must be, in conjunction with Neh. 8.13- 
17, clearly reinterpret the Julab-ceremony of Lev. 23.40a. The old 
fertility rite, with its obvious non-Yahwistic origin and implica- 
tions, is completely changed, and by this change is to all intents 
abrogated once again. The fruit of the hadar tree, indispensable 
for the lulab, is ignored entirely, and stress is laid only upon the 
foliage of the plants of the original rite. The three specific species 
of trees of the Julab, obviously playing their role in the original 
rite because of some magical properties, connected perhaps with 
the rainfall, supposedly inherent in them, have now become five 
species, presumably of somewhat indiscriminate character. And 
the foliage of these five trees is used, no longer in a ritual celebra- 
tion at the altar, but as the material of which the festival booths, 
prescribed in Lev. 23.42—43a, are made, and in which the people 
are bidden to sojourn during the seven days of the festival. 
Furthermore, we have established that Lev. 23.40b is also 
secondary. Moreover, in the light of our discussion up to this 
point it is apparent that v. 40b too really aims to modify and 
reinterpret something of the content and spirit of the ancient 
festival celebration. We have seen likewise”! that the command 
in v. 40b to rejoice before Yahweh in the celebration of the festi- 
val is strongly reminiscent of Deuteronomic legislation. But, as 
we have seen also, this specific command to rejoice before Yah- 
weh in the celebration of this particular festival, clearly an edi- 
torial insertion here into the original H legislation, reminds us 
unmistakably of Ezra’s charge to the people, gathered to hear 
the reading of the Torah during the course of the festival, not to 
mourn nor weep but to eat, drink, send gifts to the needy, and 
in general to observe these days as days of positive rejoicing.??? 
It is clear too that the celebration of the festival with rejoicing 
in this manner, particularly at its very beginning, was itself a 
decided innovation, for, conforming to the pattern of their Can- 
aanite origins, these agricultural festivals began ordinarily with 


21 Above, p. 54. 222 Neh. 8.9-12. 
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rites of mourning and weeping, which changed only gradually 
during the course of the seven-day festival celebration to merry- 
making and license and culminated upon the last day or upon 
the day following in the dances of the maidens in the vineyards 
and their attendant scenes of religio-magical sexual rites.??3 That 
the people were still impelled to celebrate this festival in the old, 
conventional manner is evidenced by vv. 10-12. From this they 
were dissuaded, and the new character of the festival and manner 
of its celebration were impressed upon them by Ezra and his 
associates. And certainly this decided innovation, coupled with 
the substitution of the building and dwelling in booths during 
the seven days of the festival for the more ancient fertility rite 
with the Julab, establish this as an altogether novel way of cele- 
brating this festival and justify fully the claim of v. 17, that 
never since the days of Joshua had the festival been celebrated 
in this manner. 

But just as the ceremony of making and dwelling in booths, 
adorned with the foliage of the five different species of trees, as 
the essential festival rite must be dependent upon Lev. 23.42—43a, 
so also must the celebration of the festival from its very begin- 
ning as a period of unqualified rejoicing and merry-making, and 
with the complete abrogation of all the former rites of mourning 
incidental to its conventional beginning, so intimately associated 
with Canaanite Tammuz-worship, be dependent upon v. 40b. 
Both provisions, obviously directed to one and the same end, 
viz., to purge the festival celebration of rites of patently non- 
Yahwistic, Canaanite origin, must be a unit, the work of one, 
single zealous and agressive reformer. And assuredly this could 
have been none other than Ezra himself. Certainly to rid the 
official cult of Yahweh of all rites which smacked in any way of 
foreign, and particularly of Canaanite origins and influences, 
must have been an integral part of his general particularistic 
program. Nor apparently could any more effective method of 
achieving this end be devised than to base it upon ostensible 
Mosaic legislation, formulated by Ezra himself to meet this 
situation and inserted by him into the appropriate place in the 


23 Cf, Jud. 21.19-23; Jer. 41.4 f.; also M 4, 42-46. 
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corpus of traditional Mosaic law accepted and official in that 
day. After all this was no imposition nor forgery. Just this was 
the established practice of all Ezra’s legislative predecessors, to 
represent their legislation as of Mosaic origin so that in one way 
or another it might eventually come to be incorporated into the 
accepted corpus of Mosaic law, from the days of the K and C 
legislators in the ninth century B.c., through the Deuteronomic 
reformers and the legislators of the Holiness Code and the Torah 
section of P, down to Ezra’s own day. The canon of Mosaic law 
was as yet far from being closed. Countless additions to and inser- 
tions into it in similar manner and spirit continued to be made 
for at least two centuries after Ezra. And even after the canon 
of the Torah had been formally closed, and it had been definitely 
determined that nothing must henceforth be added thereto and 
nothing taken therefrom,?*4 popular tradition, and even the con- 
scious representation of the responsible religious leaders and 
legislators of that comparatively late day continued to proclaim 
that the gradually evolving oral law was also of Mosaic origin 
and authority. Ezra’s procedure then in inserting vv. 40b and 
42-43a into the older H paragraph, Lev. 23.39ff., was in full 
conformity with long-established and long-persisting practice, 
and was in no sense a pious fraud practiced upon a gullible and 
unsuspecting people.’s 

Nor could anything be more natural than that Ezra’s legis- 
lation, v. 40b, inserted into a body of older H legislation, should 
merely reaffirm the former Deuteronomic command to celebrate 
the festival with rejoicing before Yahweh.”° For we have seen 


224 Deut. 4.2. 

22s That the use of the JuJab in the ritual of the Sukkot festival was subse- 
quently revived, or rather relegitimized, is evidenced by the record thereof 
in the second Temple (cf. Josephus, Antiquities, III, 10,4; XIII, 13, 5; Sukkah, 
III, 1 ff.). It must have been a ceremony too ‘deeply rooted in folk-practice 
to be abrogated by mere, and actually indirect, legislation. Not improbably 
it was in connection with this revival of the use of the Julab that the 'etrog 
was officially introduced into the ritual, based, as has been said, upon an arti- 
ficial interpretation of 777 py op of Lev. 23.40. For evidence that this was in 
the late Persian or in the early Hellenistic period, i. e., after Ezra, cf. Tolkowsky, 
“The Meaning of 977 py 2 (Lev. XXIII.40)”, JPOS, VIII (1928), 17-23. 

226 Deut. 16.4. . 
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that in a very conscious and positive sense the festival legislation 
of H represents a reaction against the extreme rigorism and 
particularism of Deut. and a readiness to compromise with per- 
sistent folk-practice and to adapt rites and institutions of ancient, 
pre-Yahwistic, Canaanite religion to the Yahweh-cult. But 
equally plainly, the religious and social reforms of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, marked by the most extreme and ruthless particular- 
ism, represent a counter-reaction against the harmonistic and 
assimilative tendencies of H and of the pronounced universalism 
which dominated the period from about 540 B.c. to about 485 
B.c., and a return to and further expansion of the particular- 
istic and rigoristic spirit of the original Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion. Therefore, that Ezra should in Lev. 23.40b have reaffirmed 
the old Deuteronomic program of festival celebration, with 
specific application to the former, Canaanite rites of mourning 
and weeping at the commencement of the festival,”7 need be not 
at all surprising. 


227 As we have seen already (above, note 81), outside of this one passage 
Lev. 23.40b, the expression mm 55 mow occurs only in Deut. 12.7, 12, 18; 
14.26; 16.11, 14; 26.11; 27.7. The phrase mm 155 undoubtedly implies that 
this particular ‘‘rejoicing’’ was a positive ritual act in the reformulated 
Yahweh-cult of the Deuteronomic Reformation. The Deuteronomic influence in 
Lev. 23.40b is unmistakable. Moreover, of the eight Deuteronomic passages 
listed above, in which the expression m7 255 now occurs, I have been com- 
pelled, in my analysis of Deuteronomy, for quite independent and cogent 
reasons, to regard 12.7, 12, 18; 26.11; 27.7 as secondary, and all, with the pos- 
sible exception of 12.18, as coming from the post-Exilic period, i. e., the very 
same period as witnessed the insertion of Lev. 23.40b into its present setting. 
This does not imply, of course, that these five passages must necessarily be 
also the work of Ezra. But the recognition of the post-Exilic date as well as 
the exclusively Deuteronomic character of these five passages lend strong con- 
firmation to our conclusion of the post-Exilic date and character of Lev. 23.40b, 
and with this, of course, though indirectly, to our contention that Ezra must 
have been the author of Lev. 23.40b and 42-43a. 

But if we admit, as we must, on the one hand, the Deuteronomic character 
of Lev. 23.40b, and, on the other hand, that Ezra was the author of this half- 
verse, then we must draw the further conclusion, as we have already suggested, 
that, despite his unquestioned relations to the authors of the somewhat later 
Priestly Code, Ezra was also one of the post-Exilic Deuteronomists. Into this 
interesting and important question we may not enter fully here, for it would 
carry us far afield. But the one question is pertinent here, whether Deut. 31.9- 
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Likewise the assumption that vv. 42-43a are also the work 
of Ezra gives added significance to the provision in v. 42b that 
the nas, the born Jew, must dwell in a booth during the festival 


13, upon which unquestionably Ezra’s reading of the Torah to the people, 
gathered in the eastern court of the Temple for the celebration of the Sukkot 
festival, was based, was not likewise a piece of legislation framed by Ezra 
himself and inserted by him into its present position in the Torah just in order 
to provide, on the basis of ostensible Mosaic legislation, for the festival assem- 
bly with the ceremonial reading of the Torah and the ensuing program of 
particularistic, religious and social reforms which he was planning. Such a 
procedure of legislative expansion of Deut. 31 would, it must be admitted, 
parallel exactly the insertion of Lev. 23.40b, 42-43a into their present posi- 
tions. The hypothesis has everything to commend it. On the basis of independent 
internal evidence (note [a] the total lack of connection in thought with any- 
thing which either precedes or follows in the chapter; [b] that in v. 10 the Sab- 
batical year is already an established, national institution; that, in other words, 
this passage is secondary to Deut. 15 [cf. M 9, 40 f.]; [c] that here the Sukkot 
festival still comes at the end, i. e., on the very last seven days, of the year, 
just as, as we have learned, was the practice still in Ezra’s time [above, pp. 56f.; 
[d) that the concept of the Torah in the custody of the levitical priests [v..9b, 
undoubtedly secondary and very late, records a different tradition of the cus- 
todianship of the Torah, in the hands of the elders of the people, the first out- 
spoken record of which is found apparently, not in the Bible itself, but only 
in the Mishna (’Abot, I, 1)], basic to this paragraph, can not possibly be 
ascribed to D1, since according to D1 legislation [Deut. 18.6—8] the levitical 
priests in general were disfranchised; it must instead be ascribed to a secondary 
and undoubtedly post-Exilic stratum of Deut. Both concepts here, of Torah 
and of the role and authority of the levitical priests, agree perfectly with the 
conditions which obtained in the days of Ezra, particularly at the beginning 
of his ministrations and before the struggle between these levitical priests and 
the returning Sadokites had become acute.) I have had to assign Deut. 31.9-13 
to a post-Exilic Deuteronomic redactor. Obviously this passage is altogether 
in the spirit and reflects the conditions of Ezra’s time and program. Certainly, 
granting that it be post-Exilic, it can not be much earlier than Ezra; nor yet 
can it be much later. In all likelihood it is the product of his very day. And 
since it has such a patently direct relationship to one important step in the 
carrying out of his program, and since, moreover, as I hope to show at some 
more fitting time and place, such insertions of scattered bits of legislation into 
the Torah, and particularly into Deut., were a not infrequent procedure on 
the part of both Ezra and Nehemiah, it seems not at all amiss to regard Deut. 
31.9-13 (minus certain still later secondary insertions of altogether minor char- 
acter, viz., vv. 9aBb and 12a, if not the whole of vv. 12-13) likewise as the work 
of Ezra and coming from 458 B.c. As we have seen (above, note 107) this 
was a Sabbatical year, 
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period in order to celebrate the festival properly. We have seen 
that, outside of this one single passage, the term ms occurs in 
the Hexateuch only in P. We have seen too that this is the only 
passage in the entire Bible in which this word is used alone, with- 
out its regular complement, 1. Furthermore, Deuteronomic legis- 
lation throughout provides for the free participation of the "1 in 
the cult of Yahweh, and in particular in the celebration of the 
Asif or Sukkot festival. 778 Clearly therefore this legislation, 
which seems by intent to limit the privilege, or at least the obli- 
gation, of participation in the festival celebration only to native 
Jews, and thereby to tacitly deny this privilege to the 71, can not 
possibly be regarded as Deuteronomic; nor, of course, as its very 
presence in an H setting implies, can it possibly be assigned to a 
pre-Exilic date. Neither does it accord with the harmonizing and 
assimilative spirit of the H legislation nor can it be the product 
of the period of rampant universalism from about 540 B.c. to 
485 B.c. Still less may this half-verse be assigned to P, for, as 
we have also learned, P too makes generous provision for the 
participation of the 71, under certain conditions, in the celebra- 
tion of the festivals.??? Unless we follow the previously cited sug- 
gestion of Bertholet and supply 71) here, a procedure for which 
there is not the slightest justification other than Bertholet’s con- 
fessed inability to account for the use of the term n718 unaccom- 
panied by 71 in only this one, single passage, we must conclude 
that there is only one period, happily very brief, in all the history 
of Israel in biblical times, to which this little piece of extreme 
particularistic legislation can possibly be assigned. It is the period 
of violent reaction against the dominant universalism of 540-485 
B.c., which culminated in the bitter particularism of Ezra, 
Nehemiah and Johanan, the period extending from the advent 
of Ezra in 458 B.c. to the death of Johanan, the high-priest, 
about 383 B.c. But into the spirit of this particular period and 
the literature which it called forth this little piece of legislation 
fits perfectly. Assigning this half-verse to this period, we are 
enabled to comprehend that which Bertholet was unable to 


228 Deut. 16.14; cf. above, note 92. 
229 Cf, note 91. 
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account for, viz., just why this half-verse speaks of the nr 
alone, without mention, and by implication to the exclusion, of 
the 1). It was manifestly because in the particularistic program 
of Ezra there was no place whatever for him who was not born a 
Jew. | 

Moreover, the simple fact that this is the only passage in the 
Hexateuch outside of the Priestly Code in which the term ms 
occurs is itself significant. This is unquestionably the oldest 
instance of its use in all biblical literature. The word is obviously 
a technical term, which designates a definite and closed group 
within the population of Palestine. It has manifest implications 
with regard to marriage, and specifically intermarriage, relations. 
By implication it is uncompromisingly antagonistic to intermar- 
riage. Clearly this word, especially as a technical term, could 
not have been in use before the period when the question of inter- 
marriage with and of the complete exclusion from the practice 
of the Jewish religion of the resident of Palestine who was himself 
either foreign-born or the offspring of an intermarriage was raised 
for the very first time in all Jewish history. The term must have 
been coined at just this time; and since, outside of this one pas- 
sage, it is found elsewhere in the Hexateuch only in P, it must 
have been coined by one who was himself, not necessarily a P 
writer, but rather a forerunner of P. 

All this cumulative evidence points with certainty to the 
conclusion that Ezra himself must have been the author of the 
legislation in Lev. 23.40b, 42—43a, which modifies in such striking 
and significant manner the original H legislation for the Asif or 
Sukkot festival.5° Obviously too as a legislator Ezra must have 
stood midway between the Deuteronomic and the Priestly Codes. 


230 This suggests too that it may well have been Ezra himself, or at least 
his associates and contemporaries, who likewise formally changed the old 
name of this festival, Asif, to the new name, Sukkot (cf. note 97). This change 
of name may have seemed fully justified by the drastic reformation of the 
manner of celebrating the festival, which Ezra instituted. And, of course, the 
constant and formal use of the new name would have tended to emphasize 
the new manner of celebration of the festival and further its acceptance in 
folk-practice. Manifestly in some respects Ezra was a clever and far-seeing 
reformer. 
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Viewed from one angle, his work. and his legislation reverted, 
back beyond the Holiness Code, with its syncretistic and com- 
promising spirit, to the aggressive and rigorous particularism of 
the Deuteronomic Code. In one very real and literal sense Ezra 
was undoubtedly a Deuteronomist. But viewed from another 
angle his work and his legislation paved the way for the legisla- 
tion, the genealogical system and the ritualistic narratives of the 
Priestly Code, despite the somewhat modified particularism of 
the later document.?3! 

From all this it is clear that the reorganization of the festivals, 
their dating and manner of celebration, which culminated in the 
replacement ‘of Calendar II by Calendar III, began with Ezra 
himself and played an important role in the general program of 
particularism and the formulation of a supposedly purer Yah- 
wism, uncontaminated by Canaanite or other foreign religious 
and cultural influences, which the pro-Babylonian party, led first 
by Ezra, then by Nehemiah and still later by Johanan, and 
closely affiliated with the Jewish community of Babylonia, sought 
to foster. In this program the gradual redating of the festivals by 
P legislators, coming after Ezra, and their consequent severance 
from their original basic connection with the significant moments 
of the agricultural year, with the resultant loss of primary agri- 
cultural character and agricultural religious import, had a definite 
role. Seemingly these priestly reformers, like their predecessor, 
Ezra, had learned something from the experience of the Deuter- 
onomic Reformation, viz., that the permanent reform of the cult 
could not be achieved by drastic and uncompromising legislation 
and compulsory abrogation of objectionable or questionable rites 
and institutions. Many of these were too deeply rooted in folk- 
practice, and particularly in the folk-practice of those native 
Palestinians who had never gone into exile nor forsaken their own 
land, to be abrogated by mere legislation, no matter how intense 
the opposition to them on the part of the legislators. Only by a 


231 Therefore we have suggested (above, p. 60) that vv. 42—43a, and with 
these, as we now see, v. 40b also, and probably with these Deut. 31.9-13 like- 
wise, are the work of one closely related to RP rather than actually of RP 
himself, a forerunner of P, as it seems fit to call him. 
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system of reinterpretation, modification and redating could the 
objectionable, non-Yahwistic, assimilative features of these cere- 
monies and institutions be made to conform to the principles of 
true Yahwism, as formulated by these Priestly legislators, and 
so justify their no doubt half-hearted approval and sanction.” 
Precisely this was the character of the reformation of the calen- 
dar and of the manner of celebration of the festivals which these 
Priestly legislators and reformers sanctioned and which brought 
about the gradual evolution of Calendar IIT. 

But while the beginning of this process was with Ezra, it was, 
nevertheless, only the beginning and upon a comparatively 
modest, initial scale. With him was involved only the reorgani- 
zation of the ritual of the Sukkot festival, and not yet a shifting 
of the date thereof.?33 And while he did base his reform of the 
festival celebration upon certain new legislation, it was legisla- 
tion inserted into and supplementing and reinterpreting the older 
Holiness Code, and not yet basically new legislation incorporated 
into an altogether new code, viz., P. 

The systematic evolution of Calendar III came actually only 
some time after Ezra, a generation or so, with the advent of 
Johanan to the high-priesthood and with this the complete tri- 
umph of the pro-Babylonian, Sadokite-Aaronite, priestly party. 
Assured, as they now were, of the whole-hearted support and 
cooperation of the high-priest and of his entire family, and with 
the contest with the native levitical priests definitively settled in 
their favor, and the latter in general relegated to a position of 
inferior ministration and authority, the Sadokite-Aaronite priests 
could now venture upon reforms of more far-reaching compass 
and more systematic and radical character than they had dared 
aspire to up to this moment. Moreover, they were now the 
sole, authoritative custodians of the official Torah, and could 
therefore edit or add to it in whatever manner they wished; 
for clearly the principle had not yet been formulated that 


232 This was, it is clear, to a certain extent the same policy as had actuated 
a century or more previously the authors of both H and Pt. But equally 
clearly here it was carried out much more rigidly and more decidedly in the 
direction of strict particularism. 

333 Cf. M 1, 28-35. 
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the Torah was complete and that nothing must be added 
thereto and nothing taken therefrom. The result was the so-called 
Grundschrift of the Priestly Code, followed very speedily by the 
very first modifications and amplifications thereof, viz., the begin- 
nings of P2, and with this the earliest stages in the reorganization 
of the calendar and the emergence of Calendar III.34 

There is no need to repeat here, other than in summary man- 
ner and with reference to the historic setting, what has been 
adequately presented, even with some unavoidable repetition, 
earlier in this study. Suffice it to say that there can be little 
doubt that the first stages in the evolution of Calendar III, fol- 
lowing upon Ezra’s reform of the manner of celebration of the 
Sukkot festival, transpired during the early part of Johanan’s 
long period of service as high-priest, i. e., presumably between 
414 and 400 B.c. These first stages were the shift of the date of 
Rosh Hashanah from VII/10 to VII/1, of Sukkot, now under its 
new name, from VII/3-—9 to VII/15—21, and of the Mazzot festival 
from the week, beginning with Sunday and ending with Saturday, 
in which the spring equinox fell, to the week extending from I/15 
through I/21, with the Passover celebrated on the night of the 
fourteenth, immediately preceding the beginning of the Mazzot 
festival the next morning.” In this way the exact moment of 
beginning the two great agricultural festivals, Mazzot and Suk- 
kot, was shifted from Sunday, the first day of the respective festi- 
val weeks, to the full moon days of the respective festival months. 
Also in this way the two festivals were made mutually recip- 
rocal and celebrated with exactly six months intervals between 
them. This is, of course, the earliest stage of the evolution of 


234 These conclusions are self-evidently of utmost significance for the deter- 
mination of the actual origin and history of the Priestly Code. They imply 
among other things that, contrary to prevailing scholarly opinion (cf. in par- 
ticular E. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judenthums, 199-234), Ezra did not have 
the so-called Grundschrift of P before him (cf. above, note 209), but that this 
came only a full generation or more after Ezra, and that this in turn was pre- 
ceded by certain editing of the older codes, H and Pt and even D,.in which 
process Ezra himself had an important and no doubt even a leading part. 

235 It is now clear that this shifting of the date of the Passover-Mazzot 
festival in Palestine took place not so very long after the same shifting of the 
date of the festival was introduced into Egypt in 419 B.c. (cf. above, p. 116). 
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Calendar III, as depicted in the primary P2 sections of Lev. 23 
and Num. 28-29. 

The next stages in the evolution of Calendar III must have 
come about during the latter portion of the high-priesthood of 
Johanan and that of his successor, Jaddua, i. e., approximately 
between 400 B.c. and 335 B.c., just prior to the beginning of 
the Greek period. These stages were the institution of Shemini 
Azeret upon VII/22 and of Yom Kippur upon VII/10, the old 
New Year’s Day. Apparently, as we have suggested, these two 
festivals, altogether novel in character and import, weré the 
result of concessions by the priestly authorities of the day to 
persistent folk-practice which they found themselves unable to 
eradicate. Quite a bit later than the institution of these two 
sacred days, and therefore no doubt at about or shortly after 
the beginning of the Greek period,?3° came the change in the 
method of reckoning the day, from evening to evening instead 
of from morning to morning, as of old, with, of course, the con- 
sequent redating of the festivals, so that the actual moments 
of their beginning might be set at eventide, instead of at dawn, 
as had been the practice up to this moment, and with this, in 
turn, the complete fusion of the Passover and Mazzot festivals 
under the ancient name Pesah, rooted in the true, desert, Yah- 
weh-cult.737 


236 Is it possible that some vague reminiscence of this significant reorganiza- 
tion of the calendar is preserved in the statement of Alberuni (Chronology of 
Ancient Nations, tran. Sachau, 32 f.), ‘‘When Alexander had left Greece at 
the age of twenty-six years, ... he went down to Jerusalem, which was inhabited 
by the Jews; then he ordered the Jews to give up the era of Moses and David, 
and to use his era instead, and to adopt that very year, the twenty-seventh 
of his life, as the epoch of this era. The Jews obeyed his command, and ac- 
cepted what he ordered; for the Rabbis allowed them such a change at theend 
of each millenium after Moses. And just at that time a millenium had become 
complete, and their offerings and sacrifices had ceased to be practised, as they 
relate. So they adopted his era, and used it for fixing all the occurrences of 
their months and days?” (I owe this reference and suggestion to the generous 
cooperation of my friend and colleague, Professor J. Z. Lauterbach.) 

7 In this too these P2 legislators seem to have been treading again in the 
footsteps of their Deuteronomic predecessors who, it is plain, sought deliber- 
ately to make the name and the idea of the Passover dominate those of the 
Mazzot festival in their coordination of the two festivals, undoubtedly because 
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Still later, and obviously as an indispensable step in’ the 
process of formulating Calendar III as a perfect luni-solar cal- 
endar, no doubt with the nineteen-year cycle of intercalation, 
came the first urge to designate the months, necessarily read- 
justed as they were in this luni-solar calendar, by the Babylonian 
month names. Now the calendar year consisted formally of three 
hundred and fifty-four or three hundred and fifty-five days, with 
months of alternately twenty-nine and thirty days each, and 
with an extra month intercalated seven times in the course of the 
nineteen-year cycle. And apparently hand in hand with this went 
the attempt to shift the beginning of the official year from VII/1 
to I/1. But, as we have learned, this entire process was slow 
indeed and attended by stubborn resistance, undoubtedly largely 
of a sectarian character. As evidence thereof we may cite the 
persistent adherence of the Samaritans and Sadducees and the 
later Karaites and Falashas to the older dating of the Passover 
and their continued observance of ‘‘the day after the Sabbath,’’238 
the eventual rejection, despite its apparent acceptance in I 
Macc., of the transfer of the New Year’s Day to I/1, the hesi- 
tant and inconsequent use of the Babylonian month names even 
in literature so late as I and II Macc., and especially the bitter 
diatribe against the luni-solar year and calendar and the ardent 
championship of the artificial solar year of three hundred and 
sixty-four days, with a consequently different and warmly advo- 
cated dating of the festivals, in Jubilees 6.32-38. And as this 
literary evidence shows, this struggle persisted bitterly practically 
to the beginning of the first century B.c. 

_ Finally, in the first century of the Greek period, came the 


they realized that in origin the Passover was a pastoral, desert festival, integral 
in the primitive, pre-Canaanite, Yahweh-cult, while, in significant contrast, 
the Mazzot festival was of unmistakably Canaanite, agricultural character, 
in origin therefore associated with Canaanite Baal-worship. 

238 It seems quite probable that the antipathy of the Samaritans to the 
institution of the second Passover, recorded in II Chron. 30.10 (cf. above, 
p. 102), was based primarily upon their fundamental objection to this final 
entire redating of the Passover and their purpose to hold fast to the dating 
of the festival basic to H; cf. also Johannes Jeremias, Die Passahfeier der 


Samaritaner, 75 
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last stages in the evolution of Calendar III, the substitution of 
“the day after the Passover” for the older ‘“day after the Sab- 
bath” (of the Mazzot festival), and with this, though manifestly 
in the period following shortly after the close of the canon of the 
Torah, since no mention thereof occurs in the Pentateuch, the 
final fixing of the date of the Shabuot festival upon III/6, and the 
institution of ‘‘the second Passover.’’ With this Calendar III had 
evolved practically into its complete and final form, despite the 
sectarian opposition to it, or to certain features of it, which, as 
we have just learned, persisted for another century or century and 
a half. The introduction into Calendar III of the Purim and 
Hanukkah festivals, regardless of what the actual origins and 
imports of these two festivals in ancient folk-practice may have 
been, during the second century B.c., was, of course, a simple, 
and from the standpoint of the calendar itself, an insignificant 
process. 

Such is the history of the transition from Calendar II to 
Calendar III and the record of the evolution of Calendar ITI. 


Note 212 (Continued) 


This conclusion may find additional confirmation in the assumption that 
the seven-year period of Bagoas’ oppression of the Jews was terminated by 
the death of Darius II and the accession to the throne of of Artaxerxes II in 
404 B. c., with the quite natural intruduction of a new foreign policy. This 
would then point to 411 B. c. as the year of Johanan’s accession to the high- 
priesthood. 


DIE MYSTISCHEN IDEEN DES 
R. SIMON BEN JOHAI 


A. KAMINKA, Wien. 
I 
DER MYSTISCHE GRUNDZUG SEINES DENKENS 


ON manchen der bedeutenden Mischna-Lehrer, der eigent- 

lichen Begriinder des rabbinischen Judentums, muss auf 
Grund der von ihnen erhaltenen zahlreichen Sentenzen, zum Teile 
auch auf Grund ihrer halachischen Grundsatze, angenommen 
werden, dass sie nicht nur allgemeine Lebensweisheit, sondern 
auch ganz bestimmte philosophische Vorstellungen von Gott und 
der Welt, von der Seele und von den Zielen des Lebens hatten. 
Aus manchen frappanten Parallelen ergibt sich auch mit hoher 
Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass Ideen der griechischen Philosophie viel- 
fach den Tannaim bekannt waren.' Aber die fragmentarische 
Ueberlieferung ihrer, nicht einmal immer eindeutigen und ganz 
klaren, im talmudischen Schrifttum zerstreuten Ausspriiche 
ermoglicht es nicht, sie zu einem metaphysischen oder ethischen 
System zusammenzufassen. Anders als Worte der 4ltesten 
griechischen Denker, die von spateren philosophischen Schrift- 
stellern des Altertums mit Erlauterungen zitiert und verstandlich 
gemacht werden,? schweben tannaitische Gedanken, ohne Ver- 
bindung mit den juristischen und ritualistischen Diskussionen 


t Eine Reihe von Parallelen habe ich in ,,Les rapports entre le rabbinisme 
et la philosophie stoicienne” in REJ, 1926, S. 233-252 und in der Einleitung 
zu meiner hebr. Uebersetzung der Gedanken des Markus Aurelius (mvy 
pipnwix op> ax pipa2, Warschau 1923) zusammengestellt. 

2 Wobei sie aber doch auch zu grundverschiedenen Auffassungen Anlass 
gaben, wie Zeller, Phil. d. Gr., I, (5. A.) 48 f.u.a.a.St. einen religidsen Sinn 
in den Gedanken griechischer Philosophen fiir ausgeschlossen halt, wahrend 
K. Joel neuerdings (Ursprung der Naturphilosophie, 1926, S. 108) Mystik 
fiir den wahren Sinn der alteren Naturphilosophie erklart, 
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und ohne eine verlassliche Interpretation ihres Inhaltes durch 
philosophisch interessierte Tradenten, gleichsam als unzusammen- 
shangende Splitter in der freien Luft und sind haufig nur durch 
vage Vermutungen mit der Persénlichkeit und den Schicksalen 
oder den geistigen Beziehungen der Urheber dieser Gedanken in 
Verbindung zu bringen. 

Hier hilft uns aber mitunter gerade die von der niichternen 
Kritik geringschatzig behandelte und tiber den Haufen geworfene 
Legende. Sonderbare, iiber grosse Persdnlichkeiten im Volke 
verbreitete biographische Vorstellungen sind nie ganz ohne Wert 
fiir die geschichtliche Wirklichkeit ihres Lebens. Wenn man das 
Leben grosser Manner betrachtet, deren Wirken die Phantasie 
weiter Volkskreise erregt hat, und die iiber sie bei Lebzeiten und 
nach dem Tode verbreiteten Wundersagen priift, findet man, dass 
die volkstiimliche Dichtung, so sehr sie natiirliche Begebenheiten 
ins Grandiose und Uebermenschliche zu erheben, Charakterziige 
und Schicksale dichterisch ins Masslose zu iibertreiben geneigt 
_ ist, doch immer nur wie ein Schatten gewisse Tatsachen begleitet. 
Sie darf als verlassliches Zeugniss fiir den ausserordentlichen 
Eindruck derselben auf die Zeitgenossen und fiir die Eigenart 
und suggestive Macht der sagenumwobenen Persénlichkeiten 
angesehen werden. Die Grundtendenz einer Sage leistet uns 
Dienste, wenn wir zerstreute, fiir sich allein nicht ganz durch- 
sichtige, Ausspriiche und historische Notizen zu einem Bilde 
iiber die Personen und ihre Ideen zu vereinigen suchen. 

Auf diesem Wege gelangen wir vielleicht auch zu einem 
Verstandniss der Geistesrichtung des in ganz eigentiimlicher 
Weise aus der Mitte der Tannaiten hervortretenden Mystikers 
R. Simon b. Johai. Sein Leben ist mehr wie das jedes anderen 
Mischna-Lehrers von der Legende umrankt und er wurde zum 
Vater der jiidischen Mystik, zum Verfasser des ,,Sohar’’ erhoben. 
Er ist von einem Glorienschein umgeben seit seinem Hervortreten 
aus der Hohle, in der er mit seinem Sohne 13 Jahre lang, abge- 
schieden von der Welt, sich dem Studium der Lehre Gottes 
gewidmet haben soll, und er geniesst als eine Art Uebermensch 
eine grenzenlose Verehrung sowohl in dem genannten Hauptbuche 
der Kabbala, wie in den Biichern der mystischen Schwarmer in 
Spanien und spater in Safed. Bis auf den heutigen Tag ist sein 
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Grab in Meron alljahrlich Wallfahrtsort fiir viele Tausende von 
gelehrten und ungelehrten frommen Juden, die ,,Bar Johai” in 
Liedern als den grossen Geisteshelden aus uralten Zeiten iiber- 
schwanglich feiern. 

Im Jahrhundert nach Sabbatai Zewi, nach den grossen Ent- 
tauschungen, die die von Kabbalisten propagierte messianische 
Bewegung gebracht hatte, fing man zum erstenmale auch in 
konservativen Kreisen an, die Echtheit des Sohar-Buches zu 
bezweifeln, und ein sonst so ganz orthodoxer Rabbiner wie Jakob 
Emden konnte in seinem Mitpahat Sefarim (1763) offen die 
Anschauung vertreten, dass nur der Kern des Buches aus alter 
Zeit stamme, ein grosser Teil desselben aber apokryph sei.3 Der 
scharfsinnige Talmudist M. Kunitz! bemiihte sich in seinem 
Werke Ben Johai (1815) die Kritiker zu widerlegen und mit Auf- 
wand von viel Gelehrsamkeit nachzuweisen, dass die mystischen 
Gedanken des Buches tatsichlich von Simon b. Johai aus der 
Zeit nach dem Hohlenaufenthalt stammen; seit jener Zeit werde 
er durchweg mit diesem vollen Namen im Talmud zitiert und 
seine Ansichten seien dann angeblich in allen Dingen entscheidend, 
wahrend er in der fritheren Zeit nur kurz R. Simon genannt und 
in der Halacha nicht immer massgebend sei.s J. H. Weiss halt 
es ebenso wie Graetz fiir sicher, dass das Buch eine Falschung 
ist und gar keine Beziehung zu S.b.J. hat. Wie kam man jedoch 
darauf, ihn fiir den Autor zu halten? Weil er einmal zum Kaiser 
nach Rom gesandt wurde, um sich fiir die Aufhebung einer 
Massregel gegen die Juden zu verwenden, und bei diesem Anlass 
durch ein Wunder einer Gefahr entgangen sein soll. ,, Deswegen 


3 Ueber die friihere Behandlung der Frage der Authentizitat durch Juden 
und Christen vgl. Graetz’ Geschichte, VII, Note 12, und H. Zeitlin (hebr.) in 
Hatekufa VI (1920), S. 316-334. 

4 Ueber ihn: R. Fahn (hebr.) in Reschumot IV, S. 245-280. 

5 Richtig ist, dass er in der Mischna gewohnlich kurz R. Simon genannt 
wird und die Hinzufiigung des Vaternamens etwas feierliches hat (meist in 
Agadasatzen), der Verfasser iibersieht aber, dass manche Aeusserung mit dem 
vollen Namen angefiihrt wird, die in einer Parallelstelle nur im Namen des 
R. Simon erwahnt ist. Wir werden auch im folgenden sehen, dass gerade eine 
von ihm mit vollem Namen tradierte Anschauung in der Halacha verworfen 
wird. 
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-vindizierte man ihm allerlei sonstige Wunder und gab dadurch 
ungebildeten Leuten Anlass, ihn fiir einen Wundertater und 
einen vom heiligen Geist inspirierten Mann zu_halten 
Schliesslich sind dann Schwarmer und Falscher gekommen, die 
in seinem Namen allerlei Torheiten verbreiteten, und einer 
darunter gab seinem Buche den erhabenen Namen ,Glanz’ und 
bezeichnete S. ben Johai als Verfasser.’”® 

Aber diese Auffassung kann nicht befriedigen. Es hat noch 
andere Tannaiten gegeben, die nach Rom reisten, oder die 
Wunder erlebt haben und von Verfolgungen gerettet wurden, 
ohne dass derartige iibertriebene Legenden sich tiber sie verbreitet 
hatten und ohne namentlich, dass ein von so erhabenen philoso- 
phischen Gedanken und leidenschaftlicher Liebe zur religidsen 
Lehre erfiilltes Werk, wie Sohar, an ihre Persdnlichkeit gekniipft 
worden ware. (Kleine Kompilationen wie Pirke d’R. Elieser oder 
Otiot dR. Akiba k6nnen nicht zum Vergleiche herangezogen 
werden.) 

Anderseits ist die talmudsiche Ueberlieferung iiber S. ben 
Johai’s Heraustreten aus der Hohle und sein beschauliches Leben, 
liber die Art, wie er fassungslos plétzlich wieder vor der Wirk- 
lichtkeit der Dinge dieser niederen Welt stand, wie er einen 
vernichtenden Blick auf die mit Feldarbeit beschaftigten Bauern 
warf und ihnen die Entweihung des Menschendaseins zum 
Vorwurf machte: ,,diese Menschen verlassen das ewige Leben 
und widmen sich dem Leben der fliichtigen Stunde!’’? -wrs in 
nyw »na pporiy ody Yn prow :oK pyr 7299 KXp1—durchaus keine 
belanglose Anekdote. Sie enthalt einen klar umrissenen philoso- 
phischen Gedanken, der uns auch anderweitig von grossen Denkern 
aus friiherer Zeit und von solchen aus der Epoche der rémischen 
Kaiser bekannt ist. Plato sagt: ,,Die menschlichen Geschafte 
sind wohl nicht wert, dass man ihnen mit Eifer nachgehe. 
Ungliicklicherweise sind wir gezwungen dies zu tun. In Wirk- 
lichkeit sollte jedoch ein Mensch sich nur mit den wiirdigen 
Dingen befassen, nicht mit den fliichtigen. Naturgemiss ist Gott 


® Dor dor wedorschaw I1, 161. 
7b. Schabb. 33b. Ganz ahnlich Sohar, Exod. fol. 62b: 810 ¥—wpdi ayn iow 
NID INA Noy b> iO NMIWRd [Rya—OMIa NMI DIS 2902 41070. 
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allein der Gegenstand, dem wir unsere ganze freudige Beschafti- 
gung widmen sollten.’’8 

Aehnlich sagt Seneca: ,, Dieses Nachdenken (iiber das héchste 
gottliche Licht) lasst keinen Raum fiir etwas Gemeines im 
Menschenleben iibrig . .. wer einmal den Gedanken an das Ewige 
in seinen Geist aufgenommen, den kann keine Heeresmacht mehr 
- erschrecken.’’9 

Dieses wahrhafte Erfasstsein von Gedanken an das Ewige 
und das Ausgefiilltsein der Seele vom Ubernatiirlichen ist bei 
den deistisch gerichteten grossen Geistern des Altertums etwas 
fiir ihre Weltauffassung so Entscheidendes, und die schlichte 
Art, wie ganz dasselbe von S. b. Johai erzahlt wird, hebt fiir sich 
allein seine Geistesrichtung so deutlich hervor, dass man allen 
Grund hat, in dieser Tradition das Echteste und Wabhrste iiber 
ihn, den Schliissel seiner Persdnlichkeit zu finden. Man kann 
eher auf seine ganze sagenhafte Romreise und andere biographische 
Einzelheiten verzichten, die ihrerseits vielleicht hinzugedichtet 
wurden, nachdem das Bild dieses tiber alle gemeinen Dinge der 
Welt erhabenen, mit ganzer Seele dem Ewigen zugewandten 
Mannes bei seinen Verehrern schon feststand. Die Legende 
iibertreibt, aber sie falscht nicht. Der hohe Gedanke, dass alle 
Krafte und Leistungen des Menschen sich ausschliesslich auf das 
Gottliche beziehen sollten, wird bei S. b. Johai nicht dadurch in 
seiner philosophischen Geltung eingeschrankt, wenn ganz ahnliche 
Ausspriiche von ihm sich nicht auf das ,,Leben der Ewigkeit”’ 
sondern auf die ,, Thora” beziehen. Im Gegenteil, es tritt dadurch 
hervor, dass die grenzenlose Verehrung fiir die ,,Lehre’”’ als das 
Palladium der Menschen, als das Herrlichste und Heiligste in der 
Welt, im ganzen Kosmos,—genau so wie in unzahligen ekstat- 


8 Plato, Nomoi, VII, 805: "Eor. 64 rolvuy ta Tov avi pwruv mpaypata 
peyddns mev orovdns ovk aga, avayKatoy ye uy omovdasew. TovTro dé 
obk ebruxés. émerd) 5€ evTavda eouevr—gnul xXpnvar TO wey omovdatoy 
omovddcew, TO 5€ wi} orovdatov un. gloe dé etvar deov pev TaoNS WaKa- 
plov omovdns aéov. 

9Seneca, Epist. mor. 102, 29: ,,Haec cogitatio nihil sordidum animo 
subsidere sinit . . . quam [aeternitatem] qui mente concepit, nullos horret 
exercitus,” vgl. Sohar, Anf. Deuteron.: sya dont xb sn isa DtnwNT yx 557 
NM). 
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ischen Sentenzen des Sohar'*—nicht etwa konkreten einzelnen 
Ritualvorschriften oder Worten und Buchstaben gilt (obwohl 
auch sie geheiligt sind) sondern der metaphysischen Idee in ihrem 
weitesten Umfange." 


IJ 


DrER GEDANKE VON EINER VERLETZUNG DER GOTTHEIT 
DURCH DIE SUNDE DES MENSCHEN (712) 019) 


Die Mischna (VIII, 7) Sanh. 73a spricht von der erlaubten 
Notwehr bei Lebensgefahr: ,,Folgende diirfen gerettet werden 
um den Preis eines Lebens.”’ Es kann urspriinglich nur gemeint 
sein: sie diirfen sich retten durch Tétung des Verfolgers, was 
auch aus den Zusammenhang mit der vorhergehenden Mischna 
iiber das Ungestraftbleiben des Totschlages bei einem nacht- 
lichen Einbrecher nach Ex. 22.1 hervorgeht. Die angefiihrten 
Beisiele sind einfach und verstandlich: Wer von einem Morder 
verfolgt wird” oder von der Paderastie oder Notzucht bedroht 
ist (nach Deut. 22.6 einem Morde gleichgestellt). In gleicher 


10 Z. B. Lev. fol. 35a: ,,Die sich mit der Lehre befassen stehen héher als 
die Propheten,” s1773 PYST. .. pm. pRdoyr ova cay NNN YO INWOT JIM 
xdio by n> mxbvy oder Lev. 67b: R. Simon gibt um Mitternacht in Ekstase 
der Sehnsucht nach der Lehre mit Ps. 42.1 Ausdruck: ,,wie der Hirsch nach 
Wasser schreit” u.s.w. 

1 So auch, wenn von ihm b. Berach. 35b angefiihrt wird: Ist es méglich, 
dass ein Mensch einfach ackert, sat, erntet?—-was soll dann aus der Thora 
werden?’’—Aehnlich meiner Erklarung zu 329 13n b. Schabb. 25 betreffend 
die Meinungen iiber den Reichtum, in a2bnn ono anpne (Hazofe, 1925 
S. 63 No. 120), dass es nicht wirklich tiberlieferte Aeusserungen sind, sondern 
eine rhetorische Konstruktion auf Grund der bekannten Lebensverhaltnisse 
der angefiihrten Weisen, so glaube ich auch hier, dass 1’n ein freier rhetorischer 
Vorttrag ist, in welchem S. b. Johai’s iiberlieferter Forderung nach ausschliess- 
licher Herrschaft des Ewigen, eine andere, praktischere Lehre im Namen des 
R. Ismael entgegengestellt wird, und beide als Kontroverse iiber Deut. 11.14 
und Jos. 1.8 dargestellt werden, wobei fiir den philosophischen Gedanken des 
Ewigen konkret ,,die Thora” gesetzt wird. 

% Die aktive Form des Satzes 1905 113n \IM& 4770 ist assimiliert dem 
vorhergehenden nannea san:und hat sich auch deshalb aufgedrangt, weil 
nicht nur der Angegriffene selbst, sondern auch der fremde Helfer bei Totschlag 
straffrei ist. 
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Reihenfolge kommen diese Falle schon bei Plato in den ,,Gesetzen”’ 
vor.*3 

Aber unverstandlich ist die Fortsetzung der Mischna: ,,Wer 
aber ein Tier verfolgt, oder wer den Sabbath entweiht oder 
Gétzendienst iibt—diese darf man nicht retten durch Umbringen 
des Menschen, ?"y aa\ym navn ns Sonam mpnan cans Anan bas 
jw532 jms pdsn px—Wen rettet man in diesen Fallen nicht? Als 
Antithese kann der Satz nur so verstanden werden, dass bei 
diesen Objekten des Verbrechens, das Recht der Notwehr nicht 
gilt, damit ein Totschlag ungestraft bleibe. Aber wie kommt 
denn der Gesetzgeber auf den sonderbaren Gedanken, dass hier, 
wo weder ein Menschenleben noch die Frauenehre in Gefahr ist, 
eine Notwehr in Frage kame? Der Satz ist so dunkel, dass die 
Kommentare sich der logischen Verbindung wegen gezwungen 
sahen, schon in den vorhergehenden Satz einen anderen Sinn 
hineinzulegen. Raschi erklart daher mx po-xow ids) nicht: 
Folgende diirfen gerettet werden, sondern: Folgende miissen 
geschiitzt werden vor dem Verbrechen (das sie zu begehen im 
Begriffe sind!), indem jedermann sie totschlagen darf.*4 Danach 
wiirde es sich gar nicht um Notwehr, ahnlich wie beim Einbrecher 
handeln, sondern es wdre eine juristisch und moralisch kaum zu 
begreifende Vollmacht an Jeden erteilt, einen anderen Menschen, 
der vermutungsweise Mord oder Notzucht zu begehen im Begriffe 
ist (auch wenn noch Zweifel bestehen, ob das Verbrechen zu 
Stande kommt), ganz allein und ohne Prozess umzubringen. 
Man miisste sich nach dieser Theorie wundern, dass R. Simon 
b. Schetah (b. Sanh. 37b), der einen Mérder mit der Mordwaffe 
sein Opfer verfolgen sah, anstatt der pflichtmassigen Verhin- 
derung des Verbrechens unter Einsetzung des Lebens, die 


13 ,Wenn jemand bei Nacht einen Dieb, der sich in sein Haus einge- 
schlichen, ertappt, so soll er ihn téten diirfen, ohne dadurch Blutschuld auf 
sich zu laden, und ebenso einen Rauber im Zustande der Notwehr. Ferner 
wer einer freien Frau oder Jungfrau oder einem freiem Knaben Gewalt antut 
zur Befriedigung seiner Lust, soll sowohl von der geschandeten Person selber, 
als auch von deren Vater, Briidern oder Schnen ungestraft ums Leben gebracht 
werden diirfen,” TeOvatw bd Te Tov bBpicdevTos Bia Kal Tov marpos 7} 
ddeAgav 7 viewy. Nomoi, IX, 874. 

BA V22YT [Rp Psa e, coms, 595 9 9mx9, aan, 
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Vollziehung desselben zuliess und dann dariiber klagte, dass er 
als einziger Zeuge ihn nicht einmal durch das Gericht der Strafe 
zufiihren konnte. Nach dieser Anschauung wiirde das Absurdum 
entstehen, dass vor begangener Tat jeder Rechtsfanatiker nach 
eigenem Ermessen als Richter tiber den verdachtigen Tater 
auftreten und an ihm selbst ohne Prozess die Todesstrafe voll- 
strecken kénnte, wahrend nach begangener Tat, wenn wirklich 
ein Mord oder eine Notzucht vorliegt, die strengsten Kautelen 
gesetzlich vorgeschrieben sind und die Verteidigung das Aeusserste 
zu leisten hat, um eine Hinrichtung des Taters fast unméglich 
zu machen. 

Aber die von Raschi tradierte Erklarung des ersten Teiles der 
Mischna stimmt auch gar nicht mit den im Talmud in der Dis- 
kussion vorkommenden Anschauungen tiberein. In der Gemara 
(Sanh. 73a) lesen wir: Wenn an der Frau ein Verbrechen bereits 
einmal begangen wurde, gilt des Recht der Notwehr nicht; 
R. Jehuda sagt, auch wenn sie (auf das Recht verzichtend) ihren 
Rettern zuruft: ,,Lasst ihn, sonst tétet er mich!” ist die Rettung 
durch Totschlag nicht gestattet.‘* Hier kann doch nur von der 
Rettung der Angegriffenen und gefahrdeten Person die Rede 
sein, denn wenn das Verhindern des Verbrechens in Frage kame, 
miissten doch im Falle des Einverstandnisses beide umgebracht 
werden. 

In Wirklichkeit handelt der erste Teil von nichts anderem 
als dem Objekt des Angriffes, von der Rettung des Lebens und 
der Ehre der Angegriffenen. Der Schlusssatz lehnt aber aus- 
driicklich eine andere Anschauung ab, die in den Kreisen der 
Gelehrten bekannt war, jedoch als Halacha nicht aufgenommen 
wurde. Diese nicht rezipierte prinzipielle Anschauung hat sich 
zufallig in einer Baraita erhalten und wir kennen sie gut. Wir 
lesen b. Sanh. 74a: ,,R. Simon b. Johai sagt: Der Gétzendiener 
darf (oder: soll) gerettet werden durch sein Leben (d. h. auch 
wenn er getétet werden miisste) und zwar auf Grund folgenden 
logischen Schlusses: wenn bei drohendem Frevel gegen einen 
einfachen Menschen die Notwehr durch Totschlag zulassig ist, 


ts xby Ibo NIDINT AN TIN TT ‘9 wea ‘ms poxp pr opay na may) 
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um wieviel mehr bei drohendem Frevel gegen den Héchsten,’’ 
nweia yyexTd yma wan ow mo apo wai woxad yma vy anyn 
woud 4122 025. 

Ein ganz merkwiirdiger Gedanke taucht hier auf. Bei einem 
Morde wird der Gedanke an das Opfer, an den Untergang eines 
Menschenlebens, in den Hintergrund gedrangt, und als das 
besonders Schreckliche wird der religidse Frevel angesehen, um 
ihm gegeniiber wiederum als noch Schrecklicheres das Attentat 
gegen das Géttliche, ma) 019, den heidnischen Kultus zu bezeich- 
nen. Hier haben wir die Konsequenz der philosophischen Gegen- 
iiberstellung des ,,fliichtigen Menschendaseins,’”’ nyw »n und des 
,ewigen Lebens,” obiy »n. Diese Anschauung vom Verbrechen 
des Mordes ist aber bereits aus friiherer Zeit bekannt. Hundert 
Jahre vor R. Simon b. Johai kommt sie bei Philo v. Alexandrien 
vor. In seiner Schrift iiber die Einzelgesetze III, 83 sagt er: 
,,Wenn jemand einen Menschen getédtet hat, so bezeichnet man 
das zwar (nur) als Menschenmord (dvépogovia), dem wirk- 
lichen Tatbestande nach ist es aber ein Frevel am Heiligtum 
(tepoovAta) u. zw. der denkbar schlimmste, tepoovAl@v 7 
beytorn, denn von allem Wertvollen und Kostbaren im Weltall 
ist nichts heiliger und Gott mehr ahnlich als der Mensch, eines 
herrlichen Bildes Abdruck, weil nach dem Urbilde der Vernuftidee 
geformt. Der Mérder ist daher ohne weiteres als gottloser Frevler 
am Heiligtum zu betrachten, der die schlimmste Gottlosigkeit 
begangen hat.”’”” 


16 Sonst ist oi irgend ein materieller oder moralischer Schaden, ein 
Anstoss oder eine geringfiigige Verletzung und Verminderung des Wertes 
einer Sache. Hier werden wohl die schweren Verbrechen an Menschen nur mit 
diesem viel zu nachsichtigem Worte qualifiziert, um in der Analogie Gott 
gegeniiber die Verletzung nicht so krass auszudriicken, aber im Ausdruck 
pw» fiir den Menschen liegt auch das religidse Vergehen. 

17M. II. 313.— Werke, herausg. von L. Cohn, II, S. 208. L. Cohn bemerkt 
dazu: ,,Nach griechischer Anschauung ist lepoovAia eines der schlimmsten 
Verbrechen; bei Amnestien werden oft Mérder und Tempelrauber ausge- 
nommen.” Entweder hat sonach S.b.J. indirekt die griech. Anschauung 
tibernommen, oder Philo hat sie aus jiidischen Quellen. Es ist ferner zu bemerken, 
dass Philo hier die Ausdriicke dvoc.ovpyov und avoovovpynuata gebraucht, 
die sonst in der griechischen Literatur nicht vorkommen und die er selbst nur 
mit Bezug auf das Vergehen vom goldenen Kalbe (Leben Moses III, 37— 
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Und wie S. b. Johai den Mord vor allem fiir einen Frevel am 
Géttlichen halt, so hat sein Sohn Eleasar dieselbe Auffassung 
von der Entweihung des Sabbathes ib-xnb jm navn nse bbnpa 
wea, d. h. aus ahnlichem Grunde wie beim Mérder miisse man 
ihn daran hindern und davor schiitzen, das Furchtbare zu 
begehen, selbst wenn er durch diese ,,Rettung’’ um das Leben 
kommen sollte. 

Diesen bekannt gewesenen mystischen Gedanken also, dass 
die Verhinderung grosser Siinden, als einer Beleidigung des 
Géttlichen in der Welt, wichtiger sei als die Erhaltung des 
Lebens, dass es also auf die Rettung der Seele ankomme, weist 
die Redaktion der Mischna im Schlussatze ausdriicklich zurtick, 
nachdem sie vorher statuiert hat, dass ein Totschlag nur dann 
ungestraft bleibt, wenn er in der Notwehr zur Rettung des 
physischen Lebens oder der sittlichen Reinheit erfolgt ist. 

Die bei der Kodifizierung des geltenden Rechtes abgelehnte 
mystische Anschauung des R. Simon gelangt auch in einer 
anderen Kontroverse zum Ausdruck, in der er die Siihne fiir die 
Entweihung des Heiligen als wichtiger hinstellt, wie die Siihne 
fiir alle denkbaren Verbrechen. In einem Vortrag b. Schebuot 
7b iiber das Siihne-Ritual wird die Ansicht des R. Jehuda ange- 
fiihrt, dass der VersGhnungstag zunachst fiir die drei grdssten 
Verbrechen, Gétzendienst, Unzucht und Blutvergiessen, wenn 
man sich ihrer bewusst geworden ist, Siihne biete; der innerhalb 
des Tempelbereiches als Opfer dargebrachte Bock sei tiberdies 
eine Siihne fiir die Heiligtiimer, was angedeutet sei Lev. 16.16 
im Ausdruck navn (fiir die besonderen, in dem im selben Satz 


erwahnten Stiftszelt hervortretenden Unreinheiten). Dieser An- 
sicht gegeniiber wird die des R. Simon erwahnt: Nach dem 
biblischen Wortlaut selbst sei die Siihne fiir das Heiligtum 
das Allererste: nk 9un wpa %y B35), daneben kommen in 
zweiter Reihe andere Missetaten.'® Deutlicher ist sie in Tosefta 


M. II, 177) anwendet. Dort wird das Wort neben ,,Gottlosen’’ angewendet, 
KaTa T. avewy K. Avoc.oupyar. 

8 So fasse ich die etwas unklare Gegeniiberstellung der beiden Ansichten 
auf. R. Jehuda: nsmwa rD19 Tw>n WDD yw xm [ aba] ibm meow ‘dy dr, 
R. Simon: n8o1vp wIpA 4 Y 155) VIS 817 77 99519 NIT 191pHD (nicht wie 
Raschi erklart: Yw7p) v7po nxowa SbER rato sv, sondern die Siihne fiir 


2 Dawe Sere 
2 ea pI 
ae habs 
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Scheb. I, 3-4 ausgesprochen. In Anlehnung an Ez. 5.11: ,,Hast 
du denn nicht mein Heiligtum entweiht neben all deinen Greuel- 
taten und Abscheulichkeiten?” das wolle sagen: schwer wiegen 
die begangenen Abscheulichkeiten, aber die Verunreinigung des 
Heiligtums ist das Allerschlimmste.’? Als Illustration dazu wird 
die Geschichte von den beiden Briidern erzahlit, Priestern, die 
sich zum Altardienst drangten und von denen einer den anderen 
mit einem Messer erstach. Als dieser in seinem Blute lag, sei der 
Vater gekommen und habe mit Befriedigung konstatiert, dass 
der Erstochene noch nicht tot sei und infolgedessen wenigstens 
das Messer durch einen Leichnam nicht verunreinigt worden 
sei, woraus geschlossen wird, dass die Verunreinigung des Messers 
furchtbarer erschienen sei als die Mordtat.?° 

Das leibliche Leben eines Individuums hat nach dieser 
mystischen Theorie den allergeringsten Wert gegeniiber der uni- 
versellen, kosmischen Bedeutung der Beziehung zum G6éttlichen 
und der Wahrung der Reinheit und Heiligkeit. Darum sind nach 
R. Simon alle Geniisse dieser Welt an sich etwas verbotenes. 
An einer Mahlzeit, die nicht einem religidsen Zwecke dient, darf 
man nicht teilnehmen.”* Mit den noch so machtigen Missetatern 
den Kampf aufzunehmen ist gestattet (Klugheit und praktische 
Vorsicht sind iiberfliissig).2? Alle Feinde und Bedranger Israels, 


die Heiligtiimer ist die erste und wichtigste): 8m wIppaw mpi dy [ Ipr] dia 
[mivay aew by oo) one ywaor aod aobn wo ar yyy. 

DI myyy oOLpw yn owp... pmayin boa) -pxipw S23 nxnw wopo nx Nb ox 
15120 Awp.wIpon nNDw ,MayinM. 

20 Diese wie eine Persiflage der Uebertreibung der sakralen Vorschriften 
klingende Darstellung des Falles (im Gegensatz dazu wird an derselben Stelle, 
wie auch b. Schabb. 33a, gesagt: ,,das Blutvergiessen fiihre zur Zerstérung 
des Tempels und zum Wegzug der Schekina aus der Mitte Israels’’) ist 
keineswegs als eine geschichtliche zu betrachten. Es ist eine Anekdote, deren 
Ursprung auf den in Mischna Joma II, 2 erwahnten Fall zuriickgehen diirfte, 
dass ein Priester sich im Gedrange ein Bein gebrochen. Die freie Ausschmtickung 
mit der Schlussfolgerung 104» od. 77105 diente b. Joma 23b als Material fiir 
eine rhetorische Schulfrage Qnd sya), vgl. Kaminka, die Komposition der 
Scheéltoth des R. Achai, Festschrift Schwarz, 1917, S. 450. Aber der Gedanke 
des R. Simon wird durch die Erzahlung scharf hervorgehoben. 

2° b. Pesahim 49a: mop nm> oxwa nn pr myn bw ayNw myo; Abot III, 3: 
ann nara ios ND, 

2b, Berakot 7b: r’mya oywra moanad san. 
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einschliesslich des legendaren Gog, sind kein so grosses Ungliick, 
wie wenn die eigenen Kinder auf Abwege geraten.*? Wer will, 
dass seine Feinde schliesslich vor ihm niedersinken, braucht nur 
unbeirrt an der Stelle seines Gebetes zu verharren.”4 ,,Ein Schild 
und ein Panzer ist seine Wahrheit’; die Waffe die Israel durch 
die Offenbarung am Sinai erlangt hat, ist durch den einge- 
tragenen ,,Schem hameforasch’’ gekennzeichnet.** Ohne die 
, Lehre” gibt es keine Vorziige des Geistes oder der Seele.” 


Ill 
PARALLELEN ZU PHILONISCHEN GEDANKEN 


Ausser der erwahnten Auffassung vom Verbrechen des Mordes, 
zeigen noch manche mystische Aeusserungen eine Aehnlichkeit 
mit Ideen Philos. Es ist daraus nicht zu folgern, dass R. Simon 
Schriften des alexandrinischen Philosophen gekannt hatte. Eher 
ist anzunehmen, dass manche Lehren, die in Palastina schon im 
ersten vorchristlichen Jahrhundert (vielleicht bei den Essdern) 
verbreitet waren, in gleicher Weise zu Philo wie in tannaitische 
Schulen gelangt sind. 

Die vollkommene Welt unter dem Bilde eines kunstvoll erbauten 
Palastes. In Sifre zu Deut. 32.4 und in Midr. Tannaim anonym, 
in Gen. r. XII und in Kohel. r. zu 2.12 vollstandiger und mit 
av 7s eingeleitet, wird das unsinnige Murren gegen Gottes 
Werke mit einer unbescheidenen Kritik verglichen, die Voriiber- 
gehende an den architektonischen Ejinzelheiten eines herrlichen 
Konigspalastes tiben.?” Aehnlich Philo, De opificio mundi, 47 (ed. 
Cohn I, 138): 6 dnucovpyos ayados Av... ws Exacrov Trav 


23 Tbid.: 9101 2 NonboD oN bw ina JNA AY MAIN Ap ,"aw7 owD yn 7"s), 

4 ynnn obey pans 1n> 55 orpp yarpr bo, so in den Talmud-Editionen; 
Alfasi u. Sche’eltot lesen 1n71n>, was noch mehr im Geiste des R.S.b.J. ist. 

*5 Midr. Schoch. t. zu Ps. 91, vy pipn waar ov yo bxrwd vtapn naw yr 
—ein Ausspruch, der fiir sich allein rechtfertigt, dass die Kabbalisten in 
S. b. J. ihren Meister sahen. 

*6 Sohar, Lev 25b, R. Simon: 81 moa xd var Nb NnNa vDF NdT [ND bd7 
Towa. 

27 A. Marmorstein hat in HUCA VI, 147 die Texte einander gegentiber 
gestellt. Er halt die Fassung in M. Tann. fiir die urspriingliche und das Ganze 
fiir eine Polemik gegen Marcion. 
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TOU owuaTos pepwy Kal idla Kad’ adro rods émiBaddovTas 
éxew apwyovs kal mpds THY TOU bdov KOWWwViay evapyooTws 
amnkpiB@od-ar. (Vel. in Sifre und Midr. Tann. indiys pbyp oon 
odbiy sa 55 oy moby und in der Version des Midr. r. b> by or 
sown 728) 7K.) 

Besonders gewagte mystische Anthropomorphismen. Schon dass 
R. Johanan im Namen des R. S. b. J. iiberliefern kann, dass 
Gott dem siindenbeladenen Kénig Manasse mit Ausschaltung 
seines Richteramtes gleichsam heimlich ,,wie durch einen nacht- 
lichen Einbruch”’ Hilfe geboten habe?’ zeigt eine ungewohnliche 
Vermenschlichung des Géttlichen. Ebenso Gen. r. XII, 9, wo 
er beim Bilde von den ringenden Athleten sich selbst dessen 
bewusst ist, dass man Derartiges in bezug auf Gott gar nicht 
aussprechen kénne, wip> mpb ~wpx on) xd sadn mwp.2? Aber 
das Starkste in dieser Richtung ist jedoch was R. Johanan, b. 
Nidda 31a, iiberliefert und offenbar—wie so vieles von ihm in 
der Agada Tradierte—ebenfalls vom Meister stammt. Gen. 30.16, 
sim moda nny a2v bedeute, dass Gott selbst dabei geholfen 
habe,3° Awyd ImMNA yD M”apmw. Der einfache Sinn dieses Einfalls, 
den R. Johanan noch schlicht vorbringen konnte (er musste sich 
doch dariiber klar sein, dass ,,Er’’ nur zu 323v grammatisch 
in Verbindung gebracht werden kann), erschien den spateren 
Amoridern bereits so anstéssig und blasphemisch, dass eine Sage 
hinzugedichtet wurde: Die Hilfe habe darin bestanden, dass 
durch eine Fiigung der Vorsehung Jakobs Esel ihn zum Zelte 
Lea’s gefiihrt habe, und witzig wurde darauf Gen. 49.14 gedeutet 
D2) Win, der Esel hat es herbeigefiihrt, und dies als Glosse in den 


Text eingefiigt.3* Der wahre Sinn der Interpretation wird uns 
i} 


28h. Sanh. 102 ypra nanne n’apn 1b mvyw (Raschi: !an nq ny Nba)? 
nach II Chr. 33.12 any ="nn. 

29 Dass namlich das Blut Abels Gott selbst anklage, da er wie der beim 
Gladiatorenspiele zuschauende Herrscher das Blutvergiessen hatte verhindern 
konnen, aber er wollte es nicht. 

30 Da sim und nicht 8177 steht, wird das Wort nicht auf die Nacht bezogen, 
sondern als Subjekt auf Gott. 

3t Gen. r. XCIX, 10: nyow ayonn pm xd Papy? Naw nyt od ann yp 12) 
bp. Ganz sicher hat R. Johanan an Derartiges nicht gedacht, was auch gar 
nicht mit der Satzkonstruktion Gen. 30.16 vereinbar ist. 
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klar, wenn wir bei Philo (De Cherubim 42-48) zu Gen. 29.31 
mm ny inp lesen: dies sei zwar physisch das Werk eines Mannes 
(avovyvivar 6€ untpav avdpos tdcov), ‘und sie jhabe auch von 
Jakob empfangen, aber sie erhielt Ta Veta omépuata. ,,Solche 
Dinge kénnten nur die keuschen Ohren der Mystiker horen, 
das seien heilige Mysterien fiir die Seelen, die man nicht jedem 
unwiirdigen enthiillen kénne.’’3? 

Derartige Vorstellungen haben sich durch den religidsen 
Synkretismus entwickelt. Die hier iiberlieferte, sicherlich auf 
Ben Johai und noch 4ltere Quellen zuriickgehende Andeutung 
bestatigt die von mir anderweitig festgestellte Tatsache, dass 
mit Bezug auf volkstiimliche jiidische Sagen ebenso wie mit 
Bezug auf Erklarung des Bibeltextes zwischen Paldstinischem 
und Alexandrinischem keine feste Grenze gezogen werden kann. 
Philo fand trotz seiner philosophischen Erkenntniss von der 
Erhabenheit des géttlichen Wesens nichts Anstéssiges daran, es 
mystisch in anthromorpher Weise in Aktion treten zu lassen und 
ebenso wenig stiess sich daran R. Johanan. Die Verbindung 
des Sohar mit der Mystik des Altertums zeigt sich auch in 
diesem Falle, denn ganz dasselbe ist zu lesen in AN 7ND 
(Gen. 157b): nba apy ade p> jmNDT] Minn apy*> Kwpr yD 
snow -ppyr Seb io ore OR Do pie 
Bein Noe. 

Der Stammvater Abraham als sein eigener Lehrer. Gen. r. LXI, 
Anfang, kommt folgende Reflexion des R. Simon b. J. vor. 
Nicht von seinem (heidnischen) Vater, nicht von irgend einem 
Lehrer, konnte Abraham seine hdhere religidse Erkenntniss 
erwerben. Woher hatte er sie? Gott hatte ihm seine beiden Nieren 


# TavTA, @ uloTaL KeKaVappevol TA TA, Ws LEepa OvVTWS mVTTHpLA 
guXais Tais EeavT@y mapadexeode kal pnderr Tov ayvynTwy éexNadhoereE 
($48). Aehnlich erklart er Jer. 3.4 die Anrufung Gotte als ’11Y} AIPN= ON 
‘bina wie LXX avipa Tns wapdevat und fiigt hinzu: Die Zeugung sei zwar 
ein physischer Akt, aber es gebe eine Art géttlichen Verkehrs, bray 6é 
Ourreiy apinrar Pux7n Teds, mpdtepov adbriy ovoay yuvaika Tapdévoy abdis 
amodetkvucw. 

33 Von der Mystik einer ,,heiligen Hochzeit” (tepds yauds) weiss man, 
dass sie in Alexandrien und in Rom verbreitet war, vgl. Reitzenstein, die 
hellenistische Mysterienreligion, 3. A., 1927, S. 99-101. 


Bee 
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als zwei Lehrer bestellt, diese lehrten ihn Thora und Weisheit, 
im Sinne des Psalmwortes 16.7: Nacht fiir Nacht unterwiesen 
mich meine Nieren (d. h. mein Inneres).’’s4 

Ganz ahnlich findet sich bei Philo, De Abrahamo 6: ,,Denn 
ohne Zéglinge und Schiiler von irgendwem gewesen zu sein und 
ohne, dass sie von Lehrern dariiber belehrt wurden . . . haben 
jene Manner nur der eigenen Stimme folgend und durch sich 
selbst belehert35 an die Ordnung der Natur sich angeschlossen.”’ 
(In Wirklichkeit passt das nur auf Abraham, da Isaak und 
Jakob doch in ihren Eltern Lehrer und Vorbilder hatten und 
keine avrowadets waren). Es kann kein Zweifel sein, dass auch 
hier die Tradition eine gemeinsame jiidische ist. I. Heinemann, 
will3® diese Stelle bei Philo durch die stoische Theorie der Ent- 
stehung des Rechtes aus der Physis erklaren, wie er itiberhaupt 
geneigt ist, bei Philo vorwiegend griechische Einfliisse auch in 
solchen Fallen anzunehmen, wo dessen Anschauungen sich 
zwanglos aus dem Judentum ableiten lassen. Aber gerade in 
diesem Falle, wo der Gedanke in der verallgemeinerten Form bei 
Philo ein wenig hinkt und nur bei Simon ben Johai in der Anwen- 
dung auf Abraham vollkommen zutrifft, scheint mir letzterer 
aus einer hebrdischen Quelle, die alter ist als Philo, zu schépfen, 
und aus derselben Quelle mag der Gedanke auch nach Alexan- 
drien gelangt sein. Dass Abraham in der Nacht gebetet habe, es 
mége sich ihm der rechte Weg eréffnen, und er darauf iiber die 
Schépfung unterrichtet wurde, kommt schon im Buche der 
Jubilaen (12.19-21) vor. Im IV. Buche Esra, dessen Grundschrift 
sehr alt ist (wahrscheinlich noch aus der persichen Zeit stammt)37 
wird nach der Version der Altesten Handschrift (Cod. Sanger- 


34 Auch hier ist ersichtlich, dass mit ,,Thora’’ nicht ein konkretes Gesetz, 
sondern eine hdhere philosophische Gottesvorstellung gemeint ist. In M. 
Schoch. t. zu Ps. 1 (Jalkkut §667) ist die Frage von R.Sam.b. Nahmanigestellt, 
aber von R. S. b. J. wird die Antwort angefiihrt. 

3 oUTe yvmpmsor Kal gorrntal yevouevor Tiav—-airhKoor dé Kal 
avrouavtels. 

36 HUCA IV, 154. 

37 Vgl. Kaminka, ,,Beitrage zur Erklarung der Esra-Apokalypse und zur 
Rekonstruktion ihres hebr. Urtextes,”’ MGWJ, 1932-1933, auch separat, 
Breslau, 1934. 
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manensis) 3.14 von Abraham gesagt, dass Gott ihm offenbart 
habe ,,secreta noctu.”’ Damit bringe ich in Zusammenhang, dass 
nach R. Johanan Abraham ein Engel ,,Nacht’”’ zugeteilt wurde, 
im Sinne des Wortes Hiob 3.3 (umgedeutet!) ,,Die Nacht spricht 
und belehrt den Mann” (vgl. Ps. 16.7).38 Auch nach dem Koran 
(V1) wird Abraham durch Beobachtung der Bewegung der Sterne 
in der Nacht Bekenner des einzigen Gottes. 

»lhr seid die (wahren) Menschen.”’ Auch dieser in einer 
Baraita in seinem Namen in Anlehnung an Ez. 34.31 zitierte 
Ausspruch3? 058 })7p ons entspricht einem Gedanken Philos. 
De Abrahamo, 8; ,,weil nur der in Wahrheit Mensch sei, der das 
Gute erwartet’’4? und De Sacrif. 303: ,,Trotzdem wahlte er aber 
aus dem ganzen Menschengeschlechte die wahren Menschen 
(arpos &Anvdecav avOparmovus) als die edelsten aus und wiirdigte sie 
jeglichen Vorzugs, da er sie zu seinem Dienste berief.’’4* Im 
Sohar, Lev. 48a wird mit viel Geist der Nachweis gefiihrt, dass 
adam die héchste Bezeichnung fiir den Menschen als Urbild 
der Gottheit aXdy sapryt xdoybt ons ist und den Inbegriff der 
Vollkommneheit ausdriickt, xbio7 smadw. 


38 Obwohl diese Bemerkung R. Johanans an unrichtiger Stelle Sanh. 96a 
bei Abrahams Kampf in der Nacht vorkommt, kann sie doch nur den von 
mir vermuteten Sinn haben, denn er kann nicht in Wirklichkeit Hiob 3.3 
einen Engel mit Namen Nacht annehmen. Von einem spateren Amora wurde 
dies frelich Nidda 16b versucht und es wurden friithere Autoritaten als Gewahrs- 
manner herangezogen, wobei aber auch dort im Namen Johanans die Deutung 
abgelehnt wird. Auch fiir Resch Lakisch kann sie nicht akzeptiert werden, da 
gerade dieser die Ansicht vertritt, dass zu einem Engelnamen die Endung 78 
gehore qxbo bw vows Anwn n’apn bw row (Pesik. d. R. K. zu Ex. 19, vgl. M. 
Sch. t. Ps. 68.18 03 »378). 

39 B, Jebam, 61a. Obwohl eingeleitet 718 “awn 77 1D) NIN und auf die 
Frage der Unreinheit durch raumliche Nahe heidnischer Graber bezogen, 
muss er das Wort nicht gerade in diesem Zusammenhange gesagt haben, 
sondern die vorgetragene Halacha (die vielleicht nur aus der Ueberlieferung 
abgeleitet wurde, dass er das Gebiet von Tiberias trotz der Graber fiir rein 
erkért hatte, Schabb. 34a) stiitzt sich auf seinen anderweitig bekannten 
Ausspruch. 7018 ist wie Schabb. 130a r1y">s '3 70K (s. Hazofe, 1925, S. 55) 
u. a. von mir angefiihrte Beispiele nicht immer wértlich zu nehmen, 

4° Werke, herausg. v. L. Cohn, I, 97, 

4" [bid., II, 95, 
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Ly. 
GEDANKEN AUS DER EsrRA-APOKALYPSE 


In b. Sukka 45a wird von ihm tradiert: poy jm aydy v1 on. 
Was er darunter versteht, ist deutlicher in jer. Berak. IX, 2 
(13d) gesagt: jm pmyo. waa ob 19 12 mK, ,,Die Menschen, 
die in die kiinftige Welt gelangen, sind gering an Zahl,” Dieser 
hier aphoristisch iiberlieferte Gedanke erscheint an seiner natiir- 
lichen Stelle, erlautert und durch ein Gleichniss begreiflich 
gemacht, in den Visionen des Apokryphenbuches Esra, das im 
Originale hebradisch geschrieben war. Der Dichter ruft dort die 
géttliche Barmherzigkeit und Gnade an, da ohne diese von der 
unzahlbaren Menge der Menschen nur sehr wenige bestehen 
kénnten. Darauf antwortet der ihn unterweisende Engel (Kap. 
8.1-3) ,, Diese Welt hat der Héchste um Vieler Willen geschaffen, 
aber die zukiinftige nur fiir Wenige (hoc saeculum fecit Altis- 
simus#? propter multos, futurum autem propter paucos). Ich 
will Dir ein Gleichniss sagen, Esra. Wenn Du die Erde fragst 
so wird sie dir sagen, dass sie viel mehr Thon hervorbringt, 
woraus man Geschirr macht und ganz wenig Goldstaub. So ist 
auch diese Welt: viele sind geschaffen, wenige aber werden gerettet 
werden (multi quidem creati sunt, pauci autem salvabuntur).¥ 

Es liegt nahe, auch seinen an derselben Stelle im Talmud 
zitierten Ausspruch, er kénne alle Menschen (durch seine Fiir- 
sprache) vom géttlichen Strafgerichte befreien, web x b> 
pam yo ida obiya b> nx, im Zusammenhang mit dem erwahnten 
Gebete Esra’s zu erklaren. 


V 
EINIGE BEACHTENSWERTE HALACHISCHE BEMERKUNGEN 


Aus verschiedenen Aessurungen in talmudischen Kontroversen 
lassen sich gewisse Grundziige seiner Denkart feststellen. 

Er fasst die Gebote der Thora eher fiir individuell an jeden 
Israeliten gerichtet, als an die Gesamtheit auf; eher an die 


42 Moglichweise ist m>y na aus 11°54 y 223 entstanden; diese Bezeichnung 
fiir Gott ist im IV. Buche Esra fast durchwegs angewendet. 
4 Vgl. MGW/J, 1932 (Beitrage, S. 28). 
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Person gebunden als an das Land des Aufenthaltes. So wenn er 
(b. Sota 37a) iiber R. Akiba hinausgehend der in seiner Begeis- 
terung fiir die Mizwoth daran erinnert: fiir jede einzelne Mizwa 
gelte der 48 Mal erwahnte von Gott mit dem Volke Israel 
geschlossene Bund—erklart, der Bund sei 48 Mal mit 603,550 
Personen geschlossen worden (der Zahl der Israeliten in der 
Wiiste, dass heisst mit jeder einzelnen Seele!) 

Bei mehreren Geboten, die sich auf die Landwirtschaft beziehen 
(anda ,nbay ,wtn) wurde angenommen, dass sie nur fiir Palastina 
Geltung haben. Er aber ist der Ansicht, dass sie nicht nur im 
heiligen Lande, sondern iiberall von Juden beobachtet werden 
miissen. Seine Anschauung sich zu eigen machend, veruteilt auch 
R. Johanan scharf jeden Versuch einer Abschaffung der die 
Agrikultur betreffende Vorschriften ausserhalb Palastinas.44 

Die Gebote sind auch nicht an Stamm und Rasse gebunden. 
Selbst die 7 kanaanitischen Vdlker, die nach der mosaischen 
Instruktion bei der Eroberung des Landes ganz vernichtet 
werden sollten, waren, so weit sie ihr Heidentum aufgaben, in die 
Gemeinde aufzunehmen gewesen.4s Aber umso gewissenhafter 
muss prinzipiell selbst die allergeringfiigigste Einzelheit jeder 
vom obersten Gerichte als geltend anerkannte Vorschrift von 
jedem respektiert werden. Der dissentierende x19» ]pt wird nicht 
nur wegen einer heterodoxen Entscheidung in einem Haupt- 
gesetze, sondern wegen des geringsten Details, das die Soferim 
festgesetzt haben, verurteilt.4° 

Die formale Erfiillung der Vorschrift ist unerlasslich, ohne 
Riicksicht auf den Effekt. Sie hat eine symbolische Bedeutung. 
So wird in der Theorie von der Steinigung nur verlangt, dass ein 
dafiir vorbereiteter Stein dem Deliquenten auf die Brust gelegt 


44b. Kidd. 39a: 'n T9021 om xd Syna aday psx qosm b>. 

4s Sota 35b: omy poapa mawna 11m on. 

4© oaDID ‘a7 pimp by (nach R. Meir nur n> tw 727 by, nach R. 
Jehuda m7nF 7D 1npP’yw ra by). Man vel. damit die schwarmerische Verehrung, 
die im Sohar jeder noch so geringen Religionsvorschrift gezollt wird. Exod. 
165b: Wie jemand ein Kriippel ist, wenn ihm auch nur das winzigste Glied 
seines Korpers fehlt, so wenn er es an der Beobachtung irgend einer der 
Vorschriften fehlen lasst: 1n¥a Novo DeNT NMP TNT NTP. IN 1YDN YI NAA 
rwss xbo. 
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werde, um die Exekution zu markieren; fiir das Hangen als 
gentigend erachtet, dass einer den Knoten mache, der andere 
ihn gleich auflése, damit nur der Vorschrift ausserlich entsprochen 
werde.47 Genau so wie beim Morder es nicht der Effekt ist, 
sondern die Handlung als Sakrileg, die bestraft wird. 

Vielleicht wird darum auch nach seiner Ansicht, der Tot- 
schlager, wenn er gegen seine Absicht einen Unrichtigen getroffen 
(bei ,,aberratio ictus’) freigesprochen.4® (Er hat zwar faktisch 
einen Totschlag begangen, aber zum Delikt des nip gehért die 
dahin zielende Absicht.) 

Das Wort ist im Gutem wie in Bésem von groésster Trag- 
weite,4? schwerer wiegend als eine Handlung. Darum ist die 
Krankung eines Menschen durch Worte als religidses Vergehen 
schlimmer, wie die materielle Uebervorteilung.*° 

Die grenzenlose Ehrfurcht vor der Heiligkeit des Gottes- 
namens fiihrte ihn dazu, dass er einmal anlasslich eines Streites 
von Ehegatten eine von ihm, infolge eines albernen Geliibdes 
des Mannes, verlangte kleine Gefalligkeit (eine zubereitete Speise 
zu kosten) schroff ablehnte—damit der Gewohnheit leichtfertiger 
Geliibde nicht Vorschub geleistet werde.*' Bei einem Opferge- 
lébniss ist darum die Formel ,,ein Opfer fiir Gott,’ der Name 
Gottes diirfe nicht voran gehen, weil dadurch die Méglichkeit 
gegeben ware, dass der Spender nach Aussprechen desselben den 
Entschluss vielleicht 4ndern wiirde und der Name Gottes unniitz 
ausgesprochen ware.*? 


47 Tosefta, Sanh. IX, ed Zuckerm. 429: »>13 125 Sy mamn—ow ann aN 
>T> nD NT Wp anX me phinws, nb’ po nigo ma orpd 
Meo o A HES. 1395-82207. 

48 M. Sanh. IV, 2: 75 at ny nm ar nx arind pion ibDx, vel. Pessah. 25a 
mm2 ana bist pyow 15 pe, und Schabb. 22 nam xbw tabar. Wie sich aus der 
Diskussion b. Sanh. 79a ergibt, bezieht sich 1b°»s auf samtliche angefiihrten 
Falle, vgl. M. Guttmann, HUCA III, 16. Maimonides, Hilch. Rozeah IV, 1 
entscheidet hier wie R. Simon und wird von Migdal Os gegen Rabed’s 
Einwand verteidigt. 

49 Auch dies entspricht ganz der spateren kabbalistischen Auffassung. 

5°Im Hebraischen durch den gleichen Terminus eine pragnante Anti- 
these: abso n871 12 7s) TY 71790 MANN. ODT MANN Thy. 

st Nedarim 66b: *919nb xbt > 2—m pon pynw nr dsr mobs 13a 49 imp» 
snd. 

82 Ibid., 10b: ‘nb yanp b*n—nbiy ‘ad ots tow xdv. 
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Es ergibt sich aus dem Angefiihrten, dass Leben und Lehre 
des R.S.b.J. von vollkommen deutlich ausgepragten mystischen 
Ideen geleitet sind, die nicht isoliert als zufallige Vorstellungen, 
sondern im Zusammenhang mit ahnlichen Gedankengangen vor 
ihm bei Philo und unter nichtjiidischen Denkern, sowie mit den 
hellenistischen Mysterien, zu beurteilen sind. 

Ferner zeigt eine vielfache Uebereinstimmung mit den 
Anschauungen des Sohar, darunter die schwarmerische Glori- 
fikation der Thora als einer Idee und die Hervorhebung einer 
kosmischen Bedeutung ihrer Erhaltung, sowie die Neigung zur 
Symbolik, dass man mit gutem Grunde den Kern dieses Buches 
als aus seiner Schule stammend betrachtete. 

Es ist aber aus Obigem auch zu ersehen, dass der extreme 
Formalismus im Gesetz und Ritual, den man allgemein als 
Kennzeichen des Rabbinismus betrachtet, seine Wurzeln gerade 
in einer auch ausserhalb des Judentums und nicht zum wenigsten 
in hellenistischen Kreisen vielfach propagierte Mystik hatte, 
wahrend gerade die Mischna bewusst derartige Gedankengange 
ablehnt. 

Bei einer genaueren kritischen Priifung des talmudischen 
Schrifttums erscheint es als Desideratum der Wissenschaft, dass, 
neben den vorhandenen Gesamtdarstellungen der rabbinischen 
Theologie und Ethik (wie sie namentlich zuletzt von G. Foot 
Moore in seinem vorziiglichen Werke Judaism geboten wird), 
die einzelnen Strémungen und Geistesrichtungen innerhalb dessel- 
ben im Zusammenhang mit den philosophischen Vorstellungen 
und der allgemeinen Bildung im jeweiligen Zeitalter eingehender 
als es bis jetzt geschehen ist, behandelt werden. 


SCHRIFTGESCHICHTLICHE BEOBACHTUNGEN AN 
DEN BEIDEN GRIECHISCHEN BUCHSTABEN 
‘T UND X, DEREN SICH DER TALMUD ZUR 

BEZEICHNUNG VON GESTALTEN BEDIENT. 


ELIAS FINK, Frankfurt a.M. 


S IST wohl allgemein iiblich, Lagebeziehungen oder Gestalten 

statt mit umstandlichen, weitschweifigen Worten, wenn 
mdéglich, durch den Hinweis auf einen Buchstaben des Aiphabets 
zu veranschaulichen, sofern dieser nur der in Rede stehenden 
Form ungefahr ahnlich ist. Im Deutschen wird dieses Verfahren 
unter Benutzung der grossen lateinischen Buchstaben haufig 
angewandt: Wir sprechen von O- oder X-Beinen eines 
Menschen, von 7-Tragern bei Bauten, von U-Réhren in der 
Physik, sagen in der Astronomie, die Sterne der Kassiopeia bilden 
ein W, und gewinnen so eine ebenso kurze wie bezeichnende 
Ausdrucksweise fiir die betreffende Gestalt. Hierbei jedoch 
Buchstaben des Alphabetes einer fremden Sprache, also etwa 
Hinweise auf griechische oder etwa gar chinesische Buchstaben 
zu benutzen, wiirden wir, ausser vielleicht in wissenschaftlichen 
Werken, verschmahen und der wenn auch umstiandlicheren 
Beschreibung der Lage oder Gestalt durch Worte den Vorzug 
geben, weil eben die Bekanntschaft mit den fremden Buchstaben 
nicht allgemein vorauszusetzen ist. Sollte etwa eine Stadt derart 
aus zwei Teilen bestehen, dass diese die Schenkel eines rechten 
Winkels mit einander bilden, so wiirden wir diese Stadt nicht 
einfach I'-formig nennen, weil dieser Vergleich zwar dem 
Wissenschafter, nicht aber dem Laien nahe genug liegt. Wir 
wiirden auch nicht Stabe, die in der Form eines nur mit emer 
Breitseite ausgestatteten Rechtecks angeordnet sind unter Benut- 
zung eines hebradischen Buchstabens als []- oder 3-férmig 
bezeichnen, weil dies dem Durchschnittsleser nicht hinreichend 
verstandlich ware; ebenso wenig wiirden wir uns hier etwa mit 
dem Hinweis auf das grosse griechische Pi (II) behelfen. Da dem 
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deutschen Alphabet Buchstaben von ungefahr solcher Gestalt 
fehlen, miissten wir eben unter Verzicht auf Kiirze zur Wort- 
beschreibung greifen. 

Diesen Darlegungen zufolge erscheint es auffallend, dass der 
Talmud, der sich doch keineswegs nur an den Wissenschafter 
wendet, an verschiedenen Stellen die Hilfe fremder Buchstaben 
nicht verschm&ht und auch in solchen Fallen hebraische Buch- 
staben umgeht, wo sie mit gleichem Vorteil sich ihm darboten wie 
die griechischen, die er heranzieht. Ehe wir diese sonderbare 
Erscheinung begriinden, ist es ratsam, zunachst einmal den 
Tatbestand naher auseinanderzusetzen: 

1. ‘Erubin 55a handelt von Stadten, die entweder bogenférmig 
gebaut sind, oder in der Gestalt der beiden Schenkel eines rechten 
Winkels. Fiir die ersteren bietet das Wort nwp2 eine einfache und 
treffende Bezeichnung, die anderen sind ON) PDD, wie ein Gamma 
gebaut. 

2. Pessahim 8b kommt ein Weinkeller in Betracht, dessen 
Fasser in mehreren Schichten iibereinander gelagert sind. Die 
rechtwinklig zu einander stehenden vorderste und oberste Fass- 
reihen haben gleichfalls die Form ox) yo. 

3. Baba Mezia 28a melden sich als Verlierer eines viereckigen 
Tuches zwei, von denen der eine dessen Lange und Breite einzeln 
richtig anzugeben vermag, wahrend der andere dies nur summar- 
isch sagt, so erhalt der erstere den Fund. (Diese Stelle zeigt 
iibrigens durch die Pluralform mit suffix yn, dass dieses Wort 
durchaus allgemein bekannt war.) 

4. Baba Batra 62a ist die Frage unentschieden, wie es mit dem 
Kaufabschluss eines Feldes zu halten sei, wenn in der Urkunde 
iiber den Kauf das Grundstiick nur an den beiden Enden einer 
Diagonale rechtwinklig abgegrenzt ist oxi D5. 

5. Sebahim 53b erortert die Art der Bluthingabe an den Opfer- 
altar, wobei der Talmudlehrer Samuel meint, dass in einem Wurf 
zwei benachbarte Altarseiten getroffen wurden 9) n>. 

6. [bid., 61b werden die vier Ellen erwahnt, um die die Siid- 
und die Westfundamente des Altars nachtraglich erweitert 
worden sind, sodass sie dort eine Gestalt annahmen ws) 779. 

7. Mischnah Middot III, 1 ist die Quelle fiir die eben ange- 
fiihrte Stelle Sebahim 61b. 


ee oe 
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8. Mischnah Kelim XIV, 8 erklart einen kniefOrmig gelenk- 
igen Schliissel, der im Kniegelenk zerbrochen ist, des mNoWw- 
Zustandes fiir unfahig, wahrend Rabbi Jehudah ihm diese Fahig- 
keit belasst, weil man mit dem Bruchstiick die Tiir von innen 
offnen kann. Bricht aber ein gammaférmiger Schliissel, der also ein 
kugelférmiges Gelenk nicht besitzt, dort durch, so ist er ftir 7NOw 
nicht mehr zuganglich. 

9. Ibid., XXVIII,7. Ein drei Finger langer und ebenso breiter, 
durch den a1 in den mNdw-Zustand versetzter Lappen, der an ein 
Kleid angenaht wird, iibertragt diesen Zustand auf das Kleid, 
wenn die Naht zwei gegeniiberliegende Seiten des Lappens befes- 
tigt; zwischen xa*py °27 und den orpDn ist jedoch die Meinung 
geteilt, wenn die Naht gemacht ist 0x) }}99, d.h. zwei benachbarte 
Seiten des quadratischen Lappens in der Form des griechischen 
Gamma von der Naht erfasst werden. 

Dass nun in jeder der angefiihrten Stellen auf die dem griechi- 
schen Gamma IL fiir die vorliegenden Zwecke villig gleichwertigen 
hebraischen Buchstaben “J oder aa verzichtet wird, ist natiirlich 
von verschiedenen Kommentatoren langst bemerkt, aber nicht 
zutreffend begriindet worden. Der Klassiker unter ihnen, Raschi 
(1040-1105), erlautert nur den Sinn des om pod. An den Stellen 
Nr. 1, 2, 6 nennt er das Gamma mny 9’p mit dem Zusatz FD Pd 
MD oder AMnD w>w HD por oder n>w myWwD AD pod; bei 4 und 5 
erldutert er nur durch AMWwD ADD AMwWY MY ms bezw. mI Ms 
725 mor) und nur zu 3 sagt er kurz und biindig }'22 wy ms ON) 
wow 7: Bertinoro (gest. nach 1500) bemerkt zu Nr. 7 simw mny bp 
ww mDD7 1 po d.h. das griechische Gimel ahnelt unserem umge- 
kehrten Nun, was Lippmann Heller (1579-1654) dahin erweitert, 
dass Bertinoro das Nun der sogen. xown-Schrift im Auge habe, 
das nur zwei Seiten hat jmr> o-TT¥ *w xosxnd pry und nDpm om 
L mD nn ,,wenn’es umgedreht wird, so . aussieht,”’ also das Nun 
unserer jetzigen hebraischen Kurrentschrift. Israel Lipschitz 
(1782-1860) endlich geht einen kleinen Schritt weiter und meint 
zu Nr. 8, die Mischnah habe deshalb den hebraischen Buchstaben 
“tT nicht herangezogen, ,,weil er an seinem Dache hinten eine Ferse 
hat.’’ Dass dieser Grund unzureichend ist, beweist schon der 
regelmassige Zusatz "09, der doch ganz deutlich auf nur annah- 
ernde, aber nicht vollstandige Gleichheit mit dem Gamma 
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verweist. Das kann sicherlich nicht der wahre Grund sein fiir die 
Umgehung des “J oder des “], an das ja schon Raschi gedacht hat. 
Eher kénnte man noch an eine etwaige Scheu des Talmud vor 
gewissermassen profanem Gebrauch von Buchstaben der Heiligen 
Schrift denken, wie dies, z.B., Bet-David getan hat (Kommentar 
zur Mischnah von David Chajim Corinaldi, Amsterdam, 1739, S. 
78). Dem steht aber entgegen, dass gemass Sekalim III, 2 selbst 
im Tempel hebraische Buchstaben zum Zwecke der Numerierung 
angewandt wurden. Allerdings bestreitet dieses Rabbi Ismael und 
setzt dafiir griechische Buchstaben ein. Allein im Dienste der 
Klarstellung eines Satzes des Pentateuch oder der Mischnah ware 
das ja gar keine Profanierung. 

Wir stehen also vor der wohl begriindeteten Frage: Wie 
kommt es, dass Mischnah und Gemara hebraische Buchstaben, 
die sich zu bildhaften Erlauterungen darboten, nicht benutzen 
und sich lieber griechischer bedienen, obwohl diese doch, wie die 
genannten Kommentatorenes auch tatsachlich getan haben, ihrer- 
seits noch zu erlautern waren. Zwar liest man im Talmud selbst 
nirgends eine Frage ON) 199 °N»D, wahrend bei dem andern griechi- 
schen Buchstaben mehrfach die Frage gestellt wird °D }"D> Nd. 
Dies weist ja darauf hin, dass > schon den Talmudlehrern nicht 
ohne weiteres bekannt war. Und so drangt sich mit noch viel 
grésserem Nachdruck obige Frage bei dem andern griechischen 
Buchstaben auf, der im Talmud mehrfach angewandt wird, den 
wir aber einstweilen noch nicht nadher benennen wollen aus 
Griinden, die nachtraglich wohl einleuchten werden. Auch hier 
geben wir erst die Stellen an, um die es sich hierbei handelt: 

1. Mischnah Menahot V1, 3: alle Mehlopfer, die in Gefassen 
hergestellt werden, erfordern dreifache Olgaben ... Die Fladen 
werden mit Ol bestrichen. Dies geschah in Chi-Form und den Rest 
des Ols genossen die Priester. An der zugehG6rigen Talmudstelle 

2. Menahot 75a antwortet 87> 39 auf die Frage nach dem Sinn 
von > ]’5> mit 72” °D 79D. Dass er aber hiermit den griechischen 
Buchstaben Chi (X) nicht gemeint haben kann, wiewohl ange- 
sehene Kommentatoren (Aruch, Lipschiitz, S. R. Hirsch) es 
behaupten, ergibt mit unwiderleglicher Gewissheit die Mischnah in 

3. Kelum XX, 7. Hier ist die Rede von einer aus Schilfblattern 
geflochtenen Matte, die als Unterlage beim liegenden Ruhen 
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gebraucht und deshalb durch den at in den mND1w-Zustand versetzt. 
wird. Durchzieht man sie jedoch der Lange nach mit Rohrstaben, 
so wird sie zu ihrer eigentlichen Bestimmung unbrauchbar und 
bleibt deshalb 170, auch wenn der 21 sie benutzt hat. Die Weisen 
aber finden mit solchen Staben die Unbrauchbarkeit noch nicht 
gegeben; erst °3 DD ovyw ay ,,wenn die Rohrstécke °D oD ange- 
bracht sind,” tritt die Unbenutzbarkeit ein. Ware hier wirklich an 
die Chi-Gestalt zu denken, so hatte das Wort 7y keinen Sinn, denn 
es bedeutet ja Fortsetzung und Vervollstandigung des durch das 
vorangehende m27"xd op nd awy ,,Anbringen von Staben der Lange 
nach” gekennzeichneten Verfahrens; mit 727Kx9 op hat aber die 
X-Figur nichts gemein. In der Tat erlautern hier angesehene Kom- 
mentatoren in einem’Sinne, der sofort einleuchtet, wenn man die 
Konjektur zulasst, dass nur durch die Schuld der Abschreiber 75 
sich in unsere Drucke eingeschlichen hat, dass es aber tatsachlich 
*» geheissen haben muss. Zur Abfassungszeit der Mischnah war 
namlich die althebrdische Schreibweise die volkstiimliche, und in 
dieser sind diese {beiden [Buchstaben (J = JJ und 5=7J2)) so 
tiberaus 4hnlich, dass sie sehr leicht verwechselt werden konnten. 
(Siehe Lidzbarski, M., Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik 
I, Weimar Verlag Emil Felber, 1898, Seite 185, und die Schrift- 
tafel von Prof. Dr. Euting bei Chwolson, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Hebraicarum, St. Petersburg 1882 am Schlusse dieses Werkes). 

4. Keritot 5b. Die Kénige wurden gesalbt in Gestalt eines 
Kranzes rings um den Kopf, die Priester in der Gestalt eines Chi. 
Rab Menaschiah' erlautert *3 °D ]92 wie ein griechisches Chi. 

5. Horiot 12a fast gleichlautend wie Nr. 4: man salbte die 
K6nige nach Art eines Kranzes und die Priester wie Chi. Was ist 
Chi? Rab Menaschiah bar Gada sagt 3” )}2 )D wie ein griechi- 
sches Kaf. 

Ehe wir die obige Konjektur noch weiter begriinden, stellen 
wir die erwahnten Kommentare iibersichtlich zusammen: 

a. Raschi; zu der Stelle in Keritot 5b bemerkt er: m2” ms 
X m1 "wy, ein griechischer Buchstabe, der so (X) ist. Allein dieses 
Bild riihrt nur vom Setzer her, nicht aber von Raschi, denn dieser 
setzt seine Erlauterung unter Anwendung des Gemaratextes fort 


1 Die Oxforder Handschrift hat hier den Namen 871 73 NwW72D 3, 
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mit der Hinzufiigung ]D7¥0) PYY °0°7 PA 1D ANN) WI by jow pxn7 
npr 797 waxes ,,Man gibt Ol auf den Kopf des Priesters, hierauf 
zwischen die Augenbrauen und vereinigt die beiden Tropfen mit 
den Fingern iiber die Stirn hinweg.”’ Bei der inhaltlich ganz gleich 
lautenden Stelle in Menahot 75a heisst es bei Raschi in einer 
Handschrift anders als in den gewohnlichen Drucken. Wahrend 
namlich letztere nur eine tautologische Wiederholung des °> 1°95 
haben, sagt die erstere yasxo SJ) nw ranD Ny pod Mwy) NY MND, 
also zweierlei ,,wie ein [9, wie der Raum zwischen Daumen und 
Zeigefinger, wenn sie von einandergestreckt werden,” mithin wie 
ein wagrecht liegendes Pi}. Diese Figur ist auch in der Tat 
Horiot 12a beigedruckt, wo ja der gleiche Gegenstand behandelt 
wird. Sonderbar ist es, dass man zu dieser durch eine richtige 
Figur ausgezeichneten trefflichen Erlauterung im pD’wn nop» die 
irrefiihrende Anmerkung findet n’2D72 NA ANIN nvsaiwy w mS 
X md ns) wapom >> mab ,, Diese Figur (4 ) ist fehlerhaft; richtig 
ist sie bei Rambam Kle-HamikdaS I, 9 und hat diese Gestalt (X),”’ 
was natiirlich nur eine falsche Verbesserung ist. Bedauerlicher- 
weise fehlt die Figur bei Maimonides’ Mischnahkommentar zu 
Menahot VI, 3, weil offenbar die zugehérige Type dem Setzer 
nicht zur Verfiigung stand. Er bricht namlich ohne Figur ab mit 
dem Worte ,,so”’ (]2 N’mw), woraus doch ersichtlich ist, dass in der 
Handschrift, die dem Setzer vorgelegen hat, eine Figur wohl 


vorhanden war. In seinem Mischnahkommentar zu Keritot I, 1 ist , 


allerdings die richtige Figur beigedruckt. Das gleiche Bedauern 
wegen der fehlenden Figur erregt Tossafot zu Menahot 75a, wo 
zu muy °D p> hinzugefiigt wird: ,, Man goss Ol auf Arons Haupt, 
und dieses floss nach beiden Seiten hin in Gestalt zweier Perlen 
hernieder, und das war seine Gestalt.’’ Aber trotz dieser beiden 
Schlussworte ist ein Bild nicht vorhanden. Bemerkenswert an 
diesem Tossafot ist auch dessen Angabe, dass Raschi, der hier das 
*> durch eine {)-Gestalt wiedergibt, in seinem woin-Kommentar 
das } dafiir einsetzt. Eine solche Raschistelle habe ich leider nicht 
ermitteln kénnen. Vielleicht liegt hier ein Versehen des Druckers 
vor, der ] mit } verwechselt hat. In der Tat sagt Raschi zu Exod. 
(29.2) bw pas anwy semw may FID OD ,,ein griechisches Kaf, das 
wie unser Nun geschrieben wird.’’ Berliner gibt in seiner Raschi- 
ausgabe noch die Lesart ww mp pw Mwy wm, wahrend 
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Mendelssohn in zwei Raschihandschriften den Wortlaut wie in 
unseren Drucken fand, nur mit dem Zusatz ,,} m1D.”’ In Leviticus 
2.4 und 7.12 sagt Raschi lediglich mn 43 oD und in Nu. 6.15 
schweigt er tiberhaupt. Das ratselhafte ‘nn 43, das wir in den 
angefiihrten Raschistellen und bei Maimonides finden, braucht 
uns weiter nicht zu stéren, denn Raphael Rabbinovicz in seinen 
Dikduke Soferim Miinchen, 1879, Band X, Seite 38 zu Horajot 
XII sagt, dass die Miinchener Handschrift statt 75 das »D hat, 
und zwar nicht bloss dort, sondern auch in Keritot und Menahot. 
Auch fehle in allen alten Drucken das Bild zu*1" *}>. So wird wohl 
auch die Handschrift von Raschis woin-Kommentar zu Exod. 29.2 
statt °2” 4}> gehabt haben *1y ’D und dieses hiess seinerseits sicher- 
lich richtig "97 °5» (Siehe Berliner Raschi, der Kommentar des 
Salomo ben Isak tiber den Pentateuch nach Handschriften 2. Auflage, 
Frankfurt a/M, 1905, S. 187). 

b. Rabbenu Gerschom, der im Geburtsjahre Raschis gestorben 
ist, bemerkt zu Keritot 5b ganz deutlich nynn ya IT 4D env +3 p> 
Fy TY wsaT 7a) by also ,,von der Stirn iiber 
das Schadeldach hinweg bis zum Nacken,”’ genau 
so wie unser Bild es darstellt. Zur Stiitze 
verweist er auf obwm 7yny s.v.°D. Wenn er freilich 
zu Menahot 75a sagt mt Pyd 877 MS "IY °D und wir 
in unseren Drucken ein {9 eingefiigt finden, so 
liegt auch hier offenbar die Schuld am Setzer, 
da ja die Keritotstelle an Deutlichkeit der 
Erlauterung durch Wort und Bild nichts zu 
wiinschen tibrig lasst. 

c. Bertinoro macht in Menahot VI, 3 die dort von Raschi 
gegebene Erlauterung sich fast wértlich zu eigen unter Hinzu- 
fiigung des Spiegelbildes eines D und sagt: 9 pnd Nmw MV > 7D 
[.C arp] yassn yo [Ssow by] Sa neem 1>w und ahnlich in Kelim 
XX, 7 nbw maw AD por, was offenbar Spiegelbild unseres D 
bedeutet. 

d. Silte Hagibborim von Abraham ben David (Léwe?) Man- 
tua, 1612, 70b halt °> in Menahot fiir x (kleines Kappa) mit 
Riicksicht auf *1” 49 in nya. Auch eine Randbemerkung zu 
Keritot 5b in der vom Jahre 1123 datierten Bodleianischen 
Handschrift (MS. Heb. b. 1. fol. 11r.) lautet naynda °> nny wD 
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kK > mw yy. Meine vielfachen Bemiihungen um Bestatigung 
meiner Vermutung, dass in den angefiihrten Stellen statt ° 
urspriinglich °» gestanden hat, sind leider erfolglos gewesen. 
Nirgends—nicht in Rom, Florenz, Paris, London, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Berlin—sind Handschriften des Talmud aus der Abfassungs- 
zeit der Mischnah oder der Gemara vorhanden. Und so kann fiir 
meine Vermutung nur ein indirekter Beweis erbracht werden. 

e. Lippmann Heller (1579-1654) weist auf den Widerspruch 
hin, den er bei Bertinoro darin findet, dass dieser an der einen 
Stelle das 9), an der andern das 3 zum Vergleich heranzieht. 
Allein dieser Widerspruch ist sehr einfach zu beheben. Die H- 
Gestalt erhalt je nach ihrer Stellung Aehnlichkeit bald mit dem 5, 
wenn seine Breitseite nach rechts umgelegt wird, mit dem {J, 
wenn die Breitseite unten liegt, und endlich mit dem Spiegelbild 
des 5, wenn die Breitseite links liegt (€); also ITS IT. An einen 
Missgriff des Setzers denkt Heller freilich nicht. Er wundert sich, 
dass Bertinoro nicht lieber auf unser [J als auf das umgekehrte 5 
verweist; es miisste denn gerade sein, dass das [J zur Zeit B.’s 
diese Gestalt ¢¥ gehabt hat, die auch jetzt noch bei den Thora- 
schreibern iiblich sei. Er habe iibrigens das kleine und das grosse 
griechische Alphabet gesehen und gefunden: der 20. Buchstabe 
des ersteren (gemeint ist v) kommt dem {9 nahe, wahrend im 
letzteren der 16. (gemeint ist II) wie unser [} aussieht. Trotz 
dieser Kritik a4ussert Heller doch nicht eine eigene Ansicht, was 
bei diesem hervorragend klaren Kopf nur bedauert werden 
kann. 

f. Elia Wilna (1720-1797) sagt zu Kelim XX, 7: Man ordnet 
die Stabe nicht parallel, sondern wie ein °D d.i. ,,;wie in einander- 
gesetzte Halbkreise’’; selbst wenn der Zwischenraum zwischen je 
zwei von ihnen vier Handbreiten betragt, ist das Liegen auf einer 
solchen Matte dennoch weder der Lange noch der Breite nach 
mdglich, weil eben die Stabe in Lange und Breite geordnet sind 
und so das Liegen verhindern. 

Halten wir hier ein wenig ein, so ist ganz klar, dass die bisher 
angefiihrten Kommentatoren das ominése °D ganz richtig so 
gedeutet haben, als ob sie *» vor sich gehabt hatten. Es unterliegt 
fiir mich nicht dem geringsten Zweifel, dass man in einer Hand- 
schrift aus der Zeit der Abfassung des Talmud bei allen diesen 
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Stellen °5 statt °> finden wiirde, denn °» ist sinnvoll, wahrerd > 
schlechterdings unverstandlich bleibt. Eigentlich gehért 

g. Mendelssohn (1729-1786) auch noch hierher. In Exod. 29.2 
fiihrt er auf Grund zweier Raschihandschriften den oben Seite 7 
angegebenen Wortlaut an, verweist weiterhin auf das II-Bild, 
das dem Raschi zu Keritot 5b beigegeben ist, (M. hat es dort in 
dieser Form gesehen (2, also grosses Omega!) das aber nicht Chi 
sondern Pi heisse, und betont schliesslich, dass aus der Art der 
Salbung des Hohepriesters, wie sie in Keritot und Horiot beschrie- 
ben ist, und auch aus Maimonides sich ergebe, dass die X-Gestalt 
hier nicht gemeint war. Sollte die Salbung wirklich }-formig 
geschehen sein, wie Raschi meint, und dabei der Fuss des } nach 
rechts sich hingezogen haben, ,,so kommt die Gestalt dem grossen 
griechischen Ksi © nahe”’ (?!)?, Diese Ksi-Type hat dem Setzer 
(Fiirth 5584=1824) offenbar gefehlt, daher hat er sich mit zwei 
quergestellten 1 geholfen, zwischen die er einen Doppelpunkt 
gesetzt hat, so =. Schliesslich erwagt Mendelssohn auch noch die 
Moglichkeit, dass die Gestalt des Buchstabens Chi sich im Laufe 
der Zeit so gedndert habe, dass sie nur jetzt dem Ksi gleicht, nicht 
aber urspriinglich. Allein eine solche Gestaltanderung an griechi- 
schen Buchstaben ist nirgends zu belegen. Hier bei Mendelssohn 
beginnt das grosse Ratselraten um das sinnlose Chi schon ins 
Komische umzuschlagen, dem auch ein so modern ae as 
Mann nicht ganz entgeht wie 

h. Israel Lipschitz (1782-1860). Er behandelt unser Thema 
in Sebahim X, 8, wobei er alle seine Vorganger zitiert, auch 
Tossafot zu Menahot 75a, bei denen er ,,A 11 m29ND”’ also das 
grosse griechische Lambda gefunden hat. (Bei uns—Ausgabe 
Wilna, Romm 1884—schliesst diese Tossafotstelle mit den Worten 
wns WN ohne Figur). Er seinerseits schliesst sich Maimonides an. 
Gegen Heller fiihrt er ins Feld, dass der 16. Buchstabe Pi, der 20. 
Ypsilon heisse; da die Weisen aber doch Chi bezw. Ki sagen, muss 
es beim X sein Bewenden haben. Aber nur im pin 7 finden wir 
dieses X bei Maimonides; in seinem Mischnahkommentar zu 


2 Vielleicht dachte hier Mendelssohn an 3; dieses bekommt, wenn sein 
,,Fuss’ auch nach rechts gezogen wird, dieses Aussehen JS das freilich nur 
sehr entfernt dem Ksi ahnelt. Es ist vielmehr Spiegelbild des Zeta (Z). 
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Menahot V, 13 fehlt leider die Figur, wogegen es in Keritot I, 1 
heisst C ]> xy’ m2” 4D (siehe oben Seite 7). Diese heillose Verwir- 
rung, die das °> verursacht hat, ist lediglich dem Umstande zu 
verdanken, dass der Talmud hebraische Buchstaben geflissentlich 
vermieden hat. Eine angstliche Scheu vor profanem Gebrauch der 
heiligen Schriftziige, kann, wie bereits gesagt, hier nicht aus- 
schlaggebend gewesen sein. Wie ist nun aber der ganze geschil- 
derte Tatbestand zu deuten? 

Zur Beantwortung dieser Frage haben die beiden Talmude 
selbst uns geniigende Anhaltspunkte gegeben. Jeruschalmi 
Megilla 10a (Wilna. Romm) lautet: ,,Rabbi Jonathan sagte: Es 
gibt vier Sprachen, deren die Welt sich mit Vorteil bedient: 
Griechisch zum Singen, R6misch zum Krieg, Syrisch zur Klage 
(Elegie), Hebraisch zur Rede; manche sagen auch, Assyrisch 
zur Schrift. Assyrisch hat Schrift aber nicht Sprache, Hebraisch 
hat Sprache aber nicht Schrift, so wahlte man assyrische Schrift 
und hebraische Sprache. Warum wird er (scil. der Assyrer) 
Aschuri genannt? Weil er gerade ist in seiner Schrift (oder weil er 
begliickt ist um seine Schrift?); Rabbi Levi meint, weil man sie 
(die Schrift) aus Assyrien mitgebracht hat. Wir haben gelernt: 
Rabbi Jose sagt, Esra war dessen wiirdig, dass durch seine 
Vermittelung die Torah gegeben werde, allein das Zeitalter 
Mosches war ihm zuvorgekommen. Wenn nun auch die Torah 
nicht durch ihn vermittelt worden ist, so sind doch Schrift und 
Sprache durch ihn gegeben worden, denn es heisst (Esra 4.7) 
,Die Schrift des Briefes war aramdisch geschrieben und aramaisch 
iibersetzt’ und (Dan. 5.8) ,und vermochten nicht, jene Schrift zu 
lesen.’ Dieses lehrt, dass sie—die aramaische Schrift—am gleichen 
Tage gegeben wurde. Rabbi Nathan lehrt, in Raaz wurde die 
Torah gegeben, iibereinstimmend mit Rabbi Jose. Rabbi lehrt, in 
Syrisch wurde die Torah gegeben, und als sie sich vergingen, (scil. 
mit dem goldenen Kalbe), wandelte sie sich ihnen zu Raaz, und 
als sie zur Zeit Esras sich wacker hielten, wandelte sie sich ihnen 
wieder in Syrisch, denn es heisst (Zach. 9.12) ,auch heute gebe ich 
dir einen wieder, der die Abschrift dir kiindet’ und (Deut. 17.18) 
»man schreibe fiir ihn die Abschrift dieser Torah auf ein Buch,’ 
also eine Schrift, die dereinst sich 4ndern wird. Wir haben gelernt: 
Rabbi Schimeon ben Elasar iiberliefert im Namen des Rabbi 


era) 
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Elasar ben Perati, der es seinerseits im Namen von Rabbi Lasar 
Modai sagte, in syrischer Schrift ist die Torah gegeben worden. 
Wie wird dies begriindet? Durch den Ausdruck (Exod. 27.10) ,die 
Haken der Sdulen,’ das deutet an, dass die Waw der Torah 
sdulenartig sein sollen. Rabbi Levi sagte. Fiir den, der behauptet, 
dass die Torah in Raaz gegeben wurde, war das 7"y Wunderwerk 
(y ist samaritanisch so 7); fiir den, der behauptet, auf Syrisch war 
die Torah gegeben, war das 7"»> Wunderwerk (b auf althebr. 
Inscriften ist so V). Rabbi Jirmejah im Namen des R. Hija b. 
Ba und R. Simon erklaren beide, dass an der Torah der ersten 
(sollten wohl die Aschuristen gemeint sein?) ~}] und 7% nicht 
geschlossen waren, wohl aber deren 4"0p.”’ 

Auch im babylonischen Talmud (Sanhedrin 21b und 22a) 
findet sich die eben wiedergegebene Jeruschalmistelle, jedoch mit 
einigen fiir uns wichtigen Erganzungen, weshalb ich sie in Zusam- 
menfassung hier wiedergebe, ,, Urspriinglich ist die Torah Israel in 
ebraischer Schrift und in heiliger Sprache gegeben worden, so 
behauptet es Mar Sutra oder nach einem anderen Berichte Mar 
Ukba. Abermals ist sie ihnen zu Esras Zeiten in syrischer Schrift 
und aramaischer Sprache gegeben worden. Fiir Israel wahlte man 
syrische Schrift und heilige Sprache und iiberliess ebraische 
Schrift und aramdische Sprache den Idioten; wer sind die Idioten? 
Die Samaritaner. Was ist ebraische Schrift? Rabbi Hisda ant- 
wortete ,libondische Schrift.’ Zum Schlusse heisst es nur noch: 
,So wie die Sdulen nicht verandert wurden, so wenig auch die 
Wawim’.”’ 

Ich muss es mir versagen, auf alle Teile dieses Talmudzitates 
naher einzugehen; ich beschranke mich auf eine nahere Betrach- 
tung der beiden Ausdriicke ,,py7’’ und ,,qxna.’’ Obwohl 
beide Talmude das Wort yyn (=zerschmettern) haben, dessen 
Sinn sich gar nicht dem Zusammenhange einfiigt, wird man eben 
deshalb mit Rabbenu Hananel (990-1050), also einem 4lteren 
Zeitgenossen Raschis) statt dessen yy7 lesen, was auch besser 
verstandlich ist, denn es bedeutet soviel wie ,,einstecken,”’ 
,eingravieren.”’ Fir die Lesart yy spricht auch noch ein 
Umstand, auf den schon vor fiinfzig Jahren Georg Hoffmann 
hingewiesen hat (ZATW, Giessen, 1881, Seite 334ff.). Der Bischof 
Epiphanius (320-403), der nicht lange nach Abschluss des Talmud 
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gelebt hat, erzahlt in seiner Schrift de XII gemmis (iiber die 12 
Edelsteine) : ,,dieser Esra brachte ihnen die fiinf Biicher des Alten 
Testaments geschrieben in der Gestalt, die der Herr auf dem 
Berge Sinai gegeben hat; diese Form nennen die Hebraer, deession’ 
d.h. eingegraben, eingeschnitten. Die Form, die die Juden gegen- 
wartig festhalten, heisst, somahirenus’.”’ Berliner (Beitrage zur 
hebr. Grammatik in Talmud und Midrasch, Berlin, 1879) meint 
freilich, die Bedeutung des Wortes yy oder yy7 bleibt immer 
dunkel, und Ben Jahuda (Gesamtwérterbuch der alt-und neu- 
hebrdischen Sprache von Elieser Ben Jahuda, Berlin, Bd. II, S. 970) 
schliesst sich diesem Urteile an. De Lagarde (Armenische Studien, 
S. 154) fragt, ob nicht vielleicht py7 ,,Keilschrift’”’ bedeutet, 
aber nicht etwa wegen der Aehnlichkeit zwischen dieser und vielen 
althebrdischen Buchstaben, sondern weil der einfache senkrechte 
Keil den Lautwert dis hat’’ (risum teneatis amici!) Auf gleicher 
Hohe steht die Vermutung Béttchers, (Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch 
der hebr. Sprache, 1866, Bd. I, S. 34) nach der das ebenso schwer 
verstindliche mxnad_ ,,Weisszeugliches’ bedeuten soll, d.h. 
dienlich zur Waschebezeichnung. Freilich bietet auch das Wort 
mana> viele Schwierigkeiten, aber véllig abwegig ist es, wenn 
Geiger und ihm folgend auch Levy (Neuwhebrdisches und Chalddt- 
sches Worterbuch, Berlin und Wien, 1924, Bd. II, S. 470) dieses 
Wort mit ,,hingestreckte, untersetzte Schrift’’ iibersetzt, offenbar 
mit Hinblick auf mnad yasn (Sabbat 104), wo die Schrift mit 
Ziegelsteinen verglichen wird. Dort wird aber diese Form der 
Quadratschrift zugewiesen, weil deren meiste Buchstaben wie 
Ziegel auf breiter Grundlage ruhen, was jedoch fiir die alt- 
hebraischen Buchstaben keineswegs zutrifft. Auch Fleischer hat 
daselbst in Nachtraégliches zum Buchstaben 4 dieses abgelehnt mit 
der Frage: ,,Mit welchem Rechte ist der Name der syrischen 
Estrangelo auf die davon wesentlich verschiedene althebraische 
und samaritanische Schrift tibertragen worden? Damit auch hier 
das ,,risum teneatis amici” nicht fehle, sei auch auf Silte Hagib- 
borim, 172c verwiesen, der folgende abenteuerliche Vermutung 
aufstellt: Diese myna>-Schrift gehe zuriick auf einen der 
Sdhne von Jokton, jup*, der ja ein Sohn von 13y war, namlich 
auf "1 (Gen. 10.26). Dieser Name hange mit [ zusammen, 
das seinerseits gleich 792? ist, gemdass Gen. 37.3 nvm wovwn 
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und Jes. 24.23 mabn mnpm. Viel ertriglicher erscheint die 
Deutung des Rabbenu Hananel zu Sanhedrin 21b, der das Wort 
manad als ethnicum erklart mit Riicksicht auf 792? (Jud. 
21.19), einen siidlich von Nablus gelegenen Ort Lubban. (Vergl. 
auch Georg Hoffmann, a.a.O.) Mag auch diese Deutung nicht 
vollkommen befriedigen, so ist sie im Vergleich zu den andern 
Versuchen immerhin annehmbar. Eine noch besser einleuchtende 
Erklarung dieses Wortes entnehme ich einer Anmerkung der 
Tossafot zu Sanh. 21b sub verbo mxnad an>. Der Talmud 
kennt namlich zweierlei Arten des Zustandekommens einer 
Schrift, nicht bloss wie wir ,,schwarz auf Weiss,’’ sondern auch 
, weiss auf Schwarz,” das will sagen, eine Schrift, deren Zeichen 
gewissermassen von selbst dadurch in die Erscheinung treten, 
dass ihre Umgebung schwarz iiberzogen wird, sodass der von 
Tinte freie Raum die gewiinschte Buchstabengestalt zeigt. (In 
vielen Torahrollen ist das 5 so geschrieben, dass der von Tinte 
umschlossene Raum die Gestalt eines 3} zeigt, namlich so 3) 
Eine solche Schriftart heisst im Talmud min pn, wahrend die 
allgemein iibliche, bei der die Umgebung der Schrift weiss bleibt, 
wie ihr Untergrund, auf dem geschrieben wird, m>y7 pn 
genannt wird oder auch, wie eine andere Lesart besagt mip pn 
bezw. nv pn heisst. ("7 mpoIn zu Gittin 20a von Jesaja di 
Trani 1180-1250 in Venedig.) Danach ist das Wort mxnad von 
jad das Weisse herzuleiten und bedeutet eine Schrift ,,weiss auf 
Schwarz”’ oder bei Steininschriften ,,hervorragende Schrift’? im 
Gegensatz zur eingemeiselten mo pn. Mit dem Satze des Mar 
Sutra may anoa bsswd ana mn abnna wird nur das Bibelwort 
nnba by mon ans (Exod. 32.16) umschrieben, das ja seinerseits 
nichts anderes bedeutet als ,,eingegraben”’ oder ,,ausgestochen”’ 
oder ,,eingeschnitten.” 

Wir lassen indessen das Problem, das bis auf den heutigen Tag 
noch nicht allgemein befriedigend gelést ‘ist, auf sich beruhen 
und kehren zu unseren Talmudstellen zuriick. xton 237 hat sich 
dort in einen bedenklichen Widerspruch verwickelt, denn einer- 
seits schliesst er sich der Meinung jener Lehrer an, die fiir die 
steinernen Tafeln die althebraische Schrift festsetzen, andererseits 
behauptet er (Sabbat 104a), die beiden Buchstaben 7) und D 
hatten nur durch ein Wunder stehen kénnen, obwohl diese 
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Buchstaben in jener Schrift keineswegs die rings geschlossene 
Gestalt besassen wie in der Quadratschrift. Er hatte diese seine 
Wunderaussage vielmehr auf den Buchstaben y beziehen miissen, 
der im Althebrdisch die Gestalt eines geschlossenen Dreiecks (V/) 
hat. Eine Lésung dieses Widerspruchs gibt Radbas (David ben 
Salomon Ibn Abi Zira oder Zimra, geb. in Spanien 1479, gest. in 
Safed 1589) in seinen Responsen, Teil III, Nr. 442. Er meint 
namlich: Die ersten steinernen Tafeln mit den zehn Geboten 
waren nach der iibereinstimmenden Meinung aller Gelehrten 
mws geschrieben, und fiir sie galt der Satz des ston 19 vom 
Wunder des 7 und DP. Bei der Versiindigung mit dem goldenen 
Kalbe entfloh diesen Tafeln ihre Seele, die n-wx—Schrift, und sie 
blieb nur noch einzelnen hervorragenden Mannern bekannt, 
sodass zur Zeit Daniels dieser allein ihre Kenntnis noch besass und 
deshalb einzig im Stande war, die Aufschrift po75) Ypn 1 NID zu 
lesen (Dan. 5.25). Die zweiten Tafeln, von denen es heisst (Exod. 
34.1) nay wwe owsan onda by yr ooqwse onatn os onda by onan) 
waren dagegen n’nay geschrieben. In dieser Schrift hat Radbas, 
wie er berichtet, auch tatsachlich den Pentateuch bei den Samari- 
tanern gefunden, ,,deren Biicher uralt sind und die auch nicht (wie 
wir) in die Golah gezogen und nicht von einem Gefass in ein 
anderes umgeleert worden sind; auch gibt es heute noch viele 
Halbschekel—Miinzen mit althebraischen Inschriften, wie sie die 
Samaritaner jetzt noch unverdndert schreiben.”’ Wir unsererseits 
kénnten ausserdem noch weiter verweisen auf die Mescha-In- 
schrift, auf die von Siloa und auf die zahlreichen in der Umgebung 
von Jerusalem gefundenen Ossuarien (das sind kleine Marmor- 
kisten fiir die Gebeine der Toten), die alle althebraisch geschrieben 
sind. 

So ergibt sich denn zum Schlusse folgende Erklarung fiir den 
Gebrauch von T und II in Mischnah und Gemara. Zur Zeit der 
Abfassung dieser literarischen Werke benutzte das Volk in seinem 
Verkehr lediglich die althebraische Schreibweise. Weil diese aber 
keinen Buchstaben von der Gestalt des rechten Winkels oder des 
an einer der beiden Kurzseiten offenen Rechtecks besass, griff 
man gerne zur nahe verwandten und allgemein bekannten grie- 
chischen Schrift, in der I’ und II zur Verfiigung standen, daher 
ox) yo> und *» yo>. Dass der Talmud seinerseits nur fiir das 
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letztere nahere Erlauterung fordert, nicht aber fiir on } 92, 
mag vielleicht darin begriindet sein, weil ja °» als ,,mein Mund”’ 
gefasst werden kénnte, was an dieser Stelle keinen Sinn gibt. Es 
musste also klargestellt werden, dass hier nur an die Gestalt 
eines bestimmten Buchstabens aus dem griechischen Alphabet 
zu denken ist. om) dagegen, da es ein hebraisches Wort nicht 
darstellt, war ohne weiteres verstandlich, und deshalb unterblieb 
die Frage 08) ]°D3 °ND. 





THE MISHNA TEXT IN BABYLONIA 


Fragments from the Geniza edited and examined by 
P. KAHLE and J. WEINBERG 


I. INTRODUCTION AND EDITION OF THE TEXTs BY P. KAHLE. 


HE first reference to the Mishna Fragments with Babylon- 

ian vocalisation was made by Prof. I. Markon. He has 
given particulars about three such fragments which came to the 
Russian Public Library in Leningrad among the Geniza Frag- 
ments collected by the late archimandrite Antonin of Jerusalem. 
Markon dealt with these three fragments in the periodical 
Hakedem, (St. Petersburg 1907), Vol. I, pages 41-48, published 
by himself and A. Sarsowsky, and printed there the Fragment 
Ant. 254 in consonant text with a number of different readings 
from known Mishna Texts, and added the four pages of the 
Fragment in facsimile. In the Volume published in memory of 
Israel Lewy (edited by M. Brann and I. Elbogen, Breslau 1911), 
he printed on pages 193-201 the consonant text of the Frag- 
ment Ant. 328, with different readings, and added to the 
facsimiles of this Manuscript a page of the Fragment Ant. 483a 
as facsimile. 

During a visit to England in the year 1899 I had already seen 
in Oxford and Cambridge a few pages of the Mishna with Bab- 
ylonian punctuation, and had ordered some photographs of them. 
In the year 1911, I saw more material there, but it was only in 
the year 1925 that I looked closely into this material and had 
photographed the most important Fragments in Oxford and 
Cambridge. I handed over the material to my pupil, Ch. B. 
Friedmann for research, and he dealt with these Fragments in 
his thesis ‘‘Zur Geschichte der altesten Mischna-Ueberlieferung. 
Babylonische Mischna-Fragmente aus der Alt-Kairoer Geniza, 
veroffentlicht und kritisch untersucht, 1927.’"* He established 
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that the Fragments can be attributed to three MSS, which he 
calls A, B and C, but it is probable that what he assigns to the 
MS C must be attributed to two different MSS which I call C 
and D. He did not take into consideration three Fragments with 
complicated punctuation which I, without saying that they 
really all belong to the same MS, would call E. 

Friedmann has examined the punctuation of these MSS and 
has shown by a sketch of the grammar the importance of these 
Fragments for our knowledge of the pronunciation of the Mishna 
in Babylon. 

The condition of the vocalised Mishna texts which have up 
to the present been known to us makes it easy to understand why 
the vocalisation of the MSS was in general ignored, and that 
when it was desired to vocalise these texts, a vocalisation was 
given to them which followed the biblical Hebrew. This is the 
case with all printed texts of the Mishna which show vocalisa- 
tion. One also could not consider the printing of the vocalisation 
of the Mishna-Codex Kaufmann (A 50 of the Hungarian Acad- 
emy of Science in Budapest), reproduced in 1929 by Nijhoff at 
the Hague, or that of the Parma MS (Codex de Rossi, 1,138 of 
the R. Biblioteca Palatina in Parma), a reproduction of which 
is being prepared by the Stuttgarter Omnitypie-Gesellschaft. 
The first can clearly be traced back to a text with Babylonian 
punctuation, but the vocalisor who was not quite able to trans- 
pose the Babylonian vocalisation into the Tiberian system, has 
in many places been inconsistent, and has also sometimes mis- 
understood the consonant text. The second, of which only 
three-sevenths are vocalised, exhibits, so far as we can judge 
from the page published with the prospectus, the punctuation 
of Ben Naftali and especially corresponds closely to the punctu- 
ation of the Reuchlin-Codex of the Prophets in Karlsruhe; but 
because here, as in that Codex, Kames and Patah on the one 
hand, Segol and Sere on the other, are indiscriminately used, and 
because of the great number of the dageS points used therein, 
we cannot deal with this punctuation as long as there are no 
Bible Texts with the same kind of punctuation printed. 

When we approach the Fragments of the Mishna MSS with 
Babylonian punctuation, we come to something quite different. 
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They are at least four or five hundred years older than the above- 
mentioned Mishna MSS. Unfortunately there is no piece of these 
Fragments dated. The last part of the MS A is preserved in 
Oxford. There is missing, however, just the last leaf, upon which 
there could possibly have been a date. Yet there is scarcely a 
doubt that we have here before us texts which must have been 
written down at the latest in the ninth century. The Babylonian 
vocalisation shows undoubtedly that they come from Babylonia. 
We therefore have texts from the time of the Babylonian Gaons, 
from a time when the Babylonian Academies were in a prosper- 
ous condition—texts which a Saadja may have had before him 
as MSS of a hundred years old. 

It is therefore no wonder that they have been provided with 
a punctuation, which is for the most part consistent, by people 
who had a true knowledge of the subject, and we will therefore 
have to attach considerable importance to them as regards the 
vocalisation of the Mishna texts. It certainly is not possible to 
publish a complete Mishna with this vocalisation, because com- 
plete MSS of that kind cannot be obtained. But the grammar 
of the Mishna language must certainly also take into account 
material from Fragments of the Mishna, and it is quite unpardon- 
able that in a Mishna Grammar compiled in Oxford and pub- 
lished there in 1927? it should be considered sufficient to quote 
the Mishna forms throughout with an artifical punctuation built 
up according to the biblicai Tiberian vocalisation. 

It is well known that the older Johann Buxtorf published 
in his Rabbinical Bible (Basel 1618/19) the text of the Targums 
with a vocalisation built up according to the vocalisation of 
biblical Aramaic as contained in the books of Ezra and Daniel, 
and that these texts are reprinted in other editions, for instance 
in the London Polyglot. This method might have been adopted 
at a time when the printed texts showed only untrustworthy 
vocalisation, based partly on MSS in which, an original Babylon- 
ian punctuation had been changed into the Tiberian vocalisation, 
but without real understanding and with many inconsistencies. 


2A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew. By M. H. Segal, M.A. Oxford. At 
the Clarendon Press. 1927. 
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Adalbert Merx has truly said about the vocalisation of these 
Texts: ‘‘Diesen . . . mit Hilfe der gedruckten Texte zu priifen 
und zu berichtigen, ware ein so thérichtes Unternehmen, dass 
es Niemand einfallen wird, es auszufiihren. Wir miissen auf die 
wahren Quellen zuriick, d.h. auf die Hss, und zwar auf die altesten 
unter ihnen, hier miissen wir Regel und Gesetz suchen, nach 
ihnen eine ganz neue Edition herstellen.’’ 

With the Mishna text the question is nearly the same. Here 
also we had to rely on an artificial vocalisation created according 
to the analogies of the biblical Hebrew. Now that we have trust- 
worthy old MSS available, we certainly must use them as 
a basis for every grammatical work on the language of the 
Mishna. 

Who would today dare to write a Grammar of the Targum 
according to the texts vocalised by Buxtorf? The Grammar of 
the Mishna published by Segal is based on Mishna texts vocalised 
in a similar way.—At a chance meeting once in Oxford I pointed 
out to Mr. Segal when he was engaged in writing his book, the 
importance of this material, of which a great part has been pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library at Oxford since 1890/91, and has 
been made easily accessible since 1906, the date of publication 
of the Catalogue, and I drew his attention to the anomaly which 
would exist, if in the year 1927 a book were published in Oxford 
by the Clarendon Press which ignored the most important ma- 
terial in Oxford. But he would not listen to these objections. 
He did not wish to revise his book, which he had nearly finished, 
and so he published a book which when it appeared was quite 
out of date. 

A really scientific grammar of the Mishna will in the future 
have to study in detail this important material now available, 
and pay very careful attention to it. A beginning has been made 
by Friedmann in his thesis. One must not, however, limit oneself 
to the material of the Mishna, for the language of the Mishna 
does not differ from the language of many other works of that 
time, for instance of the older Midrashim. These must also be 


3 Cf. his ““Bemerkungen iiber die Vocalisation der Targume’”’ (Abh. Berl. 
Or. Cong. 1884 I p. 164). 
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taken into consideration. The ideal must be a grammar of post- 
biblical Hebrew as known in Babylonia at a time when the 
Academies there were flourishing. There is abundant material 
accessible for this. Besides these Mishna Fragments I may men- 
tion the magnificent Sifra MS of the Vatican (Vat. Heb. 66, 
formerly 351), a photograph of which Monsignore Giovanni 
Mercati has very kindly placed at my disposal. My pupil Dr. 
Ephraim Porath of Czernovitz has prepared a valuable gram- 
matical sketch from this Sifra MS illustrated by many quota- 
tions. This material must be used in the writing of such a gram- 
mar. There is, however, besides that still a considerable amount 
of material, which must be dealt with here and a part of which 
has already been examined in my Seminar. 

These Fragments with Babylonian punctuation, however, 
show some important variations as compared with the ordinary 
text of the Mishna, and in this direction also deserve our most 
careful attention. In the part of his thesis not yet published 
Friedmann has pointed out that in these old texts there are 
occasionally found readings of the Mishna which have not been 
given in any of the Mishna texts so far handed down to us, but 
which must certainly once have stood in the text of the Mishna, 
since attention is paid to them in the discussions of the Talmud, 
and they are also found in the Tosefta. Friedmann has especially 
pointed out two passages, which I here set forth, along with the 
somewhat fuller material which is at my disposal. 

The first passage, Sebi‘it 5, 8 (Lowe 7, 7), is contained frag- 
mentarily in MSS B and D. I set out below the Text of both 
MSS side by side, so that it can be seen that the MSS so supple- 
ment one another, that the complete Text can be reconstructed 
from them. I add here as V the Vulgate Text of the Mishna, as 
it exists in the Lowe and the other Mishna prints:- 


Chet walle ue ess Y 
wana] jo Toh nx wo Tur fave Wwasw win [TM D 
VENS a Y 


De vd? Jw PS Jwasb own osafn mwa In 
ern Fae Ns 
siyiaa [eravn wins ow] ‘bo sana 
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‘ehh 
s 


[NX wp? i awa was]y ban 7 B 
*5 Jwisw bwin nn avis on 
mvs PIA WI ow [oI 
DIN Ww TNA NN Hp? Tw Jowl wasw win WN V 
WIND OW wpa way owIN aN Ww32 An 
P33 OT 


The meaning in the Babylonian MSS is: new roses which are 
laid in old oil can be used, old roses which are laid in new oil 
must be thrown away; new carobs which are laid in old wine 
can be used, old carobs which are laid in new wine must be thrown 
away. 

The Text of the Aulette gives the same words as regards the 
roses, but the carobs are, according to the Vulgate Text, in both 
cases to be thrown away. The Tosefta (Zuckermandl p. 68) 
here corresponds to the text which is only found in the Baby- 
lonian Fragments of the Mishna. 

The other passage is found in MaSkim 4, 9 in MS A, where 
it says :— 

Bh eel Slee UN SH Verne »yY eo Ley 5 Once <eA es 
NINA PW Pw 7 OW) OT ax yn? biy nitty A 
pk: saree Bees Y ° 
nininy nina nixsoy r> pn 

The Vulgate Text has here ni instead of the last mynu. 

The correctness of the Text of the MS A follows essentially 
from the Text of the Mishna itself. The Tosefta (Mask. 2, 8, 
ed. Zuckermandl, p. 674, 1. 25), here also corresponds to the 
Text only found in this Babylonian Fragment A of the Mishna. 
As Friedmann shows there is here treated the question as to 
whether in the washing of the profane foods the necessary clean- 
liness can be obtained only if the intention to purify exists, or 
if accidental unintentional washing is sufficient. R. Johanan 
gives his opinion that here the intention of purification must 
exist, Rab takes the opposite point of view. In the polemics 
which are here attached there is quoted in the Talmud as author- 
ity for Rab’s opinion this Mishna Ma&kim 4, 9 in the Vulgate 


otra yo 15 
nx pp yw 7]? 


a 
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form. Hence it follows that the hands of the unclean were also 
washed if he had placed his hands in running water with the 
intention of picking out the fruit which had fallen into the water.‘ 
The wording which exists in the Babylonian MS A, gives the 
opposite point of view: his auc remain unclean, whilst the 
fruit becomes clean. 

Although such obvious discrepancies in liens Fragments of 
the Mishna are not the rule, nevertheless it is through such var- 
iations that the confidence in these MSS is strengthened; all the 
more since from the first of these quoted passages it can be seen 
that two Babylonian MSS likewise give clearly the same variant. 
We must then have here a text of the Mishna that once was 
widely spread over Babylonia, and we should judge the Frag- 
ments handed down to us as especially old and valuable texts, 
and pay special attention to the small variations from the Vul- 
gate texts contained in these texts. 

Therefore both the form and the contents of these MSS are 
valuable and important, and for that reason I have decided to 
publish as much of this Babylonian material as can be read with 
certainty. I shall publish these Fragments together with Dr. J. 
Weinberg, Docent in the Berlin Rabbinical Seminary; we have 
divided the work so that I shall deal with the philological pub- 
lication of the text whilst he, in special investigations, will show 
the importance of these texts for the history of the Mishna text. 

First it was necessary to bring together the whole of the 
Mishna Fragments with Babylonian punctuation. During a visit 
to Cambridge Dr. Rengstorff from Tiibingen found some Frag- 
ments which were not previously known to me; this material 
he kindly pointed out to me, and put the photographs of it at 
my disposal. During a visit to England in September 1932, I was 
myself once again in Oxford and Cambridge and was able to 
compare with the originals the copies I had made from photo- 
graphs. Besides this the authorities of the Bodleian Library have 
sent to Bonn the originals of the two large important Fragments 


4 Dr. Edelmann has pointed out to me that the principal passage in the 
Talmud is b. Hagiga 18b. Rab Nahman is of the opinion that the intention 
to purify is not necessary and the Talmud, in the following discussion, quotes 
Mishna MaSkim 4, 9 as supporting the opinion of Rab Nahman. 
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MS Heb. c 17 and d 19, so that I could examine them thoroughly, 
and I could also study the leaves, of which very little could be 
read from the photographs at my disposal. The authorities of 
the University Library in Cambridge have also, at my request, 
sent me the originals of some Fragments in their possession, and 
thereby made close investigation possible. 

Mr. H. Loewe from Cambridge pointed out to me that there 
were a number of Geniza Fragments in the University Library 
in Cambridge, which were there before the Taylor-Schechter- 
Collection. These Fragments were shown me at my request in 
Cambridge, and I found among these some more Fragments. 

The authorities of the Russian Public Library in Leningrad 
have also in the most obliging way sent to Bonn the Fragments 
which they possess and so also made detailed work possible. 

I give here a survey of the material which is at my disposal. 


MSA. 


This MS is 28.3 cm. long by 24.5 cm. broad and has 33-34 
lines on a page. At the present time I know 28 leaves or frag- 
ments of leaves belonging to this MS, which are contained in 
the following list. Fairly well-preserved are the two Leningrad 
leaves (16 and 17), the one Cambridge leaf E 1, 138-140 (the 
two pieces join together to form one leaf), and the 9 leaves of 
the Oxford MS Heb. c 17 fol. 35-43, of which only the first and 
last leaves are difficult to read, because they are stained. Of 
leaves 2—7 the lower part has been preserved and of leaves 8-15 
always the left half of the leaf; of leaf 1 there are only small 
pieces left. 


SEDER NASIM 


. Cambridge E 1, 81: small piece: Ketubot 8, 1.7.8 
Cambridge E 1, 89: 1/2 leaf: Ketubot 13, 7-Nedarim 2, 4 

. Cambridge F 6, 4: about 1/2 leaf: Nedarim 3, 1-4, 2 

. Cambridge Or. 1080: about 1/2 leaf: Nedarim 4, 4-5,1;5,4-6,4 
. Cambridge Or. 1080: about 1/2 leaf: Nedarim 6,9-8,4 

. Oxford d 63, fol. 10: 1/2 leaf: Nedarim 8, 8-9, 8 


NnPwWN 


tl De ee 
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7. Cambridge E 1, 90: 1/2 leaf: Nedarim 9, 9-11, 10 

8. Cambridge E 1, 92: 1/2 leaf: Nazir 3, 4-5, 5 

9. Cambridge E 1, 93: 1/2 leaf: Nazir 5, 5-7, 1 
10. Cambridge E 1, 94: 1/2 leaf: Nazir 7, 1-9, 5 
11. Cambridge E 1, 83: 1/2 leaf: Gittin 1, 1-3, 3 
12. Cambridge E 1, 84: 1/2 leaf: Gittin 3, 4-5, 8 
13. Cambridge E 1, 85: 1/2 leaf: Gittin 5, 9-7, 7 
14. Oxford d 64, fol. 88: 1/2 leaf: Gittin 7, 8-9, 4 
15. Cambridge F 6, 16: 1/2 leaf: Gittin 9, 4-Sota 1, 9 


SEDER NEZIKIN 


16. Leningrad Ant. 483 a: 1 leaf: ‘Edujjot 5, 9-8, 2 


SEDER KopAsIM 


17. Leningrad Ant. 483 a: 1 leaf: Zebahim 1, 1-3, 6 


SEDER JOHAROT 


18. Cambridge E 1, 154 (137): 2 pieces: Para 2, 5-4, 3 

19. Cambridge E 1, 138,140: 2 half leaves: Para 8, 8-11, 6 

20-28. Oxford c 17 fol. 35-43: 9 leaves: Nidda 9, 5—-end, MaSkim, 
Zabim, Tebul Yom, Yadajim, ‘Uksim 1, 1-3, 4 


MS B. 


The MS is 28.5 cm. long by 22.5 cm. broad and generally has 
28 lines on a page. At present I know 19 leaves or fragments of 
leaves of this MS, which are contained in the following list. In 
the best state of preservation are leaves 14 and 15 from Lenin- 
grad and leaves 16 and 17 from Cambridge. At the top and at 
the bottom leaves 4-11 are more or less damaged, and also leaf 
13. Of leaves 3 and 19 the greater part of the left half is pre- 
served, of fol. 18 there are two tattered pieces, which are very 
difficult to read, because they were later painted over with large 
Hebrew letters. Of leaves 1, 2 and 12 there are only small 
fragments preserved. 
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SEDER ZERAIM 


1. & 2. Cambridge E 1, 6: 2 fragments: Pe’a 1,4-2,3; 3,3-3,8; 
Demai 2, 4-3,3; 4,5—5,2 

3. Cambridge E 1, 25: 1/2 leaf: Terumot 1, 3-3, 6 

. Cambridge E1, 28:3/4 leaf: Terumot 10, 10-end; Sebi‘it 1,1-1,8 

5, 6, 7, 8. Cambridge E 1, 14:4 leaves: Sebi‘it 2, 2-end; Kil’ajim 
1, 1-1, 6 

9. Cambridge E 1, 19: 1 leaf: Kil’ajim 1, 7-3, 5 

10. Cambridge E 1, 14: 1 leaf: Kil’ajim 3, 7-5, 8 

11. Cambridge E 1, 22:1 leaf: Kil’ajim 8, 3-end; Ma‘aser Rishon 
$107 

12. Cambridge E 1, 35: small fragment: ‘Orla 3, 5—Bikkurim 1, 10 

13. Cambridge Or. 1080: 1 leaf: Bikkurim 1, 10-3, 9 

14, Leningrad Ant. 328: 1 leaf: Bikkurim 3, 9-end; Sabbat 1, 2- 
252 


> 


SEDER Mo‘ED 


15. Leningrad Ant. 328: 1 leaf: Sabbat 1, 2-2, 1; 21, 3-end; 
‘Erubim 1, 1-2 

16 & 17. Cambridge E 1, 47: 2 leaves: Sabbat 8, 4-14, 4 

18. Cambridge Or. 1088: 1/2 leaf, painted over with large Heb- 
rew letters: Sekalim 7, 7-8, 8; Yoma, 1, 1-7 


SEDER NASIM 


19. Cambridge E 1, 79: 1/4 leaf; Yebamot 7, 7-9, 7 


Ms/C. 


The MS is 22.3 cm. long by 18.6 cm. broad, and has 25 lines 
on a page. I know 7 leaves or fragments of leaves of this MS, 
which are contained in the following list. From this MS there 
are fully preserved pages 2-6, which are found in the Oxford MS 
Heb. d 19, fol. 1-5. Of pages 1 and 7 there are only smaller 
pieces preserved. The MS bears a number of Arabic notes, which 
are mostly in the margins. A small circle over a word indicates 
a marginal note. Occasionally there is also an Arabic word over 
a word in the text, between the lines. The Arabic words are 
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written with Hebrew characters and have also Hebrew vowels. 
These Arabic translations are intended to explain Hebrew words 
which gave some difficulty to readers obviously more skilled in 
the Arabic than in the Hebrew language. The Arabic words have 
nothing to do with the Commentary to the Mishna of Maimon- 
ides, and are certainly much older than Maimonides. The MS 
has some accents and occasionally DageS and Rafe signs. 


SEDER ZERA‘IM 


1. Cambridge E 1, 5: 1 fragment of a leaf: Berakot 2, 6-3,1; 
4, 2-4, 6 

2-6. Oxford d 19 fol. 1-5: 5 leaves: Berakot 4, 7-Pea 6, 10 

7. Cambrdige E 1, 8: 1 fragment of a leaf: Pea 7, 2-8, 8 


MS D. 


The MS is about 21 cm. long and 17.5 cm. broad, and has 24-26 
lines on a page. I know 16 leaves or fragments of leaves belonging 
to it. Friedmann has counted this MS and MS C as one. It is 
not absolutely impossible that these two MSS were once joined 
together as one. But it is certain that MS D was written by 
a hand different from that which wrote MS C. The form 
of the letters is characteristically different, and whilst MS 
C is systematically vocalised, the vocalisation of MS D is often 
sporadic. Arabic translations of single words exist here also in 
the margins, though not nearly so often as in MS C. What has 
been preserved of the MS is contained in the following list. Fairly 
well-preserved are the leaves 2, 11, 12, and 16, of leaves 1, 5 
and 6 about 3/4, of 8 and 9 about a half, of 7 and 10 a quarter, 
and of the remaining leaves only small pieces. 


SEDER ZERA‘IM 


1 & 2. Cambridge E 1, 12: 2 leaves: Demai 3, 4-5, 8; 7, 4— 
Kil’ajim 2, 2 

3 & 4..Cambridge E 1,21: 2 pieces: Kil’ajim 7, 3-6; 8, 4-6: 
9, 7-9; Sebi‘it 1, 4-8 

5 & 6. Cambridge E 1,12: 2 leaves: Sebi‘it 6, 3-8,5; 10, 2- 
Terumot 2, 1 


4 
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7 & 8. Cambridge E 1,26: 2 fragments of leaves: Terumot 
6, 2-6; 7,3-7; Ma‘aser Seni 4,3-7; 5,1-5 
9. Cambridge E 1, 34: 1 leaf: ‘Orla 2, 5-3, 6 
10. Cambridge E 1, 38: 1 fragment of a leaf: Bikkurim 1, 3-2, 3 
11. Cambridge E 1, 41: 1 leaf: Bikkurim 2, 11-4, 3 


SEDER NASIM 


12 & 13. Cambridge E 1, 41: 114 of a leaf: Yebamot 3, 4-4, 7; 
4,10-12; 5, 3-6 


SEDER KODASIM 


14 & 15. Cambridge E 2, 102/105: small fragments: pieces from 
Menahot and Hullin 
16. Cambridge Or. 1080: 1 leaf: Bekorot 8, 4-9, 7 


MSE. 


There are 3 fragments of different manuscripts with compli- 
cated Babylonian punctuation, of which two leaves in Leningrad 
are in nearly perfect condition, whilst leaf 3 has small gaps, 
and leaf 4 larger gaps. The following list shows what I know of 
these Fragments: 


SEDER ZERA‘IM 


1. Leningrad Ant. 254: 2 leaves 7, 23.2 cm. long and 19,3 cm. 
broad, 23 lines: Ma‘aser Seni 4, 8-Halla 2, 1 


SEDER TOHAROT 


2. Cambridge E 1, 139: 1 leaf, 24 cm. long and 20 cm. broad, 
23 lines: Para 7, 6-9, 1 
3. Cambridge, Westminster College, Smith Lewis Collection: 
1 leaf, 24.3 cm. long and 21.3 cm. broad, 22 lines: Nega‘im 
14, 1-9 
We can safely say that there is preserved still more material 
from these important MSS, and that further leaves or fragments 
of leaves are lying in the different Libraries to which Geniza 
fragments have come. I hope that the publication of this material 
here will help to bring to light other fragments which belong in 
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it. Nevertheless, the material which I have at present at my 
disposal is both extensive and important. 

In my publication I have thought it sufficient to print only 
the text of the fragments: there is no reason for giving the dif- 
ferent readings of later MSS and editions, as for instance Markon 
and also Friedmann have done. Such readings may only cause 
the importance of these MSS to be overlooked. Besides, if one 
wished to quote different readings it would be necessary to take 
into consideration the oldest material in existence which is closely 
connected with these Fragments, the material from the Geniza, 
where the Mishna text is represented without vocalisation, or 
with the old Palestinian vocalisation or with more or less old- 
fashioned Tiberian vocalisation. Such material has come to us 
in great abundance. The Authorities of the Russian State Lib- 
rary have sent me at my request some Fragments from the 
Antonin collection, which contain such texts. I give here a list 
of these :— 

Ant. 38: 2 leaves with Tib. vowels: Abot 1, 3-1, 11; 2, 42,8 

a 57: 2 leaves with Tib. vowels and Arabic marginal notes: 
Abot 4, 4~4, 13; 6, 2-6, 4 

‘* 202: 2 leaves with Tib. vowels: Baba Batra 22, 8-23, 3;. 
24, 3-24, 10 

‘* 262: 38 leaves with an old form of Tib. vowels and Arabic 
marginal notes: Nega‘im 2, 1-Zabim 5, 12 (a care- 
ful investigation of this MS. has been made recently 
in my Seminar) 

‘* 353: 1 leaf with some Tib. vowels: Sebu‘ot 5, 7-7, 4 

‘¢ 377: 2 leaves without vowels: Middot 2, 4-3, 6; Keritot 
4,46, 4 

‘* 433: 1 leaf without vowels: Sanhedrin 13, 9-14, 10 
= Makkot 2,9-3,10 

‘* 787: 2 leaves without vowels: Menahot 10, 10-11, 8; Hul- 
lin 7, 5-9, 4 

‘* 825: 2 leaves with a few Tib. vowels: Ohalot 15, 9-end; 
Nega‘im 1, 1-1, 6 

‘* 893: 4 leaves with a few Tib. vowels: Abot 3,14—6,8 

‘* 952: 2 leaves with a few Tib. vowels: Nega‘im 11, 6-12, 8; 
Para 12, 13-Toharot 2, 1 
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There will certainly also be ample material in the second 
Firkowitzsch Collection. From Cambridge I have photographs 
of the two Fragments E 1, 107 and E 2, 76, from the Taylor- 
Schechter Collection, which contain the Mishna text with Pal- 
estinian vowels, and also a few samples of Fragments with early 
Tiberian vocalisation, and I have also a few samples from Oxford. 
But I gained an idea of the large amount of material from 
the Geniza which exists in Oxford and Cambridge during my 
visits to these universities in September 1932. In Cambridge 
much of the material is contained in Cases E 1 and E 2 of the 
Taylor-Schechter Collection. But there is also material available 
besides this. The Mishna Fragments from the Geniza, which 
have come to the Bodleian Library in Oxford, are surveyed in 
Cowley’s Catalogue. From this material, however, an immense 
amount has certainly come to other public and _ private 
libraries. 

It must not be imagined that a critical Mishna text can be 
published to-day on the basis of a few MSS of the 13th or 14th 
centuries which have been compared with the usual Mishna 
prints. The material out of the Geniza, many centuries older, 
must not be neglected. It will not be easy to bring this material 
together. Here it is not sufficient merely to use one or a few of 
these Fragments picked out at random. The whole material from 
the various libraries must be examined. The scattered Fragments 
must be fitted together to form MSS in the same way as I have 
tried to do with the Hebrew Bible MSS from Babylonia (Giessen, 
1928), and with these Mishna Fragments from Babylonia, and 
this material must then be systematically used in preparing a 
critical Text of the Mishna. This work seems to me to be much 
more urgent and important than the costly reproduction of the 
later Mishna MSS, which could be used with the same effect in 
a cheap black-white photograph. 

This task I must leave to others. It is sufficient for me to 

point out the importance of it. Here I have limited myself to 
the publication of the Mishna text with Babylonian punctuation. 
I regard this as an important contribution to a scientific edition 
of the Mishna. 
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BERAKOT 2, 6—PEA 8, 8 


AccoRDING TO Ms C 


Some of these Fragments are difficult to read, especially the 
Cambridge Fragments, which are badly preserved, and the first 
leaf of the Oxford Fragment which has been stained. In these 
Fragments the consonant texts and vowels and accents often 
cannot be accurately read. 


VOWELS AND ACCENTS 
(a) Vowels: yy»... , , 
3 . te] a 
(b) Dages: a; Rafe pe; Y=W sft=si. 
(c) The accents: The signs z, z, y, Sometimes n, v, indicate 
a caesura in the text. Groups of words relating to one another 
are connected by the signs v v or * *, Where the Fragments 
have been well-preserved these two signs are always found 
doubled, and it is therefore clear that where only one of them 
is to be found a part of the Text has not been preserved. 


(d) ° indicates a marginal note. 


There exist two small Fragments of MS B containing pieces 
of Pea 1, 6-3, 7. It is not worth while to print the whole of these 
because what has been preserved of them agrees in the most 
part with C. Only in one place are there a few words missing 
in C which exist in B just as in the usual Mishna Texts. In 
this case I have given the exact variations found in B. 


My students, Dr. K. Levy and Dr. S. Wohl, have assisted me in reading 
the proofs of the following Mishna text. It was an advantage for me to be 
able to discuss with them several problems connected with the text. 
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naw Nz TY PwRIT 7°%32 yrw n°] Tob jo) Ber. 2, 
mda api Now Do]oni 7273 AwHA Alyn mwy x]? ON 
I NS GA AA on eee aoe VS EA iene YBN die 
Mp ]o Tw nny unt ytnsn 19 WX Xwiv wl aa 
Nee ney ~~, oes aikes Y »yY een 
to°n SYD) O59 vow YX On? Tox pwX[IA M7773 yaw 
2 Pemba Sarees, Svan ears iar Ag YYA cA (Rae 
IWR AMAD Pwr 7° poo [fT ennx ayY ow] nID70 7 
Mee ea Mpalers sv WVtev ey cy tle 8G: ees Mt 
NWS SPN On? [FOX pnt NOX Paw] 1N77°7 19 17N 
n'ninin poy [bap way °ab] nbwS) A ix ook) oTN YD 
[OX OD] T297 SY ominth odseh fk untae }> Hox 
: anv UA Vays es Yee: : Ne CUP SAME ate aie 
JON NT sm Tw ot3ym) 9D INwWD "TY 5Ib 7k [on » 
jo piyay 70 Sip reson ad> [yaw ox np>] asd 
Siu [own nx 21D> ANIA OS NX> co Oxon] 
1 X45 6 RASOA 9 R555 FiA 3 
H AAC e say ee ee BY (Paph aie Carbs ¢ LADY. eae iN 
Nw] OOD Jol Yow Papa Twp vip? Spin iniw sd 1 
Sp>wy nin mod>w rik ontibén Spidm [ompiem avon 
od ona Jos aonb nx nban Siikby nino mbna 


1) Berakot 2.—3,, 4:—. in Cambr. E 1,. 

2) the margin: []inq% = [Jase ‘‘weakened”’, 

3) 1 has been added later. 

4) nbpnn J@1 is missing here, cf. J. T. 

5) In the margin: ArRMidx = 2tLI “the bier’. — Here is mentioned 
a third case: the bearer of the bier, in addition to those who are to 
bear it and who have borne it, and these three groups correspond 
to what has been mentioned above. 

6) nti under the line. 
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wt ma? anos. YY mn qj -a4 Ber. 4, 
on? dex 1 aopn> opm an 1 tBN Typ n[opn nex) 
mesa > Sy Toph voxn xXlbw >>pnn ow ono g] 
Soni oP 959 saw [Pwo yan depo by axa jnia sk 2 
CTwY Mine [pyn sae yor] So Aa) Wowy atinw oF8 

maw D>]5n9 Do indpn Ati» on Thin Noy “SO 
AWS IN WON Fwy riiw py xd om [TIWwy « 
Dips Porn cow vwine 4 ofan indbn [px yap inbpn 

TV win WR.) Hwy anow [via AIP A>DN] Sopnn m0 
om[DVS NA nw] YS Sher nik Say rik 
yan] 99 519 wen) A SA>ba viniwo> AN i pda s 

nig ind Sid? RX ON PID TR TP TH Sd> she ox TP . 
AsDOo Sih Pn owstipA wip néa [tp 19> nx pr] PI 

99 sowtipa Swnp ma tap fad nx] pro? [S9p]29 ix « 





3) The arabic translation in the margin has not been preserved; in 
the word NNW the second 3 is not quite clear. 

2) Here N73? npn, just as in J. T., is to be understood as [yA 
moIwy mw, and the following words are an addition made necessary 
by M50 Op, by which this Halakha is differentiated from the Ha- 
lakha for DY 953 by R. Jehoshua in the preceding Mishna, 

3) MINW is missing here as in the J.T. 

4) 1 is written above the line. 

5) In the margin: W% 3999 ONpY a XP = Jane Sy Je aN 
“Karib is called a small vessel’. From this note I suppose that the 
original reading was 2°~3; the word has been erased and seems to 
have been altered into NTON3, but neither has this been preserved, 


as there is a hole in the parchment. 
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Wy Taina ») NSx ool) Adswh Jk hie Pty 79 TMV dN Ber. 4, 


» 4 oy Puce es ila aE 
ioe aT oy wan Nin sy J4n9 oshix osm 
mola Hoph jh Tip Tr? ey 9h wy nipn YD ini 


45 759A 7 82455 An Na 
Sikes 5 oO ON F9 UES arr Seat ee Seales AO sth A 
DWNT OO WNT TID Tin NPN PINT? PTY PR} 
BY = Pp » . YY hte g os nye 
bipa> os> nk 13°y > o>Sdrrm ARN Ayw Ow PA 
oo 999 vn HDR Ww Xo inldbwa Ykiw Jon yN 
onon inna omwi noni oot 5 pop x»? jdpy 3 
apy nya fins SOq3n ods nods ow ORD 
SO) Tia SON yx 1 Foxy 9 Ny Ta TDs ww 
otin atin Fis To dip Yin “Fart wt ips PP YY shin? » 
Pann Shik vise ayy) ASH 35> [awa] inix o'pnin 
TM POA yh weeey BY 1 Mer H ati s)3 a eZ 
D939 nnn Sonn xin fein Ayw Aina f2709 xav x1 
eel sy BY » : Fe Ae as Rod A » BY 
fox ONDA Hk Ae &> AHA te» TobA 4 at nvDD « 
ONT) PDD FN ND ND at NOK THD ov fx on) 58H “tin 
SUNT A ORDO INSDAD tim Ho Nk ROU Niwa inno 5 
1) Berakot 4.—Pea 6, in Oxford, MS. Hebr. d 19 fol. 1—5. 
2) In the margin: T495x ony] = aL! [il] “the congregation of 
the town’’. 
8) In the margin: vinowa = ve ‘bent”’. 
4) In the margin: Sitinn — sly « ‘languid”’, ‘‘dilatory’’. 
5) In the margin: ODION Twsx = pl vibe! “disturbance of 
the mind’’, 
*) In the margin: PX Yb7 valm] po JRO JR = = tl ey (2) ae oe OF ol 
“when he had the intention to raise a hand’’, 
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ress x \ tee usages SE . “ 
Piziw> v4 joto Rin Tiassa ny oxi i> v4 foro myth Ber. 5. 
ane yas Bm Rake GY, RG REE TNE A Site ig ik Pegs he NAR 
Mw TOIT Ja Ayn 9 Vy yyy WAX Ins OFNIw In 2ww: 
ony pin > as nip ai en at sini ovr Sy Sbbnin 
Pea tere OM SAS oes oe St) slo neerih ace tons < . aes 
Y2ipo Nir ak yh wa Adin my o& oad ox vob 
Riv xiny a8 VTP xd on 





A A A A 


15 AxgnAsoa ax 


NJ> 
> 
vVjJ> 
%> 
is> 


gv xin pox nin’ So hint Sy obshSh Fs NS 
1 FIT Ab Na ix Nia PA Vo Pn Th pin Pon A 
oy SY, ye Fe ' YE Ve soe City 1 BAY AY. ies 
AD YY NDA ya pin WOW N19 Sow NIT PoNA nintp 
Sb N12 So nip teh 91 Pox qo afd xeshsa cow xin 
nite 99 7582 3 oNwT hn Nia Go TTP 4 ANA 
Syriy hae rk ByLY wert » VAY ev Ave ery Viz eee SG gigas 
PUT NI PINT NSD FYI RB? TATA MAD NTN [PNA 
BIEL LD GBS SOP ESD Fei WCU GS HE SSE is LL SIC ed Vie ws 
927 SY J NR? 1373 WN YAY Ans oN OF1D Dy NX? NY? 
: yy Lyke te A ; : yy asine 5 io 6 Nakeorkl 
yoina Sy Dats mm YAw six PoRn fo Poi ikw 
sip 9 aT wn Say shin Assia» Sy SS» din 
ae Y 1Y YY rey, 64 Ve Veteiil Ov Vos : ewe 
oa yp? Pa Poy o8520 PR m'29P jo) Nw 7D TWIKx 
xin boy Abdy ova'n otis w ox thin Th 9 AIA 
sapbw fan $9 759.4 aS Pe oF APR SY ORO DM AID 


Sipby mph» SY T59 pita TnNdy fen rik IoD pina 


- 


(*) 


-~ 


1) In the margin: INN = o| r4 “the locust’’. 

2) The note in the right margin has not been preserved. 
3) In the margin: YB = es “kind’’, 

4) In the margin: M7PDND = «fb “fruit”. 
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‘“ aS yy Y es Bh aed Y v4 
nk ToD nS Yy FIA pA INNw NDIA OX IVP pan 
DV ose. y 


Dnix ay nia HS nk oD NO op IDA Sy nixdpib7 
Tasy> Flan Thin Tk b> oar PH A nt4p tidy de 
Tnx 5D pan ina 7° o> No Bdind Fob Tiik itn 
[awa] oid son This pies TnAN> joxyd Zohn Tike 
Snx> NOK ToL7] Nk peas ik Sy Ax sok dy 
heSion 59 75 ay Nes Annas AR 1 Aes 4D TivoR 
iy) TP*y xinw SD 955q at > Adbb nidaw nda nk Sbips 
pith 9k fT sqdpoh nik Sbipn tpwh YY Tobn TDD 
“Saeoy 799 sat nid wide on Sy Fan os ofan 
Sop SOx TeDN So Tapy A Nhe Wa osx aasm 
Sink Besd oD hin hist wide Poy Fob “Arif xin 
moon) »mwb: Kha ox pI’ O Hato wm Soow 
sh niko jokw md>w 78 7 RASSA 785455 84 
SO9m “Tnatn sob pwr Avon xT 95k Patria 


-Y 


omoy oni snism) n> VONw wawm Mb’ wpm ww 








1) In the margin: WDA>N AIM = pprJl 3x0 “a censer for 
fumigation’. 

2) In the margin: p3 = 4% “marrow”, “exquisite”; the meaning 
of MOND is really ‘‘salted’’. It is clear that the translation is an ex- 
planation of the Hebrew word. 

8) nia in the usual text is missing here. 

4) In the margin: DAMN) = eens “and what is sufficient 
for them’’. 


5) In the margin: MIMNOON = eo vlJI “the Samaritans”. 


Ber. 6, 


5 


a 


71 
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D_Y eee eS Ysiene : Re +0 _Y ey. -Y Vee das 
SWy TNAIN API NW PWR Fwy Iv WOR PAN 3 Ber. 7, 
y. PI Le ede 1 y, ° tere vires, sa tae ile 
Sim HS nind Yk dswmM ibs ky wpm sip 
Om>y otfnta 7k oop) ott ows fd ohk>y ofa PR 
APR FT en¥SO Ty six To 9 9 Ty Biinin md yi 
1553 oN Nim AoW FAS osaix Awows offs Ts 
1992 ox xind Towva UWADR FOS) opie mhwya 
A “ COT pe eae ted Y BY 
5 F451“ osnix axba 194 Sey Tk mowy Thx 
> PADI ov aN ANI TD oan Nin AND UT>R 
ov nix 1952 1595 opin nim) pon SNe AD iio 
Oe ae Ge a es oo e 1 oe A ao iV 
N71 135929 MINIS AVN YRow? FAN winx of FAI 
% 9199 Pine ony JD odo xiny piyd iso otpix 
jinn Sy mains si nindy Snox Sd Sndic dnd 
oy pe yay $ . oo 3 4 ee $ fos: SV 
aw o5997 Ja YapA an bp? Tia YI TOP A WIDNw 
ix Nb NPY 94x A Row signin 9 ha nib apis 
% rig 99 oDiN o'DYn The ost Tix noIsA neva 
HANS PORN m>w Fyn] > rik 93 ow Skynw 9 
» eC en 2 Nove fat eet Eat Mie RO, eh 4 Vivaa 
[Ty poi] Aww Awidn JD) AYIIN 51 PAT? PRWI) IDR 
fay ninian Snw ‘oy jw» Ty ofpdnd Wx Tw Fwy 
tig SSH V9 nik HDR OID oNypidy fora nx mea] oI 


oo 


rs 


ou 
{ 


Q 


1) In the margin: DIND = ee “servant”. 
2) p°3195 AW is missing here. 
°) Here on? has been added above the line. ‘an 
4) In the margin: ond Sad xb = ce! jb Y “there is no way for 
them’’. 


1” 
5) MS: Ww. 


y = “4 et Wi i ar ' West) ab te At Pole 


i 
») 
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Dale é Y em eae Se Lae wens ye c, 
niin tin ‘tosy> orm tox IND ONT pit? ovb ows Ber. 7. 
Ee to: i ese LB San y ay sh bine 
"29 35995 Op Win? Pw ty pen 3 oan sa ey 
osodp opix oom ay >N 


“A 


ARPS 1 RASOA OF RPAD AIA 8 
‘oy nia aiyon Yon nis> ay nia Pay oss wR 2 


bon nia pen Sy Tod 72 one ara by Toa oDiK 
‘ow nia [5] ofa ¥Y ToS JD InN 7m Oy Toda oN 2 
—b5n nsay o> ob Jo Jn o1da nk ota obDiN 
"oy na J )01DT NX OND» JD InN OFF obi ODIN 2 
tos Soon nay o> oD) JD INN NIT NN OTA MW 

nae aes Pe ee “A wee ee -o ? 
onix aw nsa 4 enon rikosi5n9 Jo one oT oD 4 
LD Gade = 3 re Mig ree by oan taco eh Nalgene MNO S74 SEU yO N seg 
AMI DWN 22m Me Nw AY AM DAI) 19° rin 
VA Ces DAN Re coh ie eente as SRD oy, sels OO en RONG is 
MoT oo) ji) 7) oN caw nia hosA) Yy ppd 
oshix *ow n82 79S ps oO Tio sDiN bon ni 
WX A oNt ix Nha otix Don noi wNd Tits OSD 
by Xv OMDw oodh) oy Xd ih Yo NX> oshon 

1)_(' These words have been added in the margin; the last three 
words are also in the text. 


2) The Halakhas from ‘WY °2 and 5% nO are precisely the oppo- 
site of those of the usual text. 


3) In the margin: ous = | PES “they sweep”. 
wes 
*) In the margin: beta = bt “towel” ; in the word D3 the 
last three letters have been altered. 
5) In the margin: MNO = ool, “cushion”. 
oe Nee 
6) In the margin: IN°ON = Lb “perfumes”, 


| 
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pinosa Vy Xi th Sy Nr ‘Dintndw oor 9Y Ny ih Ber. 8 
PN? They) Fy sis Sy oa [ ~ yy “ASA Tay is >y 
inipa’? Tin oN wa na Fa Ni Sn Yokw vn 7s 
xin hia Ty WoMiy oipaa Poa> oie Son nia 9545 
Titan Tnx? 7° ono No Pye pian Ven w > Ty WSS 
Sm pen Sy Fan ois ow nia OSA ink NOx [ow 7) 
Sn pias Sy Fla0 obix bbh nish pitdn Sy idm 75 
otiy fn 9905 Show? sis fox otis pn Sy Aan 75 
MDIIn b> nik yiaww Ty lad ‘nish She fox 
nic vith «6 BSH TRASH A RON A 
pip tiniak> ofo% vvy TN ww DRw> ool 1 Wyte 
Spyy Jina sbix att aTy it H4pyw oipa ‘Arh 
Ban OPI Sy Avia) Yn op ta SY Pst TTT Ttisy 
ontin Sy dbiy 89 nie Jina sow “ninth Syn oA 
172 sow naan S91 nia ¥y1 oD Oy niyo SYi 
sina Sie DS555 on nik ath ow ATi? 9 newNda Ay 
By 9 :diphpd» intxin xinw for D> Dinan on nik ay 2 
bin ‘avin aida TII2 shix nigiva ninio’d Si on 
a) Only 1 can be read of the consonants; the ~ seems to show that 


#81 was not originally written here; the second letter cannot be 
read as XX. 

2) MOS yo upon weiner = Le py |yKS Iie “they try to 
obtain benefit from, to have power over, his light. 

8) In the margin: Y?nPpX = ,\sl “has been taken away”. 

4) In the margin: Y3NdtOX = J35YjI “the earthquakes”. 

5) In the margin: ord 7 nnd pe = esd oll >(gl “that means: 
for that which belongs to one day”. 
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437 sh q oe 3 PACD f Send 

[Ay] wih APS AYO nN POT Tha six nivss nivinw Ber. o2 
eer SEED are A UN ae flume terre DN eres ae 
fv myn Sy FOI Ain ford bys Ji3 Sow own ON 
Ses Shite oes Y Yes seco vey. elds Ve Ane BY Voie aio 
nan Wt An Wyw? Pym AYIA jo AIA FYI AAA 
Santen oo” a ciatis Mantas Peet SZ, 2 etree se eV SEY aE A elke eons A Y 
S>5ny 0 Poy Hodive inwx nA Ts Ark. 7 exw s 
Ogee : »yY yy Vw Wee aes Soe VAY we é 
NIMS?) ‘Pp Yaw FIT RI PA Nw NPN WF ADT NWN 

Sewanee aces i at cada give HAHN eran hn ee mais ae Weed A 
no-pn tn Sonia Find Wie b> xy xd TP si V2 
iness2 nine indus Ane “othiw Sb 445%» odin xiw 
atin thin ines onw nos onw “YIN Yow TY fa 
Lay ere, » ply EA ays ae Ne nari Nar Yue 
dvs Ayan Yy 7427 an F eNwia? ny? pyin Tayw? 
Taa> Soa PAdR o> nik DIAN ow TDIVA YY Too Ninw 
Sip 48% Pox twa Fod> Yo Ft Yom Jwo: Yoh 
Sok 952 “wei rik Soi xin ipx Jwp: $59 v4 S73) 
in tn mn $59 FSi S59 Tk T54 Ain Soat» 
VAY cos ss : A Ry aig WSN Aas eas ees DA ie ae Ses a yath Ar, 
DIN 3/995 N27 STN WN 959319 AT Sin YD 4% Tt 
pw tpn wip n’a Mb fish Nin’ Moth Ty Ti wd Nik 
yy PIRI ATR) 159i 9 Ips HIT TAD do? NY 

*) 13°}? Wrinw is missing here as in the J. T. 


2) In the margin: TRUS = ¢|_» “crying”; in the usual text MNS 
(sing.). 


*) In the margin: WYP = “3 instead of a 3 (cf. Pl. ED “village’’, 
“town’’. 

*) Here 1 must be omitted, for ‘["12” 423 is the explanation of 
JIND YD3. 

5) In the margin: rr ja& “he shall make” (i. e. ‘‘turn’’), 


6) Above the word: MpID = «is “his shoe”. 
7) In the margin: ANMNVD ANNO = aul_s we “a sack, a rag 
used by a menstruating woman’”’, 
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Yues ey shire B ulareth GON. : 6 Kin 
onin ¥> Spim Sip mpi “Hate » Fy: Xo Poy Ber. 95 
eur Meine ea ae Neus tupkiow! oe ny. Nise CITY so¥ f 
TIAN OPT YP Apw NM OPIVA fo A wWIPAA Yaw nid an 
Revere » : . peach ee SR Oe : Y Ma : és 
robin Tyr oon fo oN bry IPpnin thik Nk Odiy jk 
W992 Fim ow ovo sn old nk Siw ot New vpn} 
> TS4a> 1> Hn gony > oip> Joixn dnd néan xo 
my YY Veiy 1 Y yy, Cio kiee Deegan frees A 
AY ) FAN APT NaN YX Nw Dri TNA Foy aie 
BY » ee re rac A Ao Ads : 
ny Pon sb” sie fmt 4 9) pA Om) nivy> 
2) niwy 


or) 


6 $2595 AISAS Neon 1 RASA G P45 Ati Peat 
Cie ee ap) ONS CVO Rey, res ee ay, . oe 
yream on s"3mM Seba ivy on jxw o37 bx 
Onnintan Soix oFNy O95 RD An tind Fon iden 
hy eee Bx aes em ey BON 4 ‘ yy, Y Y Vo eaeuky’ 
ni2*nn ON IN TID NI oy? 1? Hap PpmM A orwa 
Y, 5 Sagar a ' At ¥ ape HANS Ba on be 
20919 TMD ATIN TAN IAAN? OTN fw o7w NXIm oon 
a ae 1 cC Y Anes OuYves 5 : te A 
Tiep? fx Hox YY AN Ovin AkYD>® obnmip jx 5 
eae YIN Wei'8. “9 pois : aie eet ane BY Sie sy face 
oink mivna b>) oiya and) awn 97°»? Yon Ty sy 
ey Ta93 co fivow 9 fiysaxin ATn noth axp 
: Rete YN Oe ° ° sors Ysa CH Hae 
{> nio Tie hop») Iw oN Shin atin 4 TiytwS AOS 
1) Above the word: MA5pm = 4 4 “short way”. 
2) WAIN] is missing here as in the J. T. 
3) In the margin: PN N- 
¢) In the margin: O99 HAIN TON Po NTT FR DUNN ON NPT TT 
= omy 4 LI cb oye Lew ol ls Jl ve) 4g> “‘piece of land, and it 
is that which he has to give from that field to the poor”. 
5) In the margin: USN = (bel “root”. 


iy 


iw) 
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555 9:45pm olwn NOx yim tN IND ox “AND olin 
ino*p>) PoNA fo Pith Towh Yoix xin 5D AND He 
5559 niiwem mxianm mAs tn ate joudin TANS 
nipim otsem osx ost aint Soa) “at 
sin obis> 4 sme5o ofobn oAM oft obit 
nwa Ybiny ‘Tony 79 IBY fo Tob) AND own thin 
a YIN) Pin7 Io Sb Why Ty nisynr fo twa IppA 
qo npow 1d) fr “NDPy 9 M4 Why Ty ninbyan qo 
son atin wspam idn*y Ty ond ninbyn» fin 

arin wy Ty ninbyss 





RONIN RA AU ASAIA AA AAR AAK AARARAKR AAA 
3 8p 45 9 RASA ARATP R55 AMA 
oe Abin eeeaeey Aiea ii AE LS Zo ON oe Siti MP id 2 al ioyeNS 
JIN BPA FIT new YrIA AND? ofpsopa 175x 
vy ret het ay bee ‘ 7 ey hae Be OY. 
manna nia Siapm9 Tren Yaw osdn Saw oso 
ee) A 
1) In the margin: AXIW = cl “allowed”, ‘lawful’. 
2) In the margin: PRUNON = lel; Maimonides translates it with 
Gl, “Sumach, rhus coriaria of Linn. or its berry” (Lane). 
Ney gran Viet Aer fii) wr aie 
3) B: [] mn ndna> S:oxn nianty ty 
4) Sy “is taking” is here better than ]N13 ‘“‘is giving’’ of the usual 
text, as it can be referred in this case to the same person and no new sub- 
ject is introduced. In J. T., the passage beginning with Sys in missing, 
ae S ¥ : 
5) B: [ ] nwyan jo twp aM 
DRS ghia cane Ay ALS a Wey. i eS 
6) B: [] nw Ty anvow ninwyl[n 
He A 
7”) MS: WTpam 
8) In the margin: n1IONB>N = em | “the appointed”. 


Pea I, 


1 


PS 
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ee Pte Cinna SY o.Y oe eA Hite 

riny> isipm “snk yon Sm» sisi) owl nina Pea 2, 
OX NUN ptoda Ik atin ono PNa A At “pron 
Tia? 9 HANS WSbnd AVIS aR oe Hike 4 wn fo 
jew %b OY FN PATS Toy. Sox oan bd) “ApoDD ooN 
bom 9 +4599 “nN’p join xin Boo9 qigy> Yid> apan 
bane YY * eee) Vy emu vatn 2 1 Bae ee Ave Ae 
990 AT ON WT) NON TON? oH Wx oy ANT? pop 
BS Beato) 959 AND jn Nit NOK ‘Dod! Thx wind 
Py xox nia Pa ons Sedma fO0 Tox At ne A ofxinA 
fo Ae ASeae ots ES nye Gee ee ais cents 
manna) Py) Ya on? Vw ons? re AND off 
FN Towa ix pits °9 po ov>e 9 rit nit ot o'NA Yo 
ice SD aries paeteoe wa oN . sat BY ' SAVANE 
iw nk soi 4 syn 99a oh> Paw oabinds 
“nn& mep jh nih “ty intwiy xin’ ob Sy AK IAN fo 
nip sry ji ik fb [Roy YY AN OY “te Att 
“HI TNSD fm THN PA) ROS o8 ov Yn iy In w vot 
we) Tyna 39 Vow dy A snix'p ‘ny jis nit ty 


oo 


> 


a 


1A\Y 
1) B: Vani 
2) Only [ ]®5N has been preserved of the note in the margin. 
8) 1 is missing in the usual text; it gives the passage a quite 
different meaning. 
*) In the margin: M”*PRO = 45l. “streamlet’’, 
Siege 
5) B02 
~~ 
6) Altered to oman 
7) So instead of MI %D2 of the usual text; it is preferable on 
account of ym %D2 at the end of the Mishna. 
8) The note in the margin has not been preserved. 


®) Above the word: 0%) = (,.') “master”. 
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nin Tox) Nw nA How>> ry DPdmy 799 “wd SHA 
in STD NIND Do'pw NW Dn AR Voipn “55% 
ty 1 volta Pom mwa 795n oNiain fo apy niin 
fin mils Sy “HA AND fi TH PO) RWS o8 obvi Syn 
Saigo WP) oO NATED ORAM Epw AT Te nine Srp 
niyo) Hpi sn Tp Atv mona ix nina Any oii 
Syp1 Ayn obv0% Hp Nooo xD» Nain Ab exh 
ripida Fesn Tin Fexn Typ “py mn at jis Fes 
a atipa Aesn wep Fexsn dsp “55> ax’p jnin xin 
$8598 9 RASSA 9 85455 AIA = 5D> mbt jis xin Ton 
nny Don AND Oo hiN ow na ons Pav Nina nis 
Swed Pa ONw oti 5A Sy nna oiN Don nist AAI 
“ime 4 :55h Sy nnn oN'p foi iny ofstive niniwa 
Hk Son nxt ow Spy 4 o'n> ONS Tho HD rik 
"29> open ofa “5A YY THN OMX O'M IHR 
mp jo xine niniph ae>ws Som Ase» vail Roy 
ovis opm) pipd ond o>xd ponad sae THR bh 
fo) OMENS fo) foxy 1k Joxyd Wed RMD jin o> 
Anka») Pon “aww Sy INA qo jm “Sth O55 

1) In the margin: ANNDYR = KI “the writer”. 

2) In the margin: NMS = leyo_3 “they have eaten it away”. 

8) as also in T. J. 

‘) In the margin: WaY = 2+ (ct) “anethum graveolens”, “dill 


of the common garden species’’. 


5) So instead of AMNA of the usual text. 


Pea 2, 


no 
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Rye aie ed Set Se Tk Hie 3 year ern Bae Y 

Mian PEW niTYNT T2957 YY ANwNT fo {Ni 7 Pea 3, 
Fe ae Vivier Sey r Ly ea Ay aie eae teat ANY, 

now Soi 9 Pn fy oo ssA niladin “sw rip 1 ANI 
ok “O55 Sy nov oO nIN DoDD NANT NAR DDD AND 
AN AND oni iennfwn] Hin nixty Sn otin Pop 
mM NSS [at AP>) AA AND ofinha [NA Tk pow ow 
[221m] 4 stoxy> ANS fni fin fosd> aN phi Aris 5 
TTT TON THN TIN So TNS ANAT. Jind JOR snip 
YY ae ae 5 Yee 7 vy PYOG WEEE Sterne ae Cesena ey 
TW 292 Ww or VIN ATW BVI Tew KYW TATA onnRx 
non y9in néa yp sp tow Styx 9 7 555 mp jin xin » 
by Tey Tix Dob 9 oenNo wis yo ywine 4 Axio 
mio) Tsp? > oo mond») 72 wi 9 ‘ony nw 
on xine) 55 yptp cow Xaipy 9 Ff erdatd mDom 7 
poy jy nis Siar Py ainsd7 oped AND] 
PoDi 2nisAt A Apion tbwa oOo2 nPonk OF {ND * 
UP Ip Tw x> “nip ininh “Ninw >> yptP Tw vn ap 
inwx» Sn>1 Pia roni Shisn “nap ininh jx xin ¥> 
aU Aiea es e neh s MON Mea ee ies BMA A Mey : SC 
Py TDP ONIN HOY TANI AIBN Niw 7D yprp 
foDi inion 6 :ANzind 7TSN» A> hd Xdw *b YY AN ° 
Sqin jo XS ND Ninw DD VIP Tw Poin fa xy say 

1) The word ywin’ has been erased; for the original word was to 


be substituted the well-known Jehuda b. Btera whose name is now to 


be found in the usual text. 
2) Or mminD. 
3) At first: 8°, changed to RIND. 
4) MS: ATER. 
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ptini “oi Sn tae) Ty Sin fo xin odiv> sow ply Pea 35 
SAN de ge ME Yivine 1 SENOS Whois ellen ie 
PONY 721907 INN pin Tay NID wx? 
5 85°5 6 8A5%F 9 855 AIA 4 
ran Syn 9599) mSTa yptp> shinns fini axa 1 
DN OTN PSA AN oN piyniy 9 OMY Pond TH 41 
oh aes »yY. oY. YY Dine gic! Aan (2 bas v ° ‘ 4 
oy 1? 1999 MIN INN) PIN? oN YW O'VwN 
Vis tetcwy y lo eatiecsies yy, sige WLAN Y IVR eae, 
nywN) own WN 7D SN Vp TI1 77919 AD ITD TAN 2 
so>n> Toxw ova rt? pon? sow Tiki ia> oDix 
Y tisha Yin gis EF YoY, Y DAY: My, Y . AN LA 
49 4p3 o195 9217 JR WNW BY PIN ANA NEpn %v1 I 3 
o ie pe celleadie MXR ae wale) See Jera sie Saaaig Daas YY, ¥ 
J) BP9A fj) Tia nx oO Pay MP?y IND OND) 7y 
p*piy fen mioaa ninix oogip PR me 4 snndwh shiva « 
Bio nS) widy Ty nk wR 1S Sw SD ninhtipa vnix 
S95 NON THN ND So Diedny 799 ANd] nigh Ins 
Dio Now HD NON TaN RO MON NO'py 1 Inn Ndy 
ve Vals Site nomen os ahenans SOS WO es Tey. yy 
HTOIN JOIN 2579 AND ONIN Fann Yy ov 27 Pat Tal maw 
1) Above the & of the word an erasure has been made. 


2) MS: sai900; according to the vocalisation a Potal-form, cf. 
Bauer-Leander 285 e’. — ‘‘with the exception of one who is the great 
one among them”. The usual text has N13 INNO YIN, ‘with the 
exception of one ten thousandth among them’’. But the meaning of 
R. Shim‘on is better understood according to the present text; M2199 
seems to be a good contrast to 8inW 4° in the first part of the Mishna, 

3) In the margin: snivo> = id “that it may be destroyed’. 

*) MINA lit: ‘“(three) comings’, instead of AYPYIN, AYYIIN of the 
usual text, the interpretation of which is attempted by reference to 
Ob. 6, Is. 22:3. 
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Dae alee FIA Ege ER RES, SUR Se Nas a AUC c 1 4d a 
7) OPYA fo Tip Sind 7d nk tw rik T8pw oh” A Pea 4, 
hire ee Beg . wale, q View Cyan . 
NOON TD fy onDwS Iho ATi 9 AeA ni ANA 
a7) oiniy Sn Agp Ibi aop wip aintya reba 
v7 RCS yy ei} | ye. S Y NN BNE oi ypies 
sina anain Aywaw Mvp a iy 71D) Aap on Aiyy 
mig? Wo Nw sy thin wpm io X¥°S) 7 saotwb « 
qNID) Niwa miv> idem “ohn PID) nibyan 
PID J Th oI Ps Aah XS” TY Jopn ‘o'sh 
mvipa nk op>wy on f soo pb PA ingin nywaw opp 7 
oom 3) mot wx Thy 9 oy HD wid A Toe 
mpm anawm vpom ‘wrt xxnww av> Fenn? osx 
su APR A Ppp 7 ox Xb nidyaa In shdy e 
PH EPO OLA el OAS eS en g on hs YY Mire se ee” eG ele Gave Oe dee 
NM DPN IT NIP ISP Wp PA TAY SpA nywa Twin v2 
sin ean Sys>y xi tn PoN> in Sdn pip inden ixnip 
Raed ~~ YY o Y Aged »~ < YY : vy 
rein ya Yan) In PH In aviv’? Bon Jini Tn 
ioe RDPY 1 ony? Yow DRyaw 9 Daa wd PA wT 
Syaby ja on mapa Jind) Bont Sino o ensa bya » 

1) In the margin: JRSNX = ola! “what can be taken between the 
arms’. 


2) PN clearly written with 3, instead of NpPDN, P34; the mean- 


ing would be ‘“‘when he has given it into the care of some one’’; 
cf. the difference Pea 6,. 


3) The note in the margin is very difficult to read; perhaps Saaa'ox 
= joll ‘the scythe”. 

*) First: 57 altered to in: in the margin: bmi nva = de & rm 
“houses of ants’’. 


3 
‘) MS: ‘Jinav. 
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bya puinninm om> opoyn ‘oMsipa Inxdwr ‘ram Pea 4, 
:Up> vp> pow amiy> Yon sow Tate 9 ran 
45 0 8554 4 X55 AA 5 
Pees Y eet 3 ' ose Ae 4 
o*iy>y ja in Pox niviun So Pnnn ypi> Now wa 
med » Roles 4 $ * 4 ny 
PO op> mS JNix OM MDiN® OivA nk apy nina 
peiy> nis co Diva yo pivaw Jaq o> jhin nivy> 
5 » Xx . . . Lien A a a han y =. 
oy noypi ox mnp>> vip qx wypow noisy ‘Tob! 
aes : aes gl “ _/ » iy di Cheha sa ah 
noisy of y>w TOI IN? OND Pan Yyl>w xn OIA TapA 
tox i> fin nx Aviny syn wea Hooyniiey vp>ow 
TS ee : ry. oe aan nei ; Be Spe IR SAY 4) CNS ee Cutie 
NIN INI? NI NW IAT PAT TOIT NET OST YAR 


$35 jhin ASHR n>isty sipym wtih Soa clyh rik St 
Syn on o'sm TN 9 aT blvd oI» PR 
divs 489 oipn> oipan div mi nan 599 “wR 
S927 ow jntad sirtwor sly Tym Axa Anon Bp> 
oy p>nnn®) ayy Anika mn iy opiN o'pom Fiytx 9 


*) In the margin: PANN = Fes) 5H “they guessed the quantity of it”, 
*) There is an erasure above the word mp. 


®) In the margin: nyYyDk = cbis| “it became mingled”, 


¢) In the margin: han = |,> >o9 “and they rolled down”, 

5) “Obliged to take’; the usual text reads vale 2) “if he needs 
it he may take it’’. 

6) ‘Whoever shares with the poor’, With ponan the sentence can 
only be understood: when the wealthy man gives a portion of his 
possessions to the poor, his gift will be considered as equivalent to 
compulsory duties; the usual text has here rponnn “who exchanges 
with the poor’. 
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MoI Aw apy ow 9 sn oss. sy Sys oviy 
ay Syn pon) ar? fia an iy Sym ipdn at jis at 
ihe coe ae = ce 3 ey A ae then hee ay. 
iy yysai axe) AnwI) DPSS TON TiEp> Iw Span 
5 5 A ‘ yey, (pee, Vidhis emi eg 5 You 
VIIA ww? ASN? Wain WIA pw Jord Nx ATP 9 oN 
EERE A Pet 2X5 ees Ney 24 Ce eta »yY ; yY- 
vp?2 In Jw Isp AnRw np wow 19 Fox ox box 
Wty nk 7bidA 4 say ed sok mxDo) ane 
nin Sy S¥ina rik OTN TiO? ND “Tio ipibm Thin “dida 
mine ik DpoY OSA nk nt ISRw oo "Pon Ws sp Sw 
OF rit 8 dia TAN Ok SP Onw aN1 8D THe IRD TTI rik 
Siva A sobiys) dink PBN OX Sok at SY oFivA Tk 
ream Sya indy» Mon 9Y9 indo x] o>yip InntowD 
‘in Upa Wip'ny ix Pipa o&iy Hay o>yip inns) x 
an nionind nivzio> siynn 9 sandy dfx at 
ASsn 8 ae ee eee eae Ce Bek: (2. Ye perv esetiy tes acene ad 
wenn? TnvAm) Any 1? w P21 Won Any 19 Tk ODI 
: fees See ere SOY, Z ia eke 1s Y : es 
nije? Fy 2D 02D AT ANDY 1? FR J71 AA ANDw 19 w> 
pip rindiy i> jie PRD) tam Any §> wv TONdy Tit inp 
sndw > fx) fy ior AnD i> FR ARON Te IND 
1) Soinbothcases, as inthe J. T.; ‘‘his share and the poor-tithe”. The 
usual text has in both cases "39 Wy pon ‘this share, the poor-tithe”’. 


2) Cf. Prv. 222; instead of o>1Y the usual text has O’1Y, but Pea Fas 
o°>yy also in this MS; in the J. T. o%1Y on both places. 

5) MS: 1An‘Sww: altered to HMSwe. 4) Altered to "now. 

5) Altered to IPN. 6) Erased; in the margin: sbonm. 

7) Instead of js we would rather expect ¥ as in the usual text, the 
more so that three lines before Y° is written and the commandment 
(45) here has reference to the previous passage. 


Péa 5, 


lo 


ov 
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A o » 5 3 BY AS AWA CAMA ALIN WA TNA AUN RUC ALACA AT: 
ney TD) OMDIN Mw ND 1 NPD 17ND 7 Nj it Pea 6; 
BX Tepw) Ty Ippon ive) oo Don nia “Pn 
iy iy yy ye LYN I es 3 Wee te pe malclmeke 
AYIINIY TIP apow TIwa Any YD1 AvAW> a NwY'? 
boon Ht nsw ik) ome “Hy nia inde obgp 
yy SESS, YY Y 1y tie yy A Ngee aubenaee 
9pa'7) wsy7) ADI? Tio Nid’ Win A sANnDw oN 2 
boon nis andy x) oDiN “ow nia “In>why oo5d>) 

: Peal) OD Nets ee : 24 Als A é ge 
Spiym nin iniSy tive ninwa sexo} sanow opix 
sindy isxw oe tin» indwiy y> jsind i panty 

» sa wed Y Le 15% Ses ced ite vou wy Nig ete 
MM awn yeoxe Pinnny ow nwa ow in DR 
Be sey BY EY LG Nea, St ee ae (ia son 7 Ne Vix. Y sy, YY 
OMI 3y OFAN) OID? Iw 0INT? PID AN PDR? PID 
vii Dna TP Any oatnxttn any ix 


i) 


1) In both cases the MS writes clearly ‘I as last letter of the word, 
2) In the margin: NXaW = cl “given free’, 

8) Altered to IPR. 

‘) Altered to 1HOwi. 

5) Altered to tik. 

8) 3 above the line. 


7) Altered to ADwh. 

*) 1 before O79 is missing in the usual text and is here to be deleted, 

°) Altered to 'y’. 

10) According to this reading this case refers already to 3a: WIYM) 
MD) INDY, and the words amxp>w and an nd) in the first case 
have the same meaning as the same words in the second case and 
contain the same Halakha. With this text all difficulties which pre- 
vented the true explanation of this text up till now (cf. for instance 
Yom Tob L. Heller in his 218 OY MIPDIN) are removed. The text 
of this MS gives here exactly the opposite meaning to that of the 
usual Mishna. 
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PonNowi andy ND Pedy yonxd) i> nsw ats Pea 6, 
iv » ae : » EZR ORR C eA Hila Arar Nie 
awn 92 Ninw %5 9950) AT Twn 22 Ninw “en Any 
nay ony “iy 4 andy ix» aiwn 99 kw S51 nn « 
Sx ww ‘andy oS on Say Ay any fx ny>w 
DID ON iy andy psx new andy nw» “ixin “iy nny 
2 ee rete eee ite STR A aie Neath Ry Oren seit deer sir 
5937 125N OP? IPN wiry oP? OID wy Snw OAD Px nwow 
Yara” et Y: o = 8 a, oo Yoo ae se 
MAYAN oMiy? Awow oO TIN Aw nia odID Yi YON Nia 
fy rindw pYx inet OFX 19 wy Tih 7 nda Syd 
n'aom neon YyS> sow Seda 794 o*nNo aA ONY 
ini> AD? oly Di 57 Yi! 799 Tox OF IY? ODIN 
Y Be SUEVire iste es yas, 6 he ale Nae Eee : PPA ation 
i On? Tox IND TD? 1? Wax IMD MIA N Wan Yvay 
‘iy andy iPx inv) of Ro ID) Te Joly xinw fora ox 
i> DN Ande OF) 1 NSy Pst iPS ofhNo OAT OM niy 
ony ‘ws Joxn wo xin Tix Joiva hips ox x> 
ansy AYR» Fridwi o*nNo ma wy Ane 7 nidS>9 FAip 
upueiaee DY 2 ae AP aiid hee ane Viney, ve ay, Noe. 
ribipow x97 TDN OFNNO MWY? AMIN VIN OPNNO 7 Fk 
rit AO¥o np f ohivodwy mo xin x ain oni 2 
rik NOt Shiva rik XD 8x Th Shiai aad NN Shiva 
rindw AYN > Shiva rik noo xy nop xin iN pA 
1) Altered to I. ! 


2) Altered to 69D. 
SiS ae 
%) Altered to IN>01. 


4) OF°Y is missing in the usual text. 
d 
$) At first: "159. 
avd 
6) MS: ADR. 
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Che uncpee ‘ cee 1 Bors fans 5 
for Tapp ASNy AND) Tpy ANION mNO TTT HY DN Pea 6 


AS OX SON Top 559 oD byn TN o> ¥OM owe "Pooxd 
ppSbsin joey A RD od ODS pk VENDA NW 
nit ota STNG for AbiRD Niw>9 Anti ANian O 
Ridin) Tid Pox oto DT andy Of fk oOSoM OWA 
onix oS ANDw On> FR GN ATP 9 oom om 

“ipa $ andy of w 


[onna ox bax 1a nnn xbw yora ois o[27 °39 
vy yet 65 nny PrxoinDwiinyws npIwin M]f> PN 12 
sonia) [Jonnnwn ow] Pxio 9 texas > w ynnn 1] 
[ppy axa an] Tsan nywa shin pt Nin ate 3 
Sya>]w xin tn Tht) PON» Spi oa Joon YowNA nk 
at tn Win xiny nye jon nnn 749959 nien [nan 

1) So even in the J. T., in the B. T. and the usual text of the Mishna 
there is here an addition O°NNO? and some add even OF oviyy NOR. 


2) Above this word there are one ~ and three ~! 

%) In the margin: N707R = o> “his bosom”; the meaning must 
be: What is to be taken between the arms. ( 

*) In the margin: ONp'r1p ss _y ls “colocasia’’. 

5) Pea 7,—8, in Cambridge E 1,. Gaps in the MS filled out from 
Lowe’s text. 

*) From the note in the margin I can read only ... .9%8; Maimonides 
interprets NINO as a wooden instrument for cutting down olives. 


7) The usual text has have D5). 
*) In the margin: pap n%0 = Gb de “basket, plate’. 
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Shon) To >iy4 S$ wn Ve Toki ar Sy [ove nx dria Pea 7, 
S927 o&iydy Stn) xin JD idwa [>In xinw o> o} IIa 
POV >wl MNT PPR NIT wl oN] PN ATTA 4 
[ppd O81 FOI NDT AND Nd]T> PRw dd nddivo wr NA 
Sr an] SowNA ov Sop) ox maSoxay A>diy ‘oriy> 
TP Se A ody en A ND oN [nan Oya bw 
i nibdiy dS oo 7 A>diy comme [amd Sow Vix] 
SIS eR OmIyd SON ND py [1 NIT byId ow WVD]R 
(qb Jax ndday pin Psa px ors Sy]n Xi tgan 75H 
Sax ind fd os [n>diy did ope Codi NY ITD NIpY 
[sa> amp mb>diva] omv> fk O>ivA x1 Tyan °D 
may ya] 1 fo wath 1 [px] oo iN Mow 783 SyNT BAD» f 
nbdoy i> wi oop Hd [we om] Sow nia 15 w onlin [bon 


a 


nywI meDA by ANDwA vy vp>T by PIMNI d =MMMON 8 
NON YONI PX odry> poxd] 1 far inilw>da ww qwyn by 
pon}n Sy ofve[ad sa om oN 712 JIT jaw 735 2y 
TVywA PY OVNI NDA 2Y N'71] Map [PM NP? OVNI IPN 


1) Cf. the remark above at 5,! 








*) Sopnn altered to Sain: the original vowels cannot be recognised. 

Hy byT559, the vowels have been altered. 

¢) The first » has been added later. 

5)_(5 These words seem to have been omitted in the MS and written 
at the foot of the page: I can recognise only: [ ]$3 PR oN 

[ Jan> py 

¢) In the margin: PIO VAIN AD PI [J] = cw ql 4 oa tel 

“it has four years’, “it is four years old”’. 
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bypn] by otlnia dian [pavn pa r2y ov]8 Wh TuN>[w Pea 8, 
by on obowan pa on fa otis Sy [OMNI PR 
by nk Poy oofdki 2x0 xi by qwyn Dw] Sak? awa 
POY OFSRE Ren pra] YY o8dkI oxi ppd ony « 
nia nan] 999 797 Sy oyin TI a po ox NDR Swian 
Spioron 46% “stip Fala ov iy> oon jk A toDd[n wr 5 
HAW) AP ‘o¢NO1D) +N AP “Op exh Mow [XD ONY] 
Osx Nay a7 | J Sin OTD wADpy oy] AIST Ni We 
mba > [aNw nw SON NPY] 4 jaw mys ny 
Mo ony pM O72] APs cS “AD SIND TIN The 
im xn] PA Saba obs oI Tek aT | 
— mp >ria on oFaD> jn vyin 397 4> A [ASN Sen ayn 
SoD aipa> nipnn doivn ay [onmp prt sopra] 
nay m> rol» 7]? orm yo yor pro] YIININ papa 
x [MyTIVO “nw pa] 1 wy “a Aitivd widw tifa i> oinh 
mpIpm] Abie fo Vin x Towy VION Tif nana Ip Vin» 
> rit cnx i> wy oh A caw)>eia MeShnni o's man 
"IY WYN ANDI TNDw vp? 210°] 


1) ONT instead of the usual °N*t; the consonants are quite clear, 


2) Above the word: 09Y = le “kind of wheat”. 


a 


8) In the margin: RY = 3 pb “a vessel in which one cooks”, 
4 is written instead of 1! 
Dat hats anaes . {Vere wean 
4) In the margin: 99 04x? T= Ja) al oe “figs dried in the shade”, 
5) The arabic note to this word has not been preserved on the margin. 
6) It seems that this was the first reading. The vowels have later 
been altered. 


P 








wae 
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wT Nits UE pe Cats 


wiitihienae 2.) 2 os OM 6 SA tle, BLABY SIN Buna 
oy esidus % int PME ee seqeh bint oa Wage OCG 13 Se ee 
se Ci His vee Cy A A Ket AN Gy. AU aE 


wl A ee une <A, exe IFN, Sy AKA emis i) aiKee : 








“Rage, Mca fer PBN, Lear wal Ie, Ceaues Cai 13 cata 


oem on GS) Keatet ket ahs eh TLE a Gs sii, agra 


Tree, om ida Wy Mgt aay i RUKLah ras! AGS, as ea ati. rate 6 
rat 1 ke cc eraies Cage can Pe a tL eed cant ine (ona 
Ue sede See UAL G A ACS TUS AUR paicLantt Ke Gish CCHS Us MK 

5h ad bs AE as MLK TE ath CAF Wis Aone S45 reas 


bib caste, ings eee ee ee ee tyde aes UYSTiCists iptezee yth 
ss Gillian AYE 1g WL AEH ae LHF Hah, DBHCLinySh eg Ary Usage LIDS GLECA ca 
Baigbatt Kats tbe TES asi IME RAT, uns ied Westigly Shh, HG Wd URAC aL), 
cpa og ot soci eae Te ues RPI ais oh 1 WIE, oj Tut & 7 NS Be 






A’a Ah 
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4a YY ad 
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¢ 68 


GNGua F eAcccsl Gai Mace 4G MEMaL (abndad ns 


eta w a MIE $468 “spa Konsut (ease Geers CAG ME 
tik, Fuss Crh G#EKS “wer mal pd ies GLU Ah uYyethr 
2 inf st aggh Sut Cy Bude CY Msyeute ( Gidy 64 


maga AAU SAT Iga BUS cf | AS Sha as 16) 


Oy 34a ot TALC unc cyl My ayy a 
het MIS OS HY CATHY MOM Ab chs Ae ee 
hii i ee ay sLolf £1 Sah cet Mi EEL AG beckons sy 








uA IR tig ‘AA 


| shy 48 ZL Th GSAS & ub chensh 6h oiace ues Agel (g 
uh 66 a 4 bah rgb eon eadier dete Mal 4 sah iy . Aredia, at 
Gl Gt Abe TAN REN Of jaat fWsguscih Ws itis Weigel RAGE GM «aO” 
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JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
MIDDLE OF THE THIRD CENTURY 


A. MARMORSTEIN, London 


I 


ABBI Simon ben Lakish, who taught in Tiberias about 

250 C.E., once raised his voice on behalf of the bxrw” yen, 
Jewish transgressors, or Apostates. Neither the occasion nor the 
meaning of the defence of these peculiar people has been properly 
investigated, and yet, no doubt, for more than one reason, it 
deserves illumination. In so doing I am not guided by apologetic 
tendencies, but hope to contribute some details which should 
throw light on the darkness covering the relations between early 
Christianity and Judaism. Let us first turn to the saying of 
R. Simon ben Lakish. It reads: p Dxrw *ywrpa nudw om dy WN pS 
me a ah eg SR) em, nds poy PRY ant Ma mW An marred Wim 
nbp> ans7 yw > mxp pronw dew cymp ja nudw TST pr ow 
moD) moD ons by Jaw p2p2 xbds Gnpr apn bs npr ora: The fire of 
Gehenna has no dominion over the Jewish apostates. This is a 
conclusion! a minori ad majus. If for so many years the fire had no 
rule over the golden altar which did not contain more gold than 
the thickness of a dinar, how much more the Jewish apostates, 
who are as full of Mizwot (commandments) as a pomegranate, 
as it is written :? ‘“Thy temples are like a piece of pomegranate!” 
i. e. the empty ones in Israel are full of observances; consequently 
Gehenna cannot have power over them. 

What induced this teacher to exempt the Apostates from the 
fire of Hell? Where did these Apostates ‘‘full of observances like 
a pomegranate” live and flourish? What does Rabbinic literature 
record of these Apostates in other sources and places? Finally, 
can one locate them in literary sources outside Jewish literature? 

« B. Hag. 27a, b. ‘Erubin 19a. 

2 Cant. 4.3. The preacher understood ynp1 the empty one, i.e., as in 
Cant. r. ad. loc: pyuxn by qnoxd aya roid -pas pri min por my E97 OD3v 1p IA 


033 pny. 
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These questions involve more than an idle inquiry into a more 
or less uninteresting episode of the past. They reveal an instruc- 
tive attitude of the Rabbis towards intellectual and religious 
movements and developments, which are not without significance, 
and should serve as guidance in the problems facing us at present. 

To begin with, there are many, favorable and unfavorable, 
references to the Posh‘e Israel. The author of Psalm 51.15 aims 
at teaching transgressors (o’ywi®) God’s ways, and hopes to 
convert sinners (o’xvn). Sinners and transgressors belong together. 
In the book of the prophet Isaiah (1.28) they are included in the 
company of those that forsake the Lord (‘hn °any). Ps. 37.38 
groups them together with the wicked (a’ywn). Both are opposed 
to the righteous in the next verse. Similarly in Hos. 14.10. We 
can, however, derive only very scanty information about the 
nature of these different groups. In the period of the Hasmoneans 
the m71na -ywip, the transgressors against the Torah, must have 
been well-known, highly detested figures in the then small 
commonwealth of Judea. The School of Hillel opened the gates 
of the schools to all who longed to enter, for many transgressors 
had been in Israel who, through learning, drew nearer to the 
Torah and became ancestors of pious and righteous men.4 The 
two schools also took another opportunity to discuss the final 
destiny of the Posh‘e Israel.s R. Simon ben Lakish seems to 
contradict unequivocally the views of those schools, who condemn 
them to Gehenna, when he says: Gehenna has no rule over them! 
This is remarkable! Further, they do not draw a line between 
byw cywp and aK *ye, Jewish and gentile apostates. The 
same designations occur in a sentence of R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanos.® 
Finally, the Apostates together with the Minim figure in the 
special benediction of the Amidah, which similarly proves the 
existence of these people in the first century.?7 Apart from the 
bare names of these Posh‘e Israel and Posh‘e ummot ha-olam, 
very little information can be gained from our sources. The 


3] Macc. 14.14, 2 Macc. 6.21. 

4 Abot R. Natan II, 9. 

5B. R. H. 17a, Tosefta Sanh. ch. 13, 3, Abot R. N. I, ch. 41. 
6 Tos. Sanh. ed. Zuckermandel 434, b.-Sanh. 105a. 

7 Pal. Ta‘anit 65c. 
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School of Hillel draws a line between these Jewish and Gentile 
elements on ofe side, and the Minim, informers, Epicureans, 
those who deny the Torah and the belief in the resurrection, 
those who separated from the ways of the community, those who 
spread terror in the land of the living, and finally sinners like 
Jerobeam b. Nebat on the other side. The Posh‘e Israel must 
therefore be distinguished from these eight more serious and 


' dangerous categories of sinners. None of the characteristic faults 
_ and shortcomings of these eight groups applies to the trans- 


i are 


gressors. They are neither Minim in any sense, nor informers on 
their fellowmen. They do not belong to antinomistic circles, they 


' do believe in the Torah and resurrection, are members of the : 


negation 


local synagogues and communities, they do not terrorize their © 
fellowmen in the land of the living, nor do they preach new 


' creeds and entice people to idol-worship. It would be tempting, | 


if space would permit such an attempt, to depict here the social and 
religious conditions lurking in the background of this Baraita. Such 
a picture would offer a dreary narrative of conditions prevailing in 
the first century of the Current Era. In this chapter, however, I 
limit my subject to the Jewish transgressors. In the first half of 
the third century, at least in Babylon, the meaning of this term 
jena Syne cyyp and ypua odin mois *ywp was not understood 
by the students of the Baraita, and they frankly asked for the 
meaning of these two terms. Rab interprets the first by referring 
to a man (lit. snpprp a skull, head of a man) who does not put 
on phylacteries, and the latter by referring to a gentile, who lives 
in sin (i.e. an immoral life; Tay, Kar’ €Eoxnv is immorality). 
Though the leader of the school of Sura rightly estimates the 
importance of the law and observance of Tefillin, it is surprising 
that he would find no fault with the transgressor but the 
transgression of this one law. 

The author of the Seder Olam rabba could not have agreed 
with Rab’s opinion, when he defined the term bs 1w *ywp; for he 
interpreted the same, as we identified them, with people, who 
transgress the Mizwot, or, according to a Geniza fragment, who 
transgress Torah and Mizwot,* This source judges the trans- 


8 Seder ‘Olam r. ch. 3, cf. ed. A. Marx, p. 9. 
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‘gressors more strictly than Rab. The version of Seder Olam 
rabba differs from the Tosefta in other respects as well. The 
heretics of the alternative group include besides the Minim, 
Epicureans, and those who deny resurrection, the following new 
sets: apostates (aInw»n), blasphemers, Boethoseans, those who 
despise the festivals, and who say that the Torah is not revealed 
‘from heaven. The latter can be classified with those who deny 
the Torah in the Baraita. There remain merely the informers 
unaccounted. Yet, some manuscripts of the Seder Olam have 
the nyno0n.2 On the other hand, the Tosefta has Meshummadim, 
who are missing in the Baraita.*° Anyhow, all texts agree that the 
bsw yep have to be distinguished from the others. Yet, even 
they are here temporarily subjected to the pains of Gehenna. 
R. Simon ben Lakish solemnly repudiated this teaching. Surely, 
he could not have done so without some cogent reasons, and for 
some weighty consideration. Was he the only one, who in his 
independence of judgment stood aloof from his contemporaries? 
He is not the only one who judged so leniently, and showed signs 
of otherwise unusual tolerance. R. Simon the pious (xT’0n), who 
most probably lived in the age of R. Simon ben Lakish, said: 
Every fast day service, which is not attended by the bsnw »yenp 
is not a proper fast day.’ Homiletically one can put into this 
sentence different ingenious meanings,” historically it. must be 
taken at its face value. The ‘‘transgressors’”’ have to join, or to 
be admitted to, the services held on public fast days. There, again, 
they are considered as belonging to the community in spite of 
their faults and blunders. Who and what are they? 

One of their dogmas was that the Prophets and Hagiographa 
were not parts of the Torah, and they did not believe in them." 


9 Ibid., p. 9, MSS. O and C. 10 Ed. Zuckermandel 434, |. 21. 

 B. Keritut 5b: aynan maxi) ya ans nayn ars Sxaw cyypp 73 pry mayn b> 
nowpn veo oy. Cf. Mahzor Vitry p. 45, r. »xnpn, cf. also Tos. Gittin 19a, 
Ginzberg Geonica II, 370. 

Cf. Wolf Jawitz, bxaw> nitbyn III, p. 93. 

% M. Tanhuma ed. Buber 5, 19: jyx mainam ow asimy o-rnix Sen ry 
O72 Oy OND WR PN TIN; also Pugio fidet p, 702. Ginzberg, MGW/J, 1913, p. 675, 
N. 2, rightly saw that the Haggadist did not have Samaritans in mind, but 
it will be seen in the course of this essay, that there is no reference to 
Sadducees either. 
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Secondly, they are depicted by contemporary preachers, skilled 
in coloring biblical narratives and events with the happenings 
and experiences of their own day, as indifferent to the fate of 
their nation and inclined to assimilate with their surroundings. 
They keep the law of circumcision, but they walk according to 
the statutes of the Gentiles.4 This speaks for assimilation. ,~ 
Another indication of their indifference is in the next passage..- 
There were mywnp in Israel, who got hold of Egyptian patrons, 
acquired fame, wealth and honor, and consequently did not care 
to leave Egypt with their brethren. Thirdly, a complaint is 
made that these people discourage or weaken Israel in perform- 
ance of the Mizwot.%® Finally, they laugh and mock at the. 
Messiah, who spends his time in prison.’ Occasionally, it is 
reported that they deny the existence of God."® It is, however, 
doubtful, whether such statements can be taken literally, and if 
so, whether the report is not exaggerated, or biased. 

This doubt arises partly out of the attitude taken by men of 
the type of R. Simon ben Lakish, and R. Simon, the Pious, as 
shown earlier, and partly by other reports in favour of these 
transgressors. An anonymous preacher expounded Ps. 31.24 and 
saw in the “faithful, whom God preserves” our Posh‘e Israel, 
who forcefully utter their Amen, in fact they say: “‘Blessed be 
¥ He who revives the dead.’ Their chief doctrine was, therefore, 
belief in the resurrection, a belief which must have been exceed- 
ingly pleasing to the ears and minds of the Rabbis. They further 
\firmly believed and eagerly expected the redemption of Israel, 
and set great hopes on the rebuilding of Jerusalem. They repeated 
the Eighteen Benedictions, but whether they understood the 
same things, the same ways and modes of salvation, and New 
Jerusalem or not, we will leave in abeyance for the present. As a 


™% Tanh. ed. Frkft. a.0. 22a: pbip om on npma 13bm Ssnw oye) ompry. 

1 Ex. r. 19; Tanh, f. 74a. 

6M. Cant. ed. Griinhut 10a: mn bw mxnn yo Ste bw ony perp yaw. 

™ Pes, r. 159b. 

*8 M. Ps. 7b: n’apna pv bxw yw. 

1 M. Ps. 240: nnoxa ons bya ox ony ony Sxnw oye ids bx ox12 072108 
onon and 713 asp). Cf. Marmorstein, Religionsgeschichtliche Studien I, 28. 
Note where I read on> Spa. 
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matter of fact, it is recorded that they repaired morning and 
evening to the Synagogue.”° It is seriously discussed and contem- 
plated, whether sacrifices can be accepted from them, and the 
decision is in the affirmative." Asked as to the attitude one 
should take, or manifest toward Jews, the bxw ywp,?? who was 
interrogated by Nekyomanteia® together with Titus and Balaam, 
the representatives of Rome and Gnosticism, when questioned 
as to who is honored in heaven and whether he should become a 
Jew, answered: Seek their good, and avoid their evil, for he who 
touches them is as if he had sinned against God.?2 This friendly 
spirit to Jews and Judaism is most remarkable. 

To sum up, we see that there were friendly and unfriendly 
views taken of these transgressors; they had manifested virtues 
and yet had shown peculiarities, which alienated the Rabbis. 
from them; they surely did not give up their intimacy with the © 
Synagogue, yet they loosened the tie of unity which held Jews 
together all over the world and through the ages. We find here 
in the third century a peculiar sect of Jews, who retain some 
laudable characteristics of Jewish religion and life, and yet, with 
one foot stand outside the camp. 


II 


This material, on which our knowledge of the Posh‘e Israel rests, 
was collected by the present writer more than 20 years ago.4 I 
suggested then that they represent Jews by origin and customs, 
who believed in Jesus. Since then I have searched in Jewish and 
Christian sources, and examined my thesis anew. I have found 
that the key for the understanding of these problems must be 
sought in external sources. The writings of the Church of the 


2 Cf. Yalkut Shime‘oni’s reading 88c. 

21 B. Hullin 5a, ‘Erubin 69b, Lev. r. ch. 2. 

22 B. Gittin 57a; cf. Friedmann, M. Onkelos und Akylos, p. 97, who erron- 
eously identifies the Posh‘e Israel with Jesus. 

3 Cf. Marmorstein, ‘‘Die Nachrichten uber Nekyomanteia in der altrab- 
binischen Literatur,” in Zeitsch. fiir Neutest. Wissenschaft, XXII (1923), pp. 
290-304. 

232 For the idea, cf. Mekilta 39a, Sifre Num. §84, ed. Horowitz, p. 81, 

4 Religionsgeschichtliche Studien 1, 26-35, 
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first three centuries which hail from the East throw light on the 


subject. I studied first the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions | 


which revealed to me the Posh‘e Israel in their true character. 


_ Apart from the fact that the romance in which the Clementine 


writings are dressed is the mutual property of Judaism and 
Christianity’> they possess many Jewish elements, and betray 
Jewish influence and Jewish workmanship. Jews and Judaism, 
Jewish lore and rite, Jewish thought and life, are the beginning 
and the end of the Clementines. There is something strange in 
the fact that these literary documents prefer the name ‘‘Hebrew’’,” 
whilst Rabbinic sources throughout favour the term ‘Israel’ and 
only occasionally the name “‘Jehudi”’ is used, mostly in Aramaic 
_ fragments or when Gentiles are speaking of Jews./Mosaism and 
Christianity are identical,; Moses and Jesus are the only true 
prophets. There is no suggestion of the abrogation of the law, 
' as taught by Barnabas or Paul. One of the greatest New Testa- 
ment and Patristic scholars of Germany, Prof. Carl Schmidt, 
says in his recent work on the Clementines:? “In der gesamten 
kirchlichen Literatur werden wir vergebens nach derartigen 
Gedanken iiber die Gleichwertigkeit des mosaischen Glaubens 


.und des Christentums suchen.’”’ These Jewish-Christians cele-_ 
| brate Passover on the fourteenth of Nisan in the same manner — 


/as the Jews. They are strict in their Sabbath observance and 
' most particular about the laws of ritual impurity. They adhere 
to the decree of the Apostles as to the dietary laws and perform 
the rite of circumcision. 
There are plenty of proofs for these assertions. The Jewish- 
Christians gather in Jerusalem on the Jewish Pesach. Jerusalem 


2s Cf, the relations of the twostories in my article referred to above, note 23. 

26 Cf. Rec. 4.5, Hom. 8.5 f.: What, therefore, as a peculiar gift from God 
toward the nation of the Hebrews, etc. Since both to the Hebrews and to those 
who are called from the Gentiles, etc. Neither, therefore are the Hebrews con- 
demned on account of their ignorance of Jesus, etc. 

27 Studien zu den Pseudo-Clementinen, Texte und Untersuchungen XLVI.1, 
Leipzig 1930, 251. I take this opportunity to express my deep indebtedness 
and sincere gratitude to this scholar for the help which I derived from his 
excellent work. I trust that by my treatment of the Rabbinic material his 
theory as to the origin and date of the Pseudo-Clementines will be verified. 
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is the centre of their unity.?8 They keep the seventh day, do not 
travel or make fire. Quid est ergo, quod nullum Judaeorum 
in illa die cogit genesis aut iter agere aut aedificare aut vendere 
obliquid aut emere.?? The Ps. Clementines lay much stress on a 
propria quaedam nostrae religionis observantia, quae non tam 
imponitur hominibus, quam proprie ab unoquoque deum colenti 
causae puritatis expetitur.s° They observed puritas, first of all 
according to the law of Leviticus (re menstruatae mulieri 
misceatur), secondly, etiam corpus aqua diluere, and thirdly the 
_ observantia castimoniae. They lived and thought as Jews, and; : 
_ were attacked by their fellow-Christians as Jews, and by Joys as | 
apostates. Hence their ambiguous position! 


III 


The Syriac Didascalia preserved a number of the most hostile 
attacks of the ‘‘Catholic Church”’ against Jews who believed in | 
Christ but could not sever their Jewish connections. The Didas- | 
calia appeals to Jewish-Christians not to be guided by the Jewish 
calendar and celebrate the Passover on the fourteenth of Nisan.%* 
They should not imitate the ways of the Jews as far as the 
observance of the Sabbath goes.3? The writer dishes up old3 
objections against the Sabbath: Why did the saints of old not 
observe the Sabbath? Why does God Himself not keep Sabbath? 
He is mightily upset and grieved that men and women in certain 
cases perform their ritual bath34 or that Jewesses keep away from 
places of worship during the seven days of the menses.35 The 
latter custom prevailed among Jews for many centuries and is 
still observed in many countries by non-Jews as well.%° 


8 Cf. Rec. 1.44, further Rec. 1, 10= Hom. 1.13. Schmidt, /. c., 324. 
| 29 Rec, 9.28, 
3° Rec. 6.10 f., Hom. 11.28. 
~3t Cf. Achelis-Flemming 110.10; 114.10. 
32 Tbid., 113.12 ff. 
33 Cf. Marmorstein, ‘‘Juden und Judenthum in der Altercatio Simonis 
Judaei et Theophili Christiani’” in Theologisch Tydschrift, XLIX, pp. 360-383. 
34 139, 1ff. 142, 1. 35 139, 25ff, 
36 Cf, Marmorstein, ‘‘Spuren Kardischen Einflusses in der gaondischen 
Halacha’’, in Schwarz- Festschrift, Wien 1917, p. 460f., Reprint p. VI. 
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Yet there were also some ideas common to the Jews of the 
Ps. Clementines and the Gentiles of the Didascalia. The latter | 
urge the Jews to give up their Jewish practices, e.g. ritual bathing — 
and dietary law, to which they still cling,37 for only the Decalogue 
is binding, the rest of the Torah was given as a temporary law, 
as a punishment for the making of the golden calf, and was 
abolished with the advent of the true Prophet. The whole law is 
the Repetition of the Law, the curse of the Deuteronomy. This 
is one of the Didascalia’s pet ideas. The term Repetition of the 
Law was not known to the Clementine writers, yet they must 
have stood in close relationship with similar ideas. They speak 
of the true prophet, i.e., Jesus. All the other prophets are not 
true at all. Consequently all Prophets and Hagiographa are 
rejected. Yet even parts of the Pentateuch, e.g. the sacrifices, 
are objected to. The whole institution of sacrifices is explained 
as a concession of Moses to his weak contemporaries, who built 
the golden calf, demonstrating that they were too much contami- 
nated by Egyptian cults and examples, of which they could not 
rid themselves.38/A similar idea is represented in the Haggada by 
R. Levi3? who was somewhat younger than the assumed date of 
the Ps. Clementines’ source. These points the Posh‘e Israel 
shared with the Gentile-Christians. No wonder that even their 


' zeal and loyalty to Jewish life and ritual were looked upon as 


half-hearted by the majority, and genuine or wholly worthy by 
only a few. 
The Didascalia was written with the specific purpose of 


37 Didasc. chap. 26. 

38 Rec. 1.35ff. Meantime when Moses, the faithful and wise steward, 
perceived that the vice of sacrificing to idols had been deeply ingrained into 
the people from their association with the Egyptians, and that the root of the 
evil could not be extracted from them, he allowed them indeed to sacrifice, 
but permitted it to be done only to God, that by some such means he might 
cut off one half of the deeply ingrained evil, leaving the other half to be cor- 
rected by another, and at a future time. 

39 Lev. r. 22.5: sox mon mbai wa dioxd and mm pdy 125 ow qa 9 dwa 
oaxps ry cans ovimd Syne pnw pd 42 a2 NI oxyar indi Sy an em ar aber 
syio Sma penvanp ny boa pb paapa ya... 197 ovywd oANIIp ONVAD PT 
ordyxy om yo pws vm. Cf. also Maimonides, Moreh III, 32, cf. I. Oppenheim, 
Heassif 6, 1894, 102. 
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frightening away Jewish-Christians from Jewish practices and 
usages. Owing to this tendency Jews and Judaism fare rather 
badly in that work. The author, whosoever he might have been, 
is in many instances indebted to Jewish, especially Rabbinic, 
teaching. Korah is depicted as loving preeminence, coveting the 
High-Priesthood, and criticizing Moses’ heathen wife, i.e. the 
Aethiopian.4? Most probably the Didascalia is here indebted to 
some Gnostic critic, who took the part of Korah, and sided 
against Aaron.*' For the view that Manasseh’s sins were forgiven, 
one can likewise find authority in the Haggadah of R. Judah ben 
Ilai of the second, or of R. Yohanan b. Nappaha in the third 
century.’ The admonition to Christians not to let their hair 
grow, but to cut it,# has a striking parallel in a Baraita, which 
assumes that letting one’s hair, or finger-nails grow, brings man 
into trouble, or leads to worry.‘4 Didascalia as well as some of 
the rabbis at some periods evince hostile sentiments towards the 
books of the heathen.4s There is no special purpose in pointing 
out some parallels in which Didascalia and the rabbis coincide 
in ethical and religious aspects, for they may have formed them 
independently, or these may go back to common experience or 
presumptions. Thus, when both teach to honour one’s master as 
one honours God,‘ that sin brings forth sin,47 that man should 
live in repentance, and live a clean life for he does not know his 


4° Didasc. chap. 23; cf. Tanh. ed. Buber IV, 96; tbid., p. 85; Ps. Jonathan, 
Num. 12.1; Book of Yashar, chap. 46, and Chronicles of Yerahmeel, transl. 
by M. Gaster, London 1899, p. 114f. About Aaron’s idolatry, R. Eleasar ben 
Pedat, b. Sanh. 7a; R. Jeremiah, Tanh. ed. Frkf. a.O. 124b; Exod. r. 37.2. 

4 Cf. Irenaus, contra haeresos, 1, 31; my remarks REJ 54,190, and ‘‘The 
Background of the Haggada”, HUCA, VI, 1929, 150ff. 

# Didasc. chap. 2, M. Sanh. XI, 1 and parall. b. Sanh. 103a; cf. also 
Lev. r. 17, Num. r. ch. 14. 

4 Didasc. chap. 2. 

“4 Pirke Rabbenu hakkadosh, ed. Griinhut owipyn apo III, 18, p. 40. MS. 
Or. Br. Mus. Add. 22092a, 133b. S. Krauss, Talmudische Archeologie 1, 191 
and note p. 643 overlooked this passage. 

4s. Chap. 2, cf. Joel, M., Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte I, 6. 

46 Didasc. ch. 9, cf. R. Eleazar b. Shamua, Abot IV, 12, Ned. 41b, 
Pesahim 22b, cf. already Didache 4.1. 

47 Didasc. ch. 6, cf. Ben Azzai, Abot IV, 2, or the well known phrase 
ay san mam or ans 1d mvy. 
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exit from this world,*? that a father should teach his son a handi- 
craft which is suitable and leads to the fear of God,‘ this may 
prove that there are similarities between the Didascalia and the 
Rabbis. It is not impossible that the writer of the Didascalia 
was born a Jew, and as such indebted to the Rabbis in more than 
one instance. It would be futile to treat here at greater length 
the question of priority in spite of the many striking coincidences 
between the two groups,5° yet it is of some importance for the 
date of the Didascalia that the similarities can be traced back 
to Tannaitic material. This agreement is in small matters, in 
trifles and petty points; the greater is the gulf between them in 
vital matters, when the author of the Didascalia comes to grips 
with problems which do matter, with questions of life and death, 
of being or not being. 

The writer, who may or may not have sat at the feet of the 
masters of Usha or Sepphoris, Tiberias or Meron, finds cruel 
pleasure in teasing and taunting his poor fellow-congregants, 
that their brethren are a God-forsaken nation.’ He was not the 
first to spread this cruel doctrine, and not the last. This teaching 
is one of the bitterest fruits of Paul’s activity, which has embit- 
tered the relations between Jews and Gentiles, Judaism and 
Christianity, up to this day.” 

48 Didasc. ch. 6, cf. R. Eliezer, Abot II, 10, b. Sabbat 153a, cf. also 
Marcus Aurelius XII, 69. 

49 Didasc. ch. 22, cf. the views of R. Judah b. Ilai and of R. Meir on this 
subject p. Kid. IV, 12, b. Kid. 82b. 

5° Women have to cover their hair, Didasc. ch. 3, cf. Sifre Num. 11, 
b. Ket. 72a, b. Yoma 47a, pal. Yoma I, 1, Horayoth III, 3, Pesikta, Buber 
174a, Num. r. 2.22, cf. 1 Cor. 11.3-15. Here again Krauss, Talmd. Arch. 
I, 195 and 652 has to be corrected. One should not go to heathen courts, or 
receive the testimony of heathens, Didasc. ch. 11. Cf. Mekilta of RSbJ, ed. 
Hoffmann p, 112. Didasc. ch. 13 is antagonistic, does not like people going to 
the theatre and circus, the same view is expressed by R. Meir, b. A. Z. 18b. 

5t Didasc. ch. 24, ‘“‘God has left the nation and has filled the Church and 
has considered her the Mount of his habitation and the throne of glory, and 
the house of exaltation.’’ Didasc. 23, ‘‘God has removed and forsaken the 
nation, as it is written in Isaiah, that he hath forsaken the people of the house 
of Jacob and Jerusalem is fallen, and their tongues are in iniquity, and they 
have obeyed not the Lord, and behold, your house is left unto you desolate.” 

32 Cf. as to the early history of this teaching, N. Bonvetsch, Der Schrift- 
bewets fiir die Kirche aus den Heiden als das wahre Israel bis auf Hippolyt, 
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! 
This taunt was born in the pagan mind at the sight of the | 
_ numerous misfortunes and subjugations of the Jews, even before | 
_ the final catastrophe in the year 70 C.E. How much more so 
‘after the destruction of the Temple and the devastation of the 
land. Cicero. merely asserts that ‘“‘while Jerusalem was flourish- 
ing, while the Jews were in a peaceful state, still the religious 
ceremonies and observances were much at variance with the 
splendour of this Empire, the dignity of our name and the insti- 
tutions of our ancestors. And they are the more odious to us 
now because that nation has shown by arms what its feelings 
were to our supremacy. How beloved of the immortal gods that 
nation was, is proved by the fact that it has been defeated, that 
its revenues have been farmed out, and that it is reduced to a 
state of subjection.’’53 Jews were consequently hated and forsaken 
by the gods. This impressed the victims very little and did not 
disturb them. Celsus® turns against Jews and Christians proving 
that the God of both must be very weak in allowing the slaughter 
of the whole military youth of his people, the burning of his 
city. Further he says:55 “It is quite improbable that they are 
specially loved by God, or more beloved than others, or that 
special angels descended to them from Heaven, etc. For we saw 
with our own eyes which advantages, which preferences they and 
their country received!’’ Origen tells us5* that Celsus foretold the 
ruin of the Jews, which is going to take place in the near future. 
He speaks in the manner of a prophet in prophesying their fate; 
overlooking all the care, which God bestowed upon the Jews, 
and the revered laws and institutions, which he handed down to 
them; he fails to notice that through their defeat the wealth of 
the pagans is increased. Celsus is mocking and laughing at God 
and his followers. Why does he not help you (Christians) and the 


p. 1ff. Further. I. C. Mathes, De Joden en het Christendom, Amsterdam 1913, 
1-10, and A. Marmorstein, ‘‘L’epitre de Barnabe et la polemique Juive’’, REJ 
60, 1910, 213-220. 

53 Pro Flacec. 28, Oxford text §68: Quem cara dis immortalibus esset 
docuit, quod est victa, quod elocata, quod serva facta; cf. also Posedonium’ of 
Apamea at Diador Sic. 34.1. Photius p. 324, and Tacitus Hist. 5.8. 

54 Origenes, Contra Celsum IV, 73. 

55 Ibid., V, 41. 56 Tbid., VI, 80. 
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| Jews?s? Rabbinic sources re-echo similar reproaches and _ this 


_ upbraiding on the part of pagans. R. Gamaliel II has a dialogue 


with a philosopher, who proves from Hos. 5.6 that God will 
never return to Israel.5* R. Joshua ben Hananja has a pentomimic 
dispute with an Epicurean as to Israel’s being forsaken.’? Titus 
is credited with the saying that the God of the Jews has become 
old and weak, therefore he is unable to help them.® The defeats 
in 70 C.E. and 135 C.E. surely appeared to the pagan mind as an 
eloquent and undeniable proof that the God of the Jews lost his — 
_ strength, that he forsook his people, as expressed in the Dialogue of 
' Tinaeus Rufus with R. Akiba.* There must have been theologians, 
who taught that the withdrawal from Israel was merely a tempo- 
rary one.” Paul and Barnabas adopted and adapted this dogma. 
They based their arguments on passages in the prophets, which 
contain unfavourable or condemning words about Israel. Pauls 
refers to Hosea 2.25, and Barnabas™ to the story of the golden — 
calf in order to teach that Israel was supplanted by the new: 
Israel, or was forsaken by God, and that Israel never entered the 
covenant with God. The consequences of these teachings we see 
before us in the Didascalia. Their influence was most strongly 
felt by the teachers of the third century. The Tannaitic Haggada | 
could not ignore the taunt that Israel was forsaken,® yet it was 
by no means so systematically and so often disputed as in the 
age of the Amoraim.® Most of the great apologists for Judaism 
_in the third century dwell on the doctrine of God’s unchangeable 
‘love for Israel on one side, and strongly repudiate on the other 
' side the idea of Israel being forsaken by God. While doing so, 


57 Ibid., VIII, 39 and 69. 

58 Cf. b. Yebamot 102b, Midr. Ps. 10, Midrash Haggadah Lev. 26.9, 
Bacher, Ag. der Tannaiten I, 82, 6. Biichler, A. ‘‘Die Minim von Sepphoris und 
Tiberias”, Cohen’s Judaica, Berlin 1912, 280. 

59 Cf. b. Hag. 5b. 60 Gen. r. 10.8 and parall. & B, B. B. 10a. 

6 Eth. Enoch 90.28f. 6 Rom. 9.25f. 64 Epistle ch. 9. 

6s Cf. esp. Biichler l.c. p. 279, as to R. Meir, p. 280, as to R. Joshua b. 
Korha, p. 281, Beruria the wife of R. Meir. 

' 6 Besides the Didascalia one ought to mention here also the Carmen 
Apologeticum of Commodian vv. 346-350, where this teaching is so emphati- 
cally underlined. Commodian must have written in a Jewish surrounding. 
The date is approximately settled, the origin still obscure. 
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they mention the latter view expressly as an assertion of the 
nations of the world, who are none else but Gentile Christians. 
The names of R. Hoshaja,” R. Jonathan b. Elieser,®* R. Jannai,°? 
Rab,7° R. Joshua ben Levi,7? R. Yohanan,” R. Simon ben 
Lakish,?3 R. Hanna b. Hanina,” R. Isaac,75 R. Levi,7® R. Samuel 


6 A contemporary of the Church-Father Origen who lived in Caesarea, b. 
Pes. 87b: yr15w Seiwa m’apm navy apts Sxwa 17D MpIX IWNI7I OND NYWIN TN 
mown pad. The exile is not a sign of Israel’s rejection on God’s part, but of 
God’s love and justice. 

6 Ag. Ber. ed. Buber ch. 8, p. 22: 708 AAA WN JNM FR 120M) 72 SRW 'R 
wo pyr odo pe mod) yoonmanD 138 Aa O95 > IME ANd Ox Ww? 
Myy? JD) AMIN AID IININ RID WD FINI IAIN AID 
maa onmna 3D Trin Nde .1Na2 17 15D on ,Apy? MDwnd yma (42.24) IK 
qata bso ex 425d apy’ sa 7 Ix nD Any: (43.1) pany and AD .AwIN 
gia ar [Awan waa pond 'x] Do ume NNAY 7 DNIND) PRII IN AT 
205 Sy pve net oy aK (Lam. 3.21). Israel’s reply to the taunt of the nations 
is: God smites us, and creates us a new creature. The latter term might be 
used purposely as a retort against the Epistle to the Romans. 

69 Cf. M. Ps., ed. Buber, chap. 36.11. 

7 B. Ta‘anith 20a: o>wi Ax ann Ad wat mM ATID TD725 37 WN TINT "3 IN 
mby aaind inyty orn netnd abya qdnw mux xbx won mods xdd modes wmapn md wv». 
Cf. also his saying b. Ber. 3a, God mourns because of Israel’s absence and 
affliction. 

 B, Sotah 38b, Pes. 85b, Pes. rabbati 85b: npopn myx dina bw ayn id pe 
provay omaxd dew pa, Menahot 53b: nb Sane ydwor mb 1b ya yet ‘9 WN 
o7d p> bxaw AS orpwa mma xd) ana moa Kd prawn pdy pr mr aD Tb anid 
a’mya xd mya xb mody 25°03, Cant. r. 1.5: dwn and Sta) ona 9 
ps aw poran panm posi potaynys pbsin praynyy bsqw 43 — napid dane 
odiyd praynwn. 

@ Lev. r. chap. 6.5 yk omya in) (compromises) mXDD DIP }INY ‘7 7D 
ya O°NDID OY OF) OFT 71D, Pesikta, ed. Buber 142a opt¥ FAIA NY 4'va NNN 7 
maa °> apyny oypaxD any manna AeA. Israel produced more righteous 
men after the destruction of the Temple than before. How can such a nation 
be forsaken? 

73 God cares for Israel even in distress and in poverty, pal. Ber. 13b, and 
M. Ps. 4.2. God’s love to Israel is expressed by three verbs: pa, pwn and yan, 
Gen. r. 80, M. Ps. 22.22. 

4B. Ber. 32a: bxaw oxnw bw odin wun $57 msipp wow xdndx. Cf. also 
b. Sukka 52b; the three passages are Micah 4.6, Jer. 18.6, Ez. 11.16. 

7s Eccl. r. 1.4: obiys amy dx, M Ps. 36.11, Pesikta 165a, Cant. r. 1.6: 
OTN AT TDN ODN) Dxwd pnw aw. Cf. Marmorstein, Rel. Studien I, 17. 
God is with Israel even in exile, Ex. r. 15.16. The idea occurs also in the 
Haggadah of the Tannaites. M. Ct. ed. Griinhut 9B, 

% Pes. r. 85b, Cant. r. 7,3, 


e 
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b. Nahmani,”’ and R. Abba b. Kahana’® are witnesses for the 
actuality and frequency of the Jewish defence against the charge 
of the Didascalia. 

Even more eloquent is the anonymous Haggada on this 
question. The scoffers tell me: DINX 2wd PR aw one Adinw 0 
(He, who exiled you, will never bring you back, i.e., to Jerusa- 
lem!).79 These people base their theory on the Scriptures, e.g. 
Lam. 4.16. In this connection a religious persecution is spoken 
of, forbidding circumcision, Sabbath and the reading of the law, 
probably earlier than the Justinian prohibitions.*° Israel was 
accompanied by God into exile.** Job 39.27 is a reply to those who 
assert that the Temple will never be built again.® A preacher ex- 
pounded Ps. 3.3f. applying the verses to Israel. The nations of the 
world (i.e. an, the many) rejoiced when Israel made the golden 
calf, and spoke about them, saying: Hence there is no salvation and 
existence left for them!®3 Here we meet in the Haggada, not for 
the first time as will be shown later on, the view that Israel lost 
its claim on God, and God gave Israel up on account of Israel’s 
sin. In a homily on Ps. 4.3 God repeats the words of the nations 
of the world who say: God has left them, forgotten them, and 
He will never return unto them. This argument is not true. 
God has not forsaken and never will forsake Israel.*4 

The compiler of the Midrash on Exodus uses many older 
homilies and fragments of Midrashic works in which this problem 
was treated at greater length. In one passage we read: Israel 


77 Lev. r. 17, Cant. r. 8.7, Pes. r. 15b. 

7 Lam. r. 66b, Pes. Buber 139b, 

79 Midr. Psalm 495. 

80 Cf. Marmorstein, “‘Les persecutions religieuses a l’epoque de R. Jochanan 
b. Nappacha, REJ. 77 (1923), 166-177, further, muon mms pny '4 by a4 
Tarbiz, III (1932), pp. 161-180; cf., however, Graetz, Geschichte, V. 3rd ed., 
p. 20 f. 

& Pes, r. 141a: pone adys oN) TAN IN T’apm ond TN PD. Cf. also tbid., 143b, 
144a, 162a. 

8 Pes. r. 10b: 92123 18 TY) ANT) ONNOM) INS 73 _P"O773 73 IN 7"APA OIDINw. 

8 Pes. r. 10b: nnyw px ?aywn od ow... 1D) °7PD ANA A"apn pn MyowY TIN 
moo ornbxa 1d. Pes. r. 39a reads nywn xd) aay rdbxd ps. Tanh. Ex., Midr. Ps. 
chap. 3. 

8% Pes, r. 147b: x InDw ‘pm ary oNNy npn bw oat Ink ODT ONS 1D 
ay nnn myv2v. Pes, Buber 134b, M, Ps, ch, 4, 
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dwelt in Zion, God was among them. When they sinned they 
were cast out. Yet, when he sees that they persevere in the 
performance of the commandments, then God repents what he 
wrought against Zion, and pleads Zion’s case and contemplates 
the return of the exiles.8’ Secondly, when Israel was exiled from 
Jerusalem, and the enemies carried them away in chains, then 
the nations of the world said: God does not like this nation! as it 
is said: Reprobate silver they shall call them (Jer. 6.30). Silver 
can be melted and used for making vessels, once or twice, or more 
times, but finally one breaks it and it becomes useless; similarly 
Israel was talked of as a fallen people which had no hope to rise 
any more,® God having rejected them. When Jeremiah heard 
this, he said: ‘‘Lord of the world! hast Thou really rejected 
them?” (cf. Jer. 14.19, ““Hast thou utterly rejected Judah? Hath 
thy soul loathed Zion? Why hast thou smitten us, and there is 
no healing for us?’’). It is to be compared to a man, who was in 
the habit of beating his wife. Her Shushbin said to her husband: 
“How long are you going on like that beating her? If you want 
to drive her away, beat her to death, if not, why do you beat 
her?”’ He says: “‘Even if the whole of my palace is to be destroyed, 
I will not divorce her!’ Thus says Jeremiah: “If you intended to 
drive us away, beat us to death (Lam. 5.22), if not, why do 
you beat us without healing?’’ God replies: ‘‘Even if I destroy 
my whole world I will not drive Israel away” (cf. Jer. 31.36. 
“If heaven above can be measured, and the foundation of the 
earth searched out beneath, I will cast off all the seed of Israel 
for all that they have done’’). God will never sever his connec- 
tion with his people. The author of this homily must have faced 
missionaries in Galilee, who propagated the Gospel of Israel’s 
rejection, and of the Jews being forsaken by God, as taught in 
the Didascalia. 

A third homilist preached on Ex. 25.1, and according to the 
way of preaching in his age, connected his text with Ps. 68.19. 


85 Ex. r. 30.8: AN mBq INwMY D1 Pa NAW Aapm psa yn byw 4D 
ysa neyo np by omnp pmsp omyy dxqwd ayn sino poy m2 abun xn 
‘mor nd wpan. 

86 Ex. r. 31.10: 1 mwa pen a’apn psx ome AN ym and oN Vo bw }> 
Mapn joNDw moripn ond pw, cf. also Num. r. 16.23, Tanh. B. IV, 71. 
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Accordingly the words ‘‘and they bring me an offering’? has a 
bearing on the verse in Psalms: ‘‘Thou hast ascended on high, 
thou hast led captivity captive!” How did the preacher accom- 
plish his task? ‘‘Thou hast ascended,’’ that is Moses (cf. Ex. 19.3 
and 20.21). “Thou hast led captivity captive”; a king is grieved 
when his armies are led away captive. Thou wilt say that the 
same is the case with God? The text continues: ‘‘Thou hast 
received.’’ When a man sells some of his property, he is grieved. 
(Perhaps the same happened with God?) Therefore it says: 
“Gifts of men.”” God said to them: I consider it as if I had given 
it to you as a present. The rebellious also: God spake to Moses: 
What do those idolators say: ‘‘will I not return to them because 
they worshipped idols” (cf. Ex. 37.8, Deut. 9.12)? No, even if 
they were rebellious I do not forsake (leave) them, and I 
do dwell among them, as it is said: God dwells among the 
rebellious. % 

Let us turn to another compilation of homilies on Canticles,* 
in which the compiler of the Midrash collected many sermons on 
the same subject. To Cant. 8.14.89 On the day the Temple was 
destroyed my Beloved fled, and became like a hart. Just as a 
hart runs from one end of the world to the other and returns to 
its place, so Israel, even though they are scattered in the whole 
world, they will in future return, cf. Hos. 2.9. Further in a parable 
to Cant. 6.2, we read: Israel is like a matrona, who rebelled 
against the king, and was divorced, driven out of the king’s 
palace. People called her the divorced queen. She said: It is true 
that the king drove me out of his palace. Yet he did not repay 
me my dowry, and his name is still on me, i.e., I bear his name.°° 


8 Ex, r. 33.2: mn xd qdy b> aw maw ornnd mby sian morn > inp xt 
ymbyne nywa y's qo caw maw Saaym bs wn nwo ond bx aby awn orton yo xbs 
[2 ]82 98 WONXN] AE N17 1910 OANY nywar .nnpd $°n 4> [No AN WONN IND NIT OAV} 
nos oO AR .oD> cPnna mind RD ody mbyo ue 42 ond aN .oTNA Mn b'n 
Yoo AAD ID ‘sw ODy ayy by onDy JNM oyRY ODI ODy MO Mwod n’apn 
D1 O10 AS ‘NW ITN ODY) ONIN MI PN JT OID. Instead of oy TD one 
ought to read p18 odiyn nips np, cf. Yalkut Makiri Psalms, ed. Buber p. 335, 
where the reading is 7"1N. 

8 o-ya py wit ed. Griinhut, Jerusalem 1897. 

8 P. 48b: mawei nabs ‘sw sind pony odiym Soa riemw a*yx Sxaw AR. 

90 P, 42b, the text is fragmentary, the application missing. 
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In a third place a sermon of R. Jochanan® is concluded with 
Deut. 30.9 and 3, containing the promises of God to return the 
exiles to the Holy Land.” 

Anti-Jewish polemics did not stop short at this claim. ‘God 
hates Israel!’ is a saying attributed to the nations of the world 
by a teacher of the third century, R. Shemaya.% They try to 
sow hatred between God and Israel by their decrees and persecu- 
tions, by death and torture, yet they are unable to extinguish 
the mutual love between God and Israel.94 These accusations of 
Israel’s degradation and humiliation correspond literally to the 
words of the Didascalia. The author of this document clearly 
voices the feelings and expresses the attitude of Gentile-Christi- 
anity, with a double point, first of all against Jews, and secondly 
against Jewish-Christians, the bxw *yw. The latter have been, 
it is true, converted to the belief in Jesus. That is not enough. 
They are under the curse of the law, especially the Repetition 
of the law. Why is Israel forsaken? Hated? Rejected? On account 
of the law. Paul and Barnabas could not find words strong 
enough to condemn the law. The law was given as a sign and 
as punishment for Israel’s golden calf. The Didascalia follows 
the teaching of these religious leaders most faithfully. Did their 
teaching find adherents in the Jewish communities of Galilee, or 
was their preaching restricted to the churches? Surely, this 
latter was not the case, if our impression gained by the numerous 
homilies on this subject conveyed through the Haggadic litera- 
ture is right. 


IV 


In the sermons, anonymous and otherwise, cited in the previous 
chapter, we could not avoid the feeling that the rejection of 
Israel was due to the sin of the golden calf.%* This view of the 


Cf, Pes. ed. Buber 139b, Pes. r. ch, 4, Lam. r. 2 P, 2a, 

%Agadat Bereshit, ed. Buber p. 27. R. Aha in his name: }wpan mw *Dd 
om>y 953 a’apm omy xnw Saw dy rad. 

94 Ibid., p. 164: 15x oan buad pdia pr iwrad iva axw Svad ne wpm mo 
noi) Aan any ovingad Sava Seqwa pra ane mos .on> Ibwow nied 
12 B25 AbD» aN PR INd NIN Sew. Cf. also Midr. Psalms 15. 4, ed. Buber 117: 
mapn pad Sxaw’ pay mann anand ox masd ate ibs oa on. 

95 Cf, notes 75, 83, 84, 87. 
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Didascalia was shared by the Church Fathers as well.9° Here 
again, there is little to be gained from the Tannaitic literature 
on this subject; either the arguments were not known to them, 
or, if known, of no importance whatsoever. They are concerned 
with Moses’ action in breaking the tablets, whether he did so 
at the command of God, or by his own will.97 There are some, 
none too numerous sayings on this subject by Tannaim, which 
in style and tone differ greatly from those of the Amoraic period. 
Some of the former may be cited here. R. Akiba, who defended 
Moses for breaking the tablets,9* seems to have pleaded also for 
Israel. He agrees with the School of R. Yannai; who ascribed the 
sin to the well-being of Israel; the abundance of gold and silver 
was the cause of the making of the golden calf.°» R. Yose, the 
Galilean, remarks: Come and see how weighty the force of sin is. 
Before Israel committed that sin (i.e. the golden calf) there were 
neither people with issues, nor leprous among them, but after- 
wards there were.'°° In the days of the teacher of these sages, of R. 
Eliezer b. Hyrkanos, a wise woman asked a question about the 
three different punishments meted out to the worshippers of the 
golden calf, but there is in it no trace of the dogma taught by the 
Church Fathers.?” 

Turning to the teachers of the post-Bar Kokba period one 


9% Cf. esp. Tertullian, adv. Judaeos, ch. 1, cf. Justin, Dial. ch. 21, 22 and 
27, Harnack, Dogmengeschichte J, 3, 579, Diestel, Geschichte des A.T. in der 
christl. Kirche, Jena 1896, 55. Die Hauptstrafe fiir diesen Abfall seien die 
Ceremonialgesetze. 

97 Cf. Abot R. Nathan ch. 2. R. Jose the Galilean, R. Judah ben Batyra, 
R. Eleazar ben Azarja, R. Akiba and R. Meir endeavour to explain Moses’ 
extraordinary deed in breaking the two tablets. It is a veritable apology for 
Moses, but the burden of the accusation against Israel, as taught by the 
Church from the middle of the second century and onwards, is not yet discernible. 

% Cf. previous note: winx) ‘wv TAI DD 1d TXw Nox mmbdA oN Awe Taw NY 
by>-y Apa DIN O7N MOA MINI7 wd. 

99 Cf. b. Ber. 32a, b. Yoma 86b, b. Sanh. 102, further Tos. Yoma chap. 
4.19, cf. also the reading in Ginzberg’s Geonica II, 374 |. 16ff., where the 
words °x? ‘7 ONT NY "179 are omitted. 

100 Sifre Num. § 1, ed. Friedmann, 1b: tyw aay dw nnd mwp mn 7x1) NIA 
O'S! OnD YA Aaya on Www_YD. O'YTI¥D Orr OND VT Nd TVAys OTD wD Ndwv 
Oy TNX. 

tot B. Yoma 66b, Gaster, Exempla No. 27, p. 20. 
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notices the same attitude towards this problem. R. Meir, who 
defended Moses in his action,!” has a word also for Israel. They 
sinned whilst they were in a state of drunkenness.'*% This lame 
apology was rightly refuted by R. Judah b. Ilai. Finally, R. 
Simon ben Yohai confirms our observation -distinguishing 
between the Tannaitic and Amoraic treatment of this problem. 
He, on the lines of R. Yose ha Gelili,t°* draws a psychological 
difference between Israel before the sin and after. Before 
they were fearless, afterwards they were frightened of Moses. 
In the time of the Mishna this agitation against Israel on account 
of the golden calf was still so mild and insignificant that no 
objection was raised to the reading and Targum of Ex. 32.1f. 
Ex. 32.21f. was read, but not translated.'% 

How different is the outlook and the situation in the Amoraic 
Haggada! Here we again come across the same names, whose 
bearers lodged alively protest against the saying :God has forsaken, 
or rejected Israel.j{We meet R. Hoshaya,'” R. Joshua ben Levi," 

x02 Cf. above note 97. 

3 Cant. r. 2.13: -pmds mds Sayd onan ya yan ay °a vba Saw noi aN 
ber. 

104 Cf. note 100. 

ws Sifre Num. 1, p. 1b: maya on wee xbw tye mvp may n> AD AN Na 
myaya on? weave oyryto Ndy ow Nb nbs wRD 'A 3D ANID) O73 DN) 7D 
pox new NPT PMD Wy PIP mM Osawa S21 yams N81 OF WN AD; cf. Num. r. 

06 M. Meg. III, b. Meg. 25b, pal. Meg. IV, 11, where in the Talmud 
different portions are assigned to the second bay pwyn. 

7 B, Ber. 32a: prwia mbvoxn onax ndyar mena map 1d anne ond dwn 
spnbaxnv prvis xbs oa nyyan xnnv 7d on 1p 5's 13 nuyan mmm. The defence is 
on the same lines as that of R. Akiba and the School of R. Jannai, cf. above 
note 99. ? 

8 Eccl. r. 4.5, in Ex. r. 41.12. Midr. Eccl. z. p. 100, the passage is quoted 
in the name of R. Simon ben Yohai. Yet it is more probable that R. Joshua ben 
Levi is its author. Moses did not move from his place until he was granted 


forgiveness for Israel. A similar defence is put up by R. Abbahu, b. Ber. 32a: . 


YVAN Nk ODIN NITw OND Tapmd nwo ioDnw why rnDINd awWER NW aIND NIpD NboDd 
omy nbon dinony sy 4r0 8 pe y’var vp> rox 1122. In another saying R. 
Joshua ben Levi pleads: mawn *byab mp pnp nd xd Saya ne Sen wy xd. 
The story of the golden calf was not the source of a curse, i.e. the law, but an 
immense bliss, to teach the sinner repentance. I wonder who is more human, 
more enlightened, Paul, Barnabas, the Church Fathers on one side, or R. 
Joshua ben Levi, who may have followed an older saying of R. Simon ben 
Yohai? Cf. b. A. Z. 4b, cf. also Ex. r. 46.6 
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R. Johanan,’ R. Eleasar,"° R. Levi," R. Isaac,™? R. Samuel 


9 B, Ber. 32a: 1nan ya > maw tnyd bwo yam ‘9 Tox NAN Ta NYT AT DR 
‘?]a7 IMR Avy? AD mr bw mn dy raw IINI¥ Sy OVD 1b AdM) INpwA rbrDNA 190 
This apology tallies with the view cited above from the Ps. Clementines, 
note 38, and that of R. Levi, cf. note 39, cf. also Ex. r. 43.8, where the same ~ 
idea is expressed by R. Hona, in the name of R. Yohanan in a somewhat fuller 
and clearer manner: bw avy ap0 mt bw pwa ops bw man ad mnpw ond dwn 
mu Oy ySM yas xa Aya maand ex vbw avy naz ayam vnbw anvy munis 
732 Pyl¥ NN. WIA AS AIDS Ans b's yams OY A IN IIIT WIN) pyrx axa Senna 
pwa xd min yb none xd) msianm b> nmin ows xbx intod sbi nyaown b> nnn 
yaw oypa xdbx 4r2 ntayy xdr obyyn $5 nmin odin pan mews aps 42 ,mar by 
Saya wy on AN) Ja on 115) ody ortary. A similar apology is taught’ by 
R. Abin in the name of R. Simon ben Yehozadak, Ex. r. 43.10, the application 
of which reads: abiya pan awe rox ombad a‘apa vps nvyo ims bsqw wyw> 42 
sap ery) onpy qd) ond wyd ynon on ony3 pwoy) ry oipop onxxim onynn xb 
ARYA Aw NA V’yD. R. Yohanan further asserts that God’s vow was dissolved 
by Moses, as a scholar annuls vows of people. Hence R. Simon ben Lakish 
explains the fact that Moses was called onbsn wx, the man who annulled 
God’s vow, Ex. r. 43.5. 

to Cant. r. 2.3 defends the worship of the calf by assuming that Israel was 
not liable for punishment until the Law was expounded to them in the Tent 
of Appointment: bmsa ond wianw sy m>y wayr sd yp ana min) ANALY »b"yN 4D 
sy. Cf. Lev. r. 1.10: mieaw ay my wayr xd ooo bstwd ad atin mnw a"ys 
ayio Sx ond miww ty m>y wayr xd Syed ain mnw 5"yx J2—ATyw mya; 
cf. also Cant. r. 3.4: Sy-w 1a»mn) avow (anonymously), further Cant. r. 8.2, 
where R. Berakya says: bsxiw wy) avov na yod prap mod mata 7’'R ¢ro or 
yoy 1a pwna? The idea is that the erection of the Tabernacle wiped off the sin 
of the golden calf. Thus R. Berakya goes a step further in the defence of the 
bay mwyn. 

ut R, Levi defends the deed of Israel in different ways: God forgave 
Israel and has not rejected his people, Lev. r. 1.3: yp by n'apm annw amas 12 
biyn avyp. Of a similar type is his saying in Lev. r. 27.7, monn maw mbiyp b> 
sox 52 onnpx) -y03 7285 omyay my dyawa Nbw ore bene oy nwyd pny mapry 
ImND 70D b3y ond wy andy Mayin AMX O53 AND AayIn 15) yown Avy) 'n Ia 
jaqp 25> wean mayinn. The very sacrifice shall remove the sin of the calf. 
Ibid., 27.8, after a parable of a suspected matrona, R. Levi quotes the saying 
of the nations of the world: omwy ond oni dsxiwd ond pro odiyn minis 42 
woo ona xxp xd) ovata a’apn pa) "ayn ns. Here R. Levi in his apologetic zeal 
is inclined to treat the whole crime as a meaningless suspicion. This is surely 
exaggerated; cf. however, Ex. r. 49.2, nana om14> M8 179) wv TWA UN TAIINw 
Ty IN VAD IN TW wa WwW MN Nw and Cant. r. 1.5. In a third homily R. Levi 
preaches that God foresaw at the revelation at Sinai that Israel was going 
to commit that crime of idolatry, Cant. r. 1.2: 25> mn ba Nb 9 Own OM 9 
ns sobs ok NP NdW O71 _N '3w INNA N22 VeTd bxnw oPnyw A*apa 
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1> oryoND WT OT MN) Nad. Cf. also Ex. r. 29.4: oypon wd 2 a7 Nd 197 17 7's 
poy mwyd ppny yaw Atapa py xbx troyd prior yyxw Sxewd p12 ANID NIT ONY 
ND) prow ym ow xdw. Ex. r. 41.3. R. Pineas b. Hama, cf. in the name of 
R. Levi: 12) dayn mvyd oy 'p ons btw popnyy avapm ows nbn nes maw vbr. 
Since no apology is attached to this sermon, which is somewhat surprising, 
most probably R. Levi elaborated an older saying. The term opp for God 
corroborates such a suggestion. There is a long sermon in which the two ideas 
of Israel’s rejection and the sin of Israel are defended, written either by R. Levi 
or by R. Simon b. Lakish, cf. b. Ber. 32b, cf. however Yalkut Makiri Isaiah 
p. 179. There Israel says before God: Lord of the Universe! A man marries a 
second wife and remembers the first one. Thou, however, hast forgotten and 
forsaken. me! God assures Israel that the whole universe was created for 
Israel’s sake, how can He forget all the sacrifices of Israel in the wilderness? 
Since there is no forgetfulness before God perhaps he still remembers the deed 
of the calf. No, this is forgotten. Since there is forgetfulness before God He 
might have forgotten the Deed of Sinai? No, this I will not forget. The latter 
doctrine is ascribed to R. Hoshaya (cf. note 67) taught by R. Eleazar (ef. 
note 110). Finally in a homily of R. Levi we read: o-nn18 yaw 71K by on 490 
nx wy xdbv ay ids 1 wed ome oan tw odd wbx nann ayswa pry dxrwd 
om>y ann ws ody oyswo obxx mw) n’apn xa dayn. Tanh. f. 134a. The reply 
is again that the building of the Temple is an eloquent proof that God has 
forgiven Israel. Here, again, the rejection of Israel and the deed of the calf 
are closely connected, as in the Didascalia. 

™ Deut. r. 1.2: 5's Sane dy jxme mod a’apa wpa daya ne bere wyv mywa 
crow) T19 TNs ON 9's 2b yon ap mapa b's qd prod win aw aim Saya y'va5 avo 
myn ANS AS AapA O’R wo aA nN NYS1D NIT MIMI AN NYS ANN Od5v MADD NIA 
nyim) ANN onxun ons qoKx dxwd) ,qoya qx mam nnd y'van b’x Pbays. The 
sin, alleged by the nations of the world to have broken God’s covenant 
with Israel, is not so weighty as assumed. A similar homily is given in Exod. r. 
43.6 from a source, which bears all the characteristic features of the 
Yelamdenu, scil. obs as the name of God, in the name of R. Nehemya, 
reading: o>1ya pian aox omdxm nx vp nwo 1b apy AwyD IMIS Sxrw wyw aywa 
(72227 NIM TNA NN AND AN JyYoD A AM daym omdy oyrD ANN yro Tb wy 
NIM) OY TTD ANN MM avo xm Som AN PND AMX -mbroA NIM) ODDIDA AN 
mo > on b'x woo a pr xdbm onw> myo mn AX qwD Aap tox ,onDs Say 
3px mam and ‘nom qa Sy oyia ans. Num. r. 2.15 copies merely a part of the 
homily, without mentioning either the name of R. Isaac, or that of 
R. Nehemya: opwi 7p x7 JyY0D Nin Ywoy Sxaw wyv Sayn ar avy 1b aN 
man ‘7 o> won 1a ys on) ave b's 2nbmn ia wD) atapm b'x ord>Sy man ane 
On) YAN 31nd 7D '13) Joya 4px. Cf. also Pes. rabbati 46a, Cant. r. on 1.6. 
R. Isaac relates the following story: naw mw anDw md meAw nN m napa avyp 
Inyx? you NVR NX wD ITN ANB nan ANTand mK ANIM wn pyr yo nNdpvd 
no spars way odiyay mw ow cab aoe smompo aoD aNw Sawa ?and end aap 
MOMS WP AXW PP NAIR OX INVA POY TIAN NAY INVR ON AD) NII Tew 
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b. Nahmani,"’ R. Simlai,"4 R. Abbahu,"s R. Judah 


miny Bd 7D DNy po b> 4X yoo mINw) nompD Dw nN Awd AIT NM Ay 
Sead ond omy OTD MR IO "Iw OID VOT WADI oN Sxwd pred 


DRY OX Wann 4D ayvd wx ON mm. Gentile-Christianity cannot reproach 
Israel for ‘“‘once’’ making an idol, since it is steeped in idolatry, cf. also a 
fragment of a Midrash in Jellinek’s Bet ha-Midrash, V, 160f. 

3 R. Samuel ben Nahmani often recurs to this subject. He defends Israel 
either in the name of his teacher, or in his own name. In the name of 
R. Jonathan b. Eleazar he teaches, Ex. r. 43.1: bayn nx dsnw wyw aywa 43 
W'S [VV NX ANT AWY AW AWY AD .pINay Wy Awd) ODI VPN IM JwwWA AN 
1wippa any) pind. R. Samuel b. Nahmani expounds and develops this theory 
even further by increasing and exaggerating the anthropomorphic tendency 
of the Haggadah by saying: p12 omy ‘apn aw avyn ims byw wyw nywa 49 
m’apn dw a syne mimba nx by awn avy AD ,JP9 9 ONNd Na NON AY Ndr cand 
"dy yraw mimba ox dy neyo ime Sew iwyy yw Awe avy 42 nen awd vp. 
It is obvious that R. Samuel b. Nahmani availed himself of R. Jose the 
Galilean’s defence of Moses. Cf. note 93. Yet, there the defence of Moses’ 
deed, of his breaking the tablets, is the chief aim, here the defence of Israel 
against the nations’ verdict. This appears to me a most remarkable contrast 
between the aims of the teachers who preached in the first decades of the 
2nd century C.E. and the tendency manifested by those of the 3rd cent. C.E. 
There is a full century between them, in which Christianity made full headway 
in its opposition to Judaism. The second apology of this teacher is also most 
remarkable in its tendency as well as in expression. It is a flat denial of Israel’s 
guilt. Israel did not at all commit that terrible crime for which the nations 
of the world, Apostolic and Church Fathers, condemned their contemporaries 
for alleged crimes of their ancestors. The latter are not responsible for the calf, 
but the proselytes and strangers within their midst. R. Huna and R. Idi say 
in the name of R. Samuel b. Nahmani: wy yoxw ,nwyo imo Sxnw va odsi 
Seawd ynoxi imevy onoy v>yw onan ds San imbs abe sod ond an Saya on 
banw? qnbsx nbs, Tanh. Lev. B. 94. Cf. also Lev. r. 27.7, Pesikta. In a 
third homily, God’s forgiveness is emphasized, contrasting God’s_ charac- 
ter with that of a human being, Tanh. Frkft. 27a: bxaw> wyw aNN R¥ID AMR 1D) 
ton S'x 2) aro aby 95 nen dx aan b's napa no oon awe ondy wpar daya ne 
30x ox avy? xd) qo 1p .a7197 bs wr xd 13 ANM man yd jDINW 1'29 -YS AWD 
Sy oma xox avy edo. 2p In Awd toK ov INN JD ay Nand iDyD nywa 
mapn $'~ qrnata nnd ‘9 7oN Ndx avy xd) ona vx 319d AMA ony) j2) TYAT 
mmwy> axing aya mwyd aoxw on) wad x. I wonder whether R. Samuel 
b. Nahmani ever read the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians 3.15ff.: ‘‘Brethren, 
I speak after the manner of men: Though it be but a man’s covenant, yet if 
it be confirmed, no man disannulleth, or addeth thereto, etc.’’ R. Samuel 
b. Nahmani’s words might have been directed against Paul. In a fourth 
homily again the building of the Tabernacle is adduced to disprove that God 
has not forgiven Israel for the deed of the calf: obiyn oad wn ny Tanh, 
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b. Simon," R. Abba b. Kahana,” R. Ari,"8 and R. Judah bar 
Shalom,’ most of them familiar to the readers of these pages.’ 
Reviewing the teachings of these teachers, given fully in the 
footnotes, one is surprised by many quaint and unusual features. 
These teachers of the third century seem compelled to wipe off 
from Israel’s history the sin of the golden calf. This whitewashing 
sounds strange, remembering the narrative of the Bible. The 
attempt to throw off all responsibility for that not too glorious 
deed and to lay the burden on the strangers who joined the 
camp of Israel sounds more like the fancy of a learned antiquarian 
and an eloquent preacher than true history. Even those Hagga- 
dists who do not shut their eyes to the truth are inclined to 
invent legends and situations proving the pardon granted by 
God to Israel. It cannot be denied that Christian fanatic polemics 


Frkft. 136b. The term ob)yn ona is here intentionally used, to indicate the 
objections of the nations of the world; similarly in the application of the 
parable, where one reads: om>s ANIM IYN aw (AN) OT IN. Finally there is a fifth 
homily of R. Samuel b. Nahmani, which cannot be understood without bearing 
in mind the anti-Jewish attacks on the part of the hostile Church. He says: 
ryd raapm yo idww xd ry edo yon ynd to ova ra daym nw Sere wy os r2 
0) noo 4d ona awe vond) ‘nw, Tanh. Frkft. 264b. Although Israel used the 
manna for idolatry, nevertheless God’s gifts never ceased; so his covenant 
was not annulled, cf. also Tanh. Frkft. 123a f., where the homily is fuller 
than here, and Ex. r. 44.2 and 7. 

m4 R, Simlai sees in Isa. 53.12 a characteristic of Moses: 0°35 xon NIM 
biyn awyn dy sp Dw xwi, b. Sotah 14a; consequently Moses achieved Israel’s 
atonement for the deed of the calf. 

us Cf. above, note 108. 

16 Tanh. Frkft. 122a. The payment of the Shekel atoned for the sin of the 
calf. Num. r..7.4 they were punished with leprosy for the deed of the calf. Cf. 
above note 100. M. Deut. Zutta, ed. Buber p. 11: omy vyaw bxaw iwyny yy 4D 
oTDwN) *300 FIN ‘3w ombad wpray n'apn, also Ex. r. 43.9 in the name of R. Levi 
b. Parta. 

"7 Cf. Lev. r. 10.3, 

*6 Eccl. r. 9.3, 11: day dw nm ope Sn2 xdbw ayn yt $5 9b ps, Ex. r. 43.2, 
Lam. r. 1.20. 

119 Ex, r. 43.9, Tanh. Frkft. 148b. 

vo Sifra, Shemini 1.4: nvyn by spony day sya nw awyn dy aBOM) Tw NID? 
mpd ONTND onkw AVay omny Sy opm mxinw rytn day. Sifre Zutta, ed. 
K6nigsberger, p. 1: ond paw prow) day nwyoa rans p29 ony min b> 42 
pdiyd bona, Cant. r. s.v. mnpd 8 onop. 
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lurk behind these sayings. The dark clouds of misrepresentations, 
the gloomy spirit of fanaticism in the new sect or sects used the 
Bible for a cruel game of humiliation and subjugation, which 
poisoned and embittered the relationship between Judaism and 
Christianity. It is, naturally, impossible for a Christian to be 
quite impartial in judging that colossal fight between two 
religions, which are so near to, and yet so far from, one another. 
Yet, any impartial reader of the Bible will, nowadays, smile at 
the attack of the Church more than at the defence of the Hagga- 
dists. The latter, however unsatisfactory their views might 
appear from the historian’s point of view, are nearer to the 
modern approach to the Holy Scriptures. This defence was the 
more vital among the Galilean Jews of the third century, since, 
with the acceptance of the theory that Israel was forsaken as a 
consequence of the golden calf,the doctrine of the abrogation of 
the Law penetrated into the hearts of Jewish-Christians and 
Jews. The traces of this struggle for the law will be the subject 
of the next chapter. 


V 


However humiliating the thought that God had forsaken Israel, 
the Shekinah being far removed from the community of the 
Jews, however teasing and annoying the impossible argument 
that Israel’s covenant with God had been broken, or that it had 
never been effective, the calumny, and no milder word can be 
found for it, that the Law is a curse, the Law a cruel punishment, 
passes our comprehension. Could an impartial mind, one not 
blinded by hatred, a religious leader or teacher not perverted by 
selfish motives, really preach that the Law was closing the door 
to seekers after God? The author of the Book of Jubilees must 
have had in mind some such opposition to the Law even before 
Jesus and Paul arose, when he said that Israel’s precepts and 
ordinances, moral and ritual alike, are not the ephemeral expres- 
sion of the moral consciousness of a particular age, but are valid 
for all eternity (2.18, 15.27). The eternity of the Law is taught 
also by other writers of Pseudepigraphical literature." That these 


mt Cf. I] Baruch 59.2. 
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writers were confronted by antinomistic tendencies can be shown 
not by one but by many passages in their works.’ It was left 
to the writer of the Epistle to the Galatians to invent the theory 
that the Law is of divine origin but was given as a punishment 
to the Jewish people for their wickedness and sins."3 Since Justin 
Martyr there is a tendency in favor of collecting Biblical 
passages which show that God needs nothing, whence the proof 
is deduced that all, or some at least, of the institutions of the 
Jews cannot represent God’s will. Here Justin coincides with 
the old Jewish polemics against the gods and their needs on one 
side, which have a close parallel with Epicurean thought, and 
with Marcionite polemics against the Bible on the other side. 
Some writers of Early Christianity point out the Sabbath, circum- 
cision and dietary laws as ridiculous and laughable.’ Tertullian 
does not treat these matters in the frivolous manner of the 
Alexandrian and Roman Antisemitic literature, but raises the 
often trumpetted cry, how is it that people, who did not ;keep 
Sabbath, or practice circumcision, were called friends of God?! 
Clemens of Alexandria takes an exceptional stand in acknowl- 
edging the educational value of the Law,’ which is, naturally, 
not entirely denied by writers like Tertullian’?® and some others, 
who became conscious that the earlier radical view of the abroga- 
tion of the Law was detrimental and contradictory to the teaching 
of the Church about the divinity of the Holy Bible. Only later, 
when the Gnostic flood abated, did the preachers and teachers 
of the Church revert to their antinomistic attitude.“9 So much 
so that after the consolidation of Christianity, Jewish ceremonies 
and observances became a laughing stock on the part of clergy 


™ Enoch 94.3, Jub. 1.9, 1.20, 6.37, Baruch 41.3, IV Ezra 7.21-25; cf. also 
Mark 13.31, Matt. 5.18. 

133 Gal. 3.19f. Baur, Geschichte, I, 111. 

4 Diestel, Das AT in der Kirche p. 85, cf. however earlier Enoch 45.3. 

125 Diogenet 4. 

6 Tertullian, adv. Judaeos, chap. II, Eusebius Hist. Eccl. I, 4, 8. 

17 Cf. Diestel, p. 56. 

28 Cf, Wirth, Die Lehre vom Verdienst, p. 26. 

79 Cf. Asteriosof Amasea, Bretz, Studien und Texte zu Asterios von Amasea, 
TuU. 40 I 84, Cf. Harnack, Diodor von Tarsus, p. 93: about the dietary law, 
p. 92: Why are some animals clean, and others unclean? All are created by God! 
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and laity. The Church vied with the ancient satirists and come- 
dians of Rome to satisfy the bias and keep alive the ancestral 
hatred of the new converts. I cannot believe that there are many 
bishops or professors of theology in Western Europe, who believe 
today that Moses spoke in spirit, namely, in a spiritual sense, 
but suggest that the Jews, as the writer of the Barnabas letter 
asserts, were led into error by a bad angel and adopted the carnal 
and literal meaning of the Mosaic laws and injunctions which 
concealed the spiritual truths, and that thus the entire ceremonial 
system was a result of a deplorable misconception.” Yet, 
nevertheless, I can point out some misconceptions of Christian 
theologians about the Jewish attitude to the laws of Moses, 
especially when Schiirer teaches in his history :3° ‘‘wie die Motive 
im wesentlichen doch 4dusserlicher Art sind, so ist auch das 
Resultat eine unglaubliche Verdusserlichung des religidsen und 
sittlichen Lebens.’’ On a similar misunderstanding is based the 
opinion of Keim: “Es wiederholte die jiid. Gesetzgebung, aber 
je ernstlicher es ihren sittlichen Inhalt herauskehrte und die 
geforderte Heiligung des aiisserern und noch vielmehr des innern 
Lebens scharfte, um so mehr iiberschritt es die notdiirftigen 
Buchstaben des Gesetzes, um so mehr ignorierte es jede rituelle 
und ceremonielle Aeusserlichkeit.”’ Here breathes Pauline spirit 


' and Marcionite bias against the law. Jewish-Christians, however, 


taught differently and thought otherwise. The Epistle of James's? 
admonished Jewish-Christians in a spirit quite in agreement with 
Rabbinic lore: ‘Whosoever shall keep the whole Law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of transgressing all.’’ Jewish 
teaching and Rabbinic thoughts are repeated by the writer of 
the Clementine homiles'3} when he says: ‘“‘For he is a worshipper 
of God, of whom I speak, who is truly pious, not one who is 
such only in name, but who really performs the deeds of the law 
that has been given him.” “If he, who is of another tribe, keeps 
the law, he is a Jew; but he who does not keep it is a Greek. 
For the Jew believes in God and keeps the law.” ‘“But he who keeps 


1a Barnabas Letter ch. X ff, 
130 Geschichte I14 548. 

3t Rom und Christentum, 133. 
332 TT, 10. 33 Hom, XI, 16. 
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not the law is manifestly a deserter through not believing God; 
and thus is no Jew, but a sinner.’’ They are the Posh‘e Israel of 
R. Simon b. Lakish.'34 and of Simon the Pious."s The authorities 
of the Church hada difficult task to entice Jews and Gentiles 
alike from the Law. Synods and pulpits encouraged all their 
incumbents and representatives to threaten and condemn with 
hell fire above and disabilities of the Church below on earth all 
those who adhered to the law of Moses and his successors. 

How were these calumnies received by the Jews? And how 
were they refuted by the teachers of the Synagogue? Apart from 
the group, by no means small, of Posh‘e Israel, who must have 
been mightily disturbed by this fight against the Law which was 
still sacred and dear to them, the community of real Jews deeply 
felt this onslaught on the most vital fortress of their very existence. 
Teachers of the second century raised their voices against the 
doctrine that the Law was given to Israel as a punishment and 
chastisement. No! the law was the most eloquent sign of God’s 
love for his people, Israel. The Tannaitic Haggada preserves a 
number of sayings intended to bring home this truth.%3° The 
Mizwot have no other function to man from God, than to 
increase man’s holiness. This was emphasized"? by a teacher of 
the second century, Issi ben Judah, who heard, or read that 
some people taught abominable ideas about the law. R. Hananya 


134 Cf. above note 2. 

335 Cf. above note 11. 

86 Sifre Deut. § 36, 75b: poopm wana poan mxoa mapm yaaiow Saw praran 
Jny0> mp9 't Sy xx) ommnds Ant yras. Cf. b. Menahot 43b, Tos. Berakot 
ch. 1, b. Sabb. 130a, M. Ps. 6.1, Tanh. B. III,110 and 1V,73. The latter sources 
speak eloquently for the apologetic tendency underlying them. M. Ps. concludes 
with a peroration against the Minim and Posh‘e Israel, who deny the existence 
of God; their share will be the fire of Hell. It is doubtful whether bsrw> -ywyp 
is correct, perhaps it refers to apostates of a later period? Tanh. III has: 
o>ra pow> ans oavbym nx oN mw omyo yo»pn ox. The law could not be so 
bad, if God makes it a condition of His dwelling in Israel’s midst. Tanh. IV 
has the teaching that Torah and Mizwot assure Israel’s share in the world 
to come, xan obiya en obenim dxnwd myxom ney anz ns Serv n’apm yar. God did 
not leave a single thing without Mizwot. Surely not for punishment, or to 
deprive them of future bliss, salvation, or nearness of the Shekina. Just the 
reverse, in order to draw them near to the divine presence. 

37 Mekilta 98a. 
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b. Akasya, another sage of this time, said that the law was given 
in order to enable Israel to acquire merit.8 The Babylonian Rab 
surely was moved by some special motive in teaching that God 
commanded the law in order to cleanse mankind.*9 It is remark- 
able that Rab considers the Mizwot binding and effective in 
the case of all creatures, without distinctions of race and creed, 
nationality and religion. Some copyists or editors of the Mid- 
rashim, e.g. that of Midrash Psalms,'4° Leviticus rabba,™! Midrash 
Samuel," read. “Israel,” yet in the Tanchuma the reading 
“creatures’’ coincides with that of Gen. Rabba.™ These teachers ° 
must have been aware of the attacks made against the law, 
without or within the community, which could not be allowed 
to pass in silence. The law is not such an abomination.as taught 
in the Churches, it is the means of cleansing and purifying of 
sins. It is not a source of contamination, but an ever fresh well 
of holiness and sanctification. Finally, a sign of love, and not of 
God’s hatred. 

Even more emphatic are the teachers of the third century 


| (especially after 240), who protested against the Church Fathers’ 


allegations that God forsook Israel, and that the sin of the calf 
still counted against them. They had to take up cudgels against 
the pernicious and perverted ideas which arose as a result of 
accusations against the Synagogue, now generally recognized as 
false. R. Jonathan ben Eliezer says: ‘‘Whosoever performs a 
commandment in this world, the same precedes him and goes 
before him in the world to come.’’44 The Mizwah is an agent for 
salvation, and not for perdition. R. Jonathan ben Eliezer must 
have been upset by people who told him that the performance 
of the commandments deprives man of his future life. Where 
are these people to be sought, if not in the Gentile-Christian 


38 Abot R. N. 141, Makkot III, 16. 

9 Gen. r. ch. 41.1, ed. Theodor 424: yma nynan nx Aiy> xdsx myo in xd. 

™40 Ed, Buber 18.25, correct nna to driv’. 

m4 Chap. 13. 

142 Ed. Buber ch. 4. 

43 Ley. »»pow ed. Buber §12, cf. however yin §7. 

44 B, Sota 3b. R. Samuel b. Nahmani in his name: ;’mya mxp menyn b> 
a’my> yapd nodim inoapp. 
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camp? R. Joshua ben Levi faced the same antagonists of the 
law, when he preached in his synagogue in Lydda: “All the 
commandments that Jews perform in this world, will rise and 
testify for them>in the world to come.’ Or, when the same 
teacher uttered his saying: ‘‘He who performs Mizwot is as 
if he had received the Shekina.”” Observances draw men near to 
God, and do not drive them far away from Him."™* These sayings 
are closely connected with the anonymous teaching cited previ- 
ously,?47 that God has sown Torah and. Mizwot in order to 
make Israel inherit a share in the future life. The preachers in 
Tiberias in the sixties and seventies of the third century, R. Levi 
and R. Isaac, show in some of their homilies and other utterances 
a special predilection for our problem, which is shared by others 
as well, e.g. R. Samuel b. Nahmani, who says: “‘All the good 
things and blessings, which the prophets saw in this world, were 
the result of their obedience to the law.’’4* On similar lines is 
the teaching of R. Isaac: ‘‘He who performs a Mizwah as it ought 
to be performed will never hear evil tidings, and if evil decrees 
are passed on him God will nullify the same."4° He further makes 
God say to Israel: “I did not trouble you for observances.’’° 
The observances are not given as a burden, as an unbearable 
yoke, but as a joy. Similarly: ‘‘He, who loves Mizwot, never 
gets satiated with them,’’" i.e. the lover of commandments longs 
for more and more; all the talk about precepts and ordinances 
being a burden does not apply in reality to law-abiding and God- 
fearing Jews. Let us now turn to R. Levi, in whose Haggadah 
as we saw‘? the perverted theory of the golden calf was more 
than once refuted. What good comes of observing the law and 


4s B. A. Z, 201: a’mya ond mrvyor mea mya poy Sxiww mp do. 

“4° Pal. Hag. 76a: ayow +1» Sapp ond mx ovpon do. 

™7 Cf. note 136. 

™é Eccl. r. 1.27: pow 'y dx wa ond xd mya ora aw mia miaw $5 
MIPIS) NSD pwrp) pun. 

49 B. Sabb. 63b, according to MS. Brit. Museum Or. 1389, 4b, our text 
has: R. Hinnana b. Idi. "px myn {mwa ime ywaD PR mIDNDD Awiyn b> 
mya orpon avn by oan on. 

80 Lev. r. 27.6, Tanh. B. 1V,128. 

st Deut. 218, Tanh. ad loc, 

3 Cf, above note 104. 
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doing good deeds?—seems to have been a question openly asked 
during the second half of the third century in religious meeting 
places of Tiberias."8s Here again, just as in the saying of Rab.14 
the use of the term nvna “‘creatures,’”’ and not “‘Israel’’ is most 
noteworthy to the student of universalistic thought in Rabbinic 
theology. To the view of the Church that ceremonies and ritual 
commandments are a punishment for the making of the golden 
calf, the reply is given that the calf actually caused a shortening 
of many precepts and the omission of others, which were origi- 
nally intended to be given to Israel.%5 Through the making of 
the calf they lost festivals and Mizwot, and it is not as the 
Fathers of the Church teach that these were imposed upon them. 
One may have one’s own views as to this method of homoepathic 
apologetics, but one thing is sure, that R. Levi knew the theories 
attached to, or derived from, the Bible narrative of the golden calf. 

The author of the Didascalia endeavors to convince Jewish- 
Christians, who, in common with those from whom the Clemen- 
tine writings emanated, thought very highly of the Sabbath and 
its uniqueness, and who knew and kept the minutiae of its 
observance (Rec. 9.28), of the futility of this observance. The 
following are his two arguments: First of all, if the Sabbath was 
God’s will, then, why were not the old saints of the Bible, before 
the revelation on Mount Sinai, entrusted with the same? Secondly, 
why does not God Himself observe this law.%° These questions 
are of importance for the elucidation of many Haggadic passages 
and teachings. Yet, before turning to these, it may not be unin- , 


_ teresting to point out a few Christian writers who developed a | 
_similar rabulistic's’? with reference to the law of circumcision. 


In the dispute between the Jew Simon and the Christian The- 


83 Eccl. r. 1.4: v"yoay mxoa mbaop awe nyvnad yw min ap. 

54 Cf. note 139. 

55 Pes, r. 220b: nx bin Sxnwrd yd ntapn dw inyt by andy Go nd ‘7 apr 
WYY OY Owyor mvsy “yr NIXy joa ,JUPp NOD WNA ,NoOD joa ppaw wn 49a 
nedw ya inv days. 

186 Didascalia, J.c. 136.3ff. 

187 Cf. Carl Schmidt, /.c. 253. Note: ‘In echt rabulistischer Weise sucht er 
(the author of the Didascalia) etc.’’ There is no reference in Schmidt’s work 
to the authors mentioned above in the text. 
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ophilus,5* which is contemporary with the Didascalia and the 
Clementines, the same objection is raised. Why are not Enoch, 
Noah, Job, or Malkizedek, or even Adam commanded this rite? 
Because all that God wants is the circumcision of the heart! 
The answer to this interpretation of the convenant, which is an 
old argument against Judaism, was given as early as the begin- 
ning of the second century C.E. by R. Ishmael and R. Akiba."9 
The anonymous Haggada enumerates a number of persons, among 
whom the aforementioned Biblical personages are to be found, who 
are said to have been born circumcised. Why was the law of 
circumcision not given to Adam, or included in the Decalogue? 
was asked by heathens of many rabbis. So, by Tinaeus Rufus of 
R. Akiba,?* by Akylas of R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos,’” by the Matrona 
of R. Jose b. Halafta," and by a philosopher of R. Hoshaya in 
Caesarea.*4 In another homily Abraham asks this question of 
God.?% In any case we may see in this argument against the 
circumcision a pagan inheritance on the part of the Church, 
which lived a long life in the polemics against Sabbath observing 
Jewish-Christians, and Christians up to the turn of the fourth 
century. No wonder that the same argument is advanced by the 
author of the Didascalia against the Sabbath. Why did not the 
saints and heroes of the Bible observe the Sabbath? One reply 
can be found in the theory developed in the Haggada that the 
patriarchs of old kept all the minutiae of the law." The Sabbath 


188 Cf. Marmorstein, ‘“‘Juden und Judenthum in der Altercatio Simoni’s 
Judaei et Theophilis Christiani” in Theolog. Tijdschrift XLIX, 1915, pp. 
360-383. 

89 Cf. Marmorstein, /.c. p. 377. 

60 Cf. zbid., p. 378, esp. note 1 and M. Friedlander, Talmudische und 
Patristische Studien, p. 73. 
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12 b, B. B. 10a. ; 

63 Pes. r. 117a. 

64 Gen. r. ch. 11, ed. Theodor p. 94 and Pes. r. 116a (Rabbi). 

6 Gen. r. ch. 46, ed. Theodor p. 480. 

766 Cf. a fuller treatment of this Haggadic idea in my article: ‘‘Quelques 
problems de l’ancienne apologetique juive’”’, in REJ, vol. 68, 1914, 161-174. 
Cf. further Num. r. 14.9. Joseph observed the Sabbath before the law. M. Ps. 
52 ed. Buber. Adam was reprieved on account of the Sabbath; M. Ex. r. 5.18, 
Israelites kept the Sabbath in Egypt. 
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was not given as a burden, but, as all the observances for man’s 
welfare and happiness, it increases holiness.” The second point 
of the Didascalia about God’s observing Sabbath was raised by 
a Min, Gnostic Jew, who attended a Sabbath service in Rome, 
where and when R. Gamaliel and his colleagues from Palestine 
preached on the subject: Whatever God commands others to do, 
He does Himself. Thereupon the Min objected: Your God does 
not keep Sabbath!?6* R. Akiba proves to Tinaeus Rufus"? that 
nature rests on the Sabbath. An anonymous preacher exclaims 
in his sermon on the Sabbath: “‘Is it possible that God did work 
on Sabbath?’’7° These instances may suffice to show that both 
arguments against the Sabbath have been drawn by the author 
of the Didascalia from pagan sources. Further that they are 
preserved in the Haggada with a defence of the Jewish standpoint. 


VI 


Strenuous efforts were made by the Church to fight Jewish- 
Christians and also Christians who could not free themselves 
from the “yoke of the commandments.’”’ Whether the Rabbis 
defended the law against Christians for their sake or in order 
that the poison of antinomism should not penetrate into syna- 
gogues and schools is another question. All rabbis were not so 
tolerant towards the Posh‘e Israel as were R. Simon b. Lakish 
and R. Simon the Pious, for in spite of their faithfulness to the 
Law, they succumbed in other respects, apart from their belief 
in Jesus. Their attitude towards the Holy Scriptures was not the 
correct Jewish standpoint as taught and dogmatized by the 
Synagogue. They, as we can see from the Clementines—and they 
are the most reliable witnesses for the doctrines and feelings of 
the Palestinian-Syrian Jewish-Christians of the third century— 
did not accept the Canon of the Holy Scriptures in its entirety. 
Even parts of the Pentateuch were eliminated as forgeries. Some 
objectionable stories in the life of the forefathers were simply 


167 Mek. 104a, Deut. r. 3.1, R. Hiyya b. Abba. 
108 Ex. r. ch. 30,6. 

169 Gen. r. ch. 11, ed. Theodor. 

170 Pes. r. 187a f. 
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ignored. A conception similar to the teaching of the Didascalia 
that the law of God comprises the Decalogue and the statutes 
issued before the making of the calf crept into the Clementines 
(Rec. 1.36). No adherent of the Jewish synagogue would go so 
far as to say: “Or, supposing the expressions in the Scriptures - 
which are against God and are unjust and false, to be true, they 
did not know his real divinity and power” (Hom. 18.19). One 
notices in perusing the Rabbinic material that in the course of 
the Tannaitic and Amoraic periods various attitudes to the Holy 
Scriptures were manifested. First of all a distinction was made 
between the Decalogue and the rest of the Mosaic legislation, 
the natural laws on one side and the ritual laws on the other side. 
Some others accepted the Pentateuch with the exclusion of 
narratives and stories which for some reason or other did not 
appeal to them. A third group found it necessary, or convenient, 
to eliminate Prophets and Hagiographa. A fourth group accorded 
approval to the Canon of the Holy Scriptures, but did not accept 
the authority and binding power of laws and traditions outside 
these books.*7! 

It is not surprising that R. Simon ben Lakish emphatically 
_ deduces from Ex. 24.12 that the Ten Commandments, the whole 
_ Pentateuch, all commandments in the Mishna, Prophets and 
Hagiographa, and the Talmud, all were given to Moses from 
’ Heaven.*” Since we know R. Simon ben Lakish’s relations to the 
Posh‘e Israel, we can appreciate the motives underlying his 
elaborate defence of all parts of the Bible and post-Biblical 
literature. He surely wanted to convince these straying members 
of the Jewish community that their treatment of the Bible, their 
differentiation between the different parts of the Torah is not 
according to the spirit of the law. How far, or whether he suc- 
ceeded at all with his persuasion and with his tolerance, is not 
recorded. Another teacher of this age, whom we know as spokes- 
man on all problems affecting relations between Judaism and 
Christianity in the third century C.E., R. Joshua ben Levi,173 


™™ For a fuller treatment of these movements cf. my article: ‘Ein fragment 
einer neuen Piska zum Wochenfest und der Kampf gegen das miindliche 
Gesetz’’, in Jeschurun XII, 1925, 34-62. 

172°B, Berd 5a: 173 Cf. above pp. 242 f. 
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affirms the same idea. Bible, Mishna, Halakot, Talmud, Tosefta, 
Haggadot, even a stray saying by a qualified pupil before his 
master, is of Sinaitic origin.‘ This saying, surely an exaggerated 
one, must be taken in the apologetic sense in which it was uttered. 
This teacher’s life was, as we know,'’5 made miserable by Minim, 
who wearied him with their Bible difficulties, blasphemies and 
taunting questions, all amounting to the one argument that the 
Torah has discrepancies, some of which cannot be reconciled. 
Thereupon, he made his declaration. In an anonymous sermon, 
R. Joshua ben Levi’s teaching is deduced from Ex. 34.27 con- 
nected with Hos. 8.12, quoting the very words of the teacher in 

Lydda, without his name.*7 

A full treatment of this subject is contained in a Midrash, 
which was until lately buried in the dust of the Geniza. Dr. L. 
Ginzberg‘? published a Midrash fragment, which he furnishes 
with the title, “‘A Tanhuma-like Midrash to the section 4 a sti 
He overlooked the fact that the author of the Or Zarua, R. Isaac 
ben Moses of Wien,?7? knew this Midrash. Further, that pages 
(a) and (b) belong to the Pesikta, a Cambridge fragment of 
which was discovered and published in an article quoted previ- 
ously."79 This Piska, as far as it can be reconstructed, treats the 
following matters: (1) How many Torot are there? Answer: 
Two; (2) Differences between the two laws; (3) God offered the 
Torah to all the nations of the world; (4) (a) Israel accepted the 
Torah, consequently the covenant is made with them; (b) both 
are threefold (Pentateuch, Prophets and Hagiographa on one 
side, Midrash, Halakot and Haggadot on the other side), all 
are of Sinaitic origin. 

So far the contents of the Piska. No teacher or Haggadist is 
mentioned in our fragment, which may be a matter of accident 
owing to its fragmentary state, yet the date may be ascertained 
by reference to the problem which agitated the contemporaries 


4 Eccl. r. 1.29, 5.7, p. 104, pal. Pea 2.4, Hag. 1.8, Lev. r. 22.1. 
us Cf. b. Ber. 7a, our text reads »pyax, MSS. have xv». 

7 Tanh. B. II, 116, Ex. r. 47.1, Yalk. Ex. 405. 

1177 Ginze Schechter 1, 1928, pp. 18-22. 
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of the previous teachers, e.g. R. Joshua ben Levi and R. Simon 
ben Lakish. This century saw among Jews, or Jewish-Christians, 
“a movement which had many forerunners as well as followers 
who picked and chose, according to their religious beliefs and 
theological preferences, among parts of the Scriptures, or within 
a section of them. Needless to say, the radical wing of these 
factions did away in its entirety with the Oral Law, although the 
Clementines as well as the Didascalia on the one hand and the 
Dialogues on the other hand seem to suggest that some Soferic 
or Rabbinic extensions of some of the laws were observed among 
the Jewish-Christians whose conduct was a thorn in the sides of 
some anti-Jewish writers. Yet, some kind of an opposition, most 
likely as a result of these agitations, crept into Jewish circles and 
groups, homes and schools. 

There has to be mentioned a rather strange sentence of 
R. Adda b. Hanina according to the Babylonian version, or of 


R. Hunja according to the Palestinian version. The first readst®° 


yoy po) An own mwon wbx amd yo Nd Sew wom ed xdnbs 
sim benw pas bw noayw taba, the second?* pi xd dyn ror drow 
saba opp ‘7 an won Awon xdbsw pup. The former sentence 
implies that the books outside the Pentateuch and Joshua were 
given because of Israel’s sin; the latter puts it that were Israel 
free from guilt they would read no more than the Pentateuch; 
Prophets and Hagiographa can be considered as punishment for 
Israel’s sin. There can be no doubt, to judge from the passages 
cited previously, that the sin kar’ é£oxnv was the sin of the calf. 
In spite of the differences between the two texts and the names 
of the teachers we can connect them with the teaching of the 
Didascalia which saw in the ‘‘Repetition of the Law’’ a punish- 
ment. These teacherst* must have heard of the anti-Jewish 
teachings about the effect of the golden calf, and the law being 
a punishment. Just as the contemporary teacher, whose view was 
recorded before,’®3 says that not Sabbath and festivals were the 
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punishment, but the deprivation of additional festivals, so these 
teachers deny the doctrine of the repetition of the law, and 
consider the Prophets and other books, some of them the very 
basis and only justification of the Gospels and Epistles, the 
consequences of that sin. It may be taken for granted that the 
Posh‘e Israel rejected Prophets and Hagiographa—the scarcity 
of quotations from these parts of the Scriptures in the Clementine 
writings bears out quite eloquently the observations of the Jewish 
teachers that these people ignored these parts of the Holy Bible. 

As a result of our investigation, we may establish the follow- 
ing facts. Around the chief seats of Jewish learning and communal 
activities, like Tiberias and Sepphoris, Caesarea and Lydda, 
there were scattered about smaller or larger settlements of 
Jewish-Christians. These stood between two fires, on the one 
side Jews attacked them for their partly separatistic position, 
and Christian leanings, on the other hand they were condemned 
by Gentile-Christians for their Jewish observances and Jewish 
leanings. These latter consisted of more or less scrupulous obser- 
vance of Sabbath and Festivals, circumcision and dietary law, 
purity and impurity in the first instance, for which they earned the 
highest praise in a Jewish teaching of the third century where they 
are called, ‘‘full of observances as a pomegranate.’’ Their interest 
and attachment to their Jewish brethren is manifested by their 
longing to share the official fast-day services, of which, probably, 
some fanatics wanted to deprive them. They most probably took 
part in the ordinary public services as well as in Synagogue life. 
On account of all these virtues they were disliked by teachers 
and bishops of the Church, which is quite natural. The Didascalia 
follows herein the tradition laid down by Paul, and some of the 
more intolerant Apostolic fathers. The polemics against these 
Jewish-Christians developed in a straight line from Paul to the 
Didascalia, just as the Jewish-Christians kept to their old tradi- 
tions from the earliest days of the Church. Here, however, our 
task is limited. We have to investigate and describe the position 
of the Jewish-Christians of the third century with regard to these 
peculiarities of the sect, namely their observances, around which 
revolved the three-fold attack of the Gentile-Christian Church, 
that the Jewish nation was forsaken by God, that the making of 
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the calf deprived the Jews of the privileges granted to them and 
their forefathers in the Holy Scriptures, and, finally, that the 
Law was given as punishment and chastisement for the trans- 
gression and wickedness of the people. Our material shows clearly 
that on the whole these points of accusation and attack are a 
legacy of pagan anti-Jewish polemics and antisemitism, grown on 
the poison-breeding soil of Alexandria, Caesarea, and other Greek 
cities. They were adopted and adapted by Christian teachers, 
who supplied chapters and verses from the Bible. Jewish-Chris- 
tians, rank and file, certainly disliked this method, and defended 
themselves, as Jews, against these highly pernicious, and, accord- 
ing toimpartial judgment, quite unhistorical and unfair doctrines 
and views. There is not much preserved of their counter-actions, 
and what is left has come to us in a Gentile-Christian garb and 
shape. I mean the Clementine writings and the so-called Apostolic 
constitutions. They teach the very interesting fact that Jewish- 
Christians did not give way without struggle but held in 
reverence their old traditions and the hallowed forms of their 
ancestors’ liturgy, until they disappeared, either returning to 
the Synagogue or assimilating with the body of Gentile- 
Christianity. Smaller or larger Jewish-Christian assemblies may 
have survived in Transjordania or in Syria for some generations, 
even after Christianity became the successor to pagan gods. We 
know nothing of them. Anyhow, this possibility accounts for the 
remarkable fact that preachers and luminaries of the Church 
harangued their audiences to refrain from visiting Jewish places 
of worship, from celebrating Jewish festivals, from observances, 
etc. The jealousy of the triumphant Church cannot be explained 
otherwise. Eloquent and honey-mouthed orators become stam- 
merers, full of gall when they mention Jews or refer to Judaism 
in their pulpit utterances or letters. It is no wonder that the 
preachers of the Synagogue took up the cudgels in this fight for 
their sacred religion. Since at least some sayings evince interest 
in these stray members of the Jewish religion, one is right in 
assuming that teachers were not indifferent about the present 
attitude and future fate of these Jewish-Christian communities. 
They hoped to bring them back to the fold, and tried to prevent 
their drifting away. The misconception of Israel’s relation to 
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God, and God’s attitude to Israel, Jewish history and observances, 
Scriptures and expectations, could not leave them cold and indif- 
ferent. If the rabbis did not think of the partly alienated Jewish- 
Christians in the first instance, they perceived the gloomy danger 
looming in the near future for the whole house of Israel. The 
destroyer was not distant, but very near and able to carry discord 
and apostasy into Jewish family life and the Synagogues. Two 
independent witnesses bear out the historical fact that this agita- 
tion against which the teachers of Judaism fought, did not remain 
without serious consequences. A member of the distinguished 
family of Hillel, which nominally ruled in Judea and Galilea, 
was so much attracted by Christian doctrines or advantages 
accrued by professing them that he embraced Christianity and 
forsook the religion of his fathers. Similarly, another writer of 
the Church speaks of the conversion of noble and distinguished 
Jews about the middle of the third century, and of assisting a 
Bishop in his functions. These facts can easily be reconciled with 
the reports to be found in the contemporary Carmen Apolo- 
geticum which breathes pagan and Christianized hatred of Jews 
and Judaism because high-standing, influential Jews, either in 
Rome or in the provinces, agitated against Christianity. This 
must not be understood to mean that Jews instigated a movement 
for the persecution of Christians, but that they may have pro- 
tected, or at least tried to safeguard, the best interest of their 
fellow-Jews against apostates and their satellites on the one hand, 
and against overzealous missionaries on the other hand. 

In spite of this vehement opposition to Jewish customs and 
to the Law on the part of many foes and antagonists the attrac- 
tion of Jewish observances prevailed for considerable time in 
Christianity, no matter whether they were the result of Jewish 
influence or a more or less shadowy legacy of defunct Jewish- 
Christianity. Every honest student of Rabbinic sources must be 
puzzled by a saying of R. Simon ben Lakish, whom we recognized 
as a protector and defender of the Posh‘e Israel, namely Jewish- 
Christians, that a pagan who rests on Sabbath is deserving of 
death.'® How could this teacher derive such a harsh law from 
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Gen. 8.22 (‘‘day and night shall never cease’’) ?. Who were those pa- 
gan and where are they to be found, who endeavored to solemnize 
the Sabbath by resting? Finally, what real objection can be raised 
to Sabbath observance on the part of Gentiles? The situation 
becomes even more complicated if one consults R. Yohanan, the 
leader of this age, and a colleague of R. Simon ben Lakish, whose 
name has been mentioned more than once in the course of this 
essay, and of whom a similarly strange and perplexing statement 
about Gentiles engaged in the study of the Torah is recorded.** In 
spite of this unfriendly attitude towards gentile students of the 
Torah, which, by the way, must be taken asa proof that non-Jews 
tried to learn the Torah, the Written and Oral Law, R. Yohanan 
opposes R. Simon ben Lakish on the subject of the observation 
of the Sabbath by Gentiles. One can further recall the strange 
remark in the Epistle of Peter, that no one who is not circumcised 
can study the Law,'®* which is paralleled by an exactly similar 
saying of Akyla, in his Dialogue with the Emperor.**”? R. Yohanan 
uttered the saying: ‘‘He, who observes the Sabbath according to 
its rules, even though he be an idolator like the generation of 
Enosh, is granted forgiveness of sin.’’§® It is useless, for historical 
and theological studies, to read new ideas into these quotations, 
or to minimize their actual contribution to the knowledge of 
contemporary religious conditions. It remains a fact that Sabbath 
observance was popular even outside the Jewish communities in 
Palestine as well as in the Diaspora, where it attained a special 
significance for the Jewish communities."®? This attraction of the 

8 B. Sanh. 59a: an avn mina pow ony, cf. however b. Hag. 13a 
R. Ami, a pupil of and a successor to R. Yohanan says: 771N 737 0°7010 PR 
o1Dy>; further the view of R. Meir about the pagan, who studies the Torah, 
that he ranks higher than an ignorant High Priest, b. Sanh. 59a and parall., 
finally R. Jeremiah, Sifra on chap. 18, Warsaw 1866, p. 75b. 

186 Epistle of Peter to James, ch. IV: “‘we should not communicate the 
books of his preaching . . . but to one who is good, etc., and who is circum- 
cised and faithful.”’ 
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Sabbath and the attitude of the pagan world to it was viewed 
from different points of view by these teachers of the third 
century. It may have been a matter of temperament, but more 
likely they were guided by actual events, considered and judged 
in the light of contemporary history. However that may be, we 
are surely right in assuming that Sabbath observance penetrated 
the not too wide boundaries of the Jewish congregations. 

How popular the Sabbath was, can be deduced from the limi- 
tations of work on Sunday on the one hand, and the application 
of Jewish laws of Sabbath observance, which is condemned and 
considered as the crime of “‘judaizare,’’ on the other. The time 
of Constantine emphasized the law of refraining from manual 
labour and work. In the year 538 the Jewish mode of observance 
by not riding on Sabbath, not preparing food or avoiding any 
adornments of the house, was opposed. Many synods and councils 
disapproved of the celebration of the day from evening to 
evening. Altogether the Christian Sunday retained or received a 
Jewish outlook, and was considered as a successor to the Sabbath of 
the Old Testament. Some went even further, and made of it a 
weekly Day of Atonement.'®° It shows clearly that the criticism 
of Early Christianity against the Law generally as well as particu- 
larly could not prevail since the Church had to tolerate, and 
fight the translation of the Jewish Sabbath into the Christian 
Sunday for nearly the whole of the first millennium of its existence. 
To Judaism the strict adherence to the law gave life and strength 
to endure, whilst for the Church in her war against her law- 
abiding sections, the victory meant return to barbarism and 
paganism. 


190 Hans v. Schubert, Geschichte der christlichen Kirche in friihen M.A. 
Tiibingen 1920, p. 664. Attention may here be drawn to M. Friedlander, 
Synagoge und Kirche in ihren Anféngen, Berlin, 1908, pp. 34 ff., who offers 
convincing evidence that the observance of the Sabbath gained popularity 
among pagans in the third century C.E. which was looked upon with con- 
siderable disfavour by the teachers of the Church. May be that R. Simon ben 
Lakish and R. Yohanan also had occasion to express their views on this sub- 
ject. Friedlander would have found confirmation of his theory in the material 
discussed in the text, 





ZU DR. MANN’S NEUEN HISTORISCHEN TEXTEN 


SAMUEL KRAUSS, Wien 


ICHT unahnlich seinem grossen Werke The Jews in Egypt 

and in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs hat Dr. Jacob 
Mann auch in seinem neuesten Werke Texts and Studies in 
Jewish History and Literature, Volume I (Hebrew Union College 
Press, Cincinnati 1931) eine grosse Anzahl von neuen Geniza- 
Texten herausgegeben, die noch lange die Fachwissenschaft 
beschaftigen werden. Mit Recht hat Mann die ,,Dokumente, 
die die europdische Judenheit betreffen,’’ an die Spitze seiner 
Sammlung gesetzt, wohl wissend, dass es diese sind, die das 
meiste Interesse erregen und als grosser Gewinn unserer geschicht- 
lichen Kenntnis gewertet werden. Aber gerade diese Texte 
haben nur dann einen historischen Wert, wenn sie unzweifelhaft 
richtig gedeutet werden, und das ist, meiner Meinung nach, 
beziiglich zweier Texte seitens Dr. Mann’s nicht geschehen. Mann 
hat fiir diese Texte so unendlich viel getan, dass es keine Schmal- 
erung seiner Verdienste bedeutet, wenn ich mir erlaube, in zwei 
Fallen von seiner Deutung abzuweichen. Mit diesen zwei Texten 
tritt man ein wenig heraus aus dem inneren Leben des Judentums 
und wird in die Vorgange der Weltpolitik verwickelt, und deshalb 
ist bei der Behandlung dieser Texte eine besondere Vorsicht nétig. 
Ich gebe nun meine Auffassung dariiber, in der Hoffnung, dass 
die Mitforscher mir zustimmen werden. 


I. EIN NEUER CHAZARENBRIEF 


Zwei unvollstandig erhaltene Briefe, die er unter No. I gibt, 
»are evidently both written to Byzantium’; so Mann, S. 10. 
Der Ausdruck ist schon in Ansehung des zweiten Briefes irre- 
fiihrend, denn da heisst es ja ausdriicklich (S. 25, Zeile 1) Ty) 
Tp mw pd yr, folglich ist der Brief an eine jiidische Autoritat 


geschrieben worden, und zwar an Hisdai ibn Shaprut, wie Mann 
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richtig erkannt hat, und somit ware der richtige Ausdruck 
gewesen: geschrieben in byzantinischer Angelegenheit, denn der 
Brief beriihrt eine Judenverfolgung in Otranto (Siid-Italien), wo 
damals die Byzantiner herrschten. Doch, mir ist es zu tun um 
den ersten Brief, der nach Mann (S. 10) ,,is addressed to a lady 
of great power and influence.’’ Nach ihm ist es ferner ,,evident,”’ 
dass die Personen, die angesprochen werden, die Kaiserin Helena 
sind und ihr Gemahi Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos (912-959) ; 
es wird ndmlich in dem Verso des Briefes auch ein m&chtiger 
Konig angesprochen, der in poetanisch hymnischer Manier sehr 
verherrlicht wird. Es steht namlich des Weiteren fest, dass 
Romanos Lekapenos (919-944), der Vater der Kaiserin, eine 
Judenverfolgung in Szene gesetzt hat, und nun denkt sich 
Mann die Sache so, dass im neuen Geniza-Texte der jiidische 
Staatsmann Hisdai ibn Shaprut die Helena bittet, gegen die 
Juden gnadig zu sein. Vorsichtiger Weise sagt Mann (S. 11), 
dass nach der Ueberwindung des Romanos, der bekanntlich 
abgesetzt wurde, Hisdai eine giinstige Gelegenheit gefunden 
habe, um das ,,k6nigliche Paar’’ (the royal couple), ganz besonders 
aber die allmachtige Helena, um Toleranz gegen die Juden zu 
bitten. 

In Wirklichkeit steht von all diesen Dingen nichts im Briefe, 
das heisst, wohl wird eine Frau angefleht,? aber man weiss nicht 
warum und wer sie ist; ganz besonders aber steht kein Wort von 
Byzanz und dessen Herrscherpaar. Am Ende ware es doch ein 
sonderbarer Schritt des in Cordova sitzenden jiidischen Dip- 
lomaten gewesen, sich in einer Staatsaffare mit Umgehung des 
kaiserlichen Gemahls an die Gemahlin zu wenden. Dieses Vorge- 
hen hat Mann in keiner Weise motiviert, denn das allein, dass 
die Helena allmachtig war, ist doch fiir den fremden Diplomaten 
kein Grund, den Kaiser selbst zu ignorieren. Handelt es sich 


* Dass iiberhaupt eine Frau angesprochen wird, geht nur aus einigen 
Verbalformen wie *¥>in, »wbwn, *xbon (Recto Zeile 11, 13, 15) hervor, und 
demgemiass miissen natiirlich auch andere Verbalformen des Stiickes weiblich 
gelesen werden; aber im Grunde genommen fehlt die direkte Bezeugung, dass 
eine Frau angesprochen wird. Erst in Verso Zeile 8 steht naalin], wie man 
sieht: erganzt. Dennoch nehme ich fiir sicher an, dass die Ansprache an eine 
Frau gerichtet ist. 
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um Toleranz gegen die Juden, so war doch von dem fein gebilde- 
ten, humanen Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos, der auch als 
Schriftsteller bekannt ist, mehr Milde zu erwarten, als von der 
gewalttatigen Helena, die zumal das System ihres eigenen Vaters 
umwerfen miisste. Aber davon abgesehen—in welcher Sprache 
soll der an die Helena gerichtete Brief geschrieben worden sein? 
Mann spricht sich in keiner Weise dariiber aus. Es ist freilich 
leicht anzunehmen, dass wir in dem Geniza-Texte nicht das 
Original vor uns haben, sondern eine Bearbeitung oder Ueberset- 
zung—sollte das aber nicht irgendwie zu erkennen oder gar 
angemerkt sein? Mann selbst (S. 8, Anmerkung 11) spricht von 
einem bei R. Juda al-Barceloni erwahnten Brief eines Juden 
aus Konstantinopel, von dem es heisst, er ware in seiner Sprache 
Qnwba) geschrieben worden, wozu Mann mit Recht bemerkt, 
derselbe sei urspriinglich griechisch geschrieben worden.? Nichts 
dergleichen wird bemerkt bei unserem Briefe, der angeblich an 
eine byzantinische Kaiserin geschrieben worden ist. Ja, es kommt 
noch schlimmer: Was soll jene poetanisch hebraische Hymne, 
die angeblich an den Kaiser geschrieben worden ist? War auch 
sie berechnet, aus dem Hebrdischen ins Griechische iibersetzt 
zu werden? Man sieht, wie ungereimt all das klingt. Und noch 
eins: Sollte der jiidische Diplomat am Hofe des Kalifen zu 
Cordova nicht gewusst haben, dass der byzantinische Herrscher 
politisch richtig ,,Kaiser” und nicht ,,K6énig” tituliert wird? In 
einer Bittschrift, in einer Lobhymne ist es doch unpassend, den 
hdheren Titel zu verschweigen! Und gleichwohl wissen wir, dass 
seit der friihesten r6mischen Zeit das Wort ,,Kaiser’’ (1D°p) auch 
in die hebradische Diktion eingedrungen ist. Man wende nicht 
ein, dass anderen Teils der byzantinische Herrscher sich mit 
Vorliebe griechisch basileus genannt hat, denn das war nur 
der archaisierende einheimische Stil; fiir die Fremden und ganz_ 
besonders fiir die Diplomaten war der Herrscher des ostrémischen 
Reiches durchaus nur der ,,Kaiser.’’ Mit all dem wollen wir 


2 Mann hat itibersehen, dass ich frither diese Bemerkung gemacht habe; 
s. meinen Artikel: Ein neuer Text zur byzantinisch-jiidischen Geschichte, in 
Byz.-neugriech. Jahrbiicher, 1928/9, S. 59; vgl. auch in REJ Band 87, 1929, S. 2. 
Siehe auch in Kirjat Sepher, X, 452. 
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gezeigt haben, wie unwahrscheinlich die Deutung ist, die Mann 


diesem Texte gibt. i 
Natiirlich ist in dem neuen Geniza-Texte ,,Byzanz’”’ oder 


Aehnliches in keiner Weise erwahnt, und noch weniger der 
Name ,,Helena”’ oder der ihres kaiserlichen Gemahls oder Vaters. 
All das ist nur erraten. Nichts zwingt uns, diesen Text auf Byzanz 
in der Weise zu deuten, wie es Mann getan hat; ja, die vorge- 
brachten Griinde verbieten es geradezu, diese Deutung anzuneh- 
men. Auch die Aufhebung einer Religionsverfolgung ist darin 
nicht angedeutet. Alles, was wir aus dem stark fragmentierten 
Texte erfahren kénnen,3 ist etwa Folgendes: Am Schlusse des 
Recto sind, wie Mann selbst angibt (S. 22), noch leserlich die 
beiden Worte [07127 yas ,,Land der Chasaren.” Daraus folgt 
ohne Weiteres der notwendige Schluss, dass auch dieser Brief 
in das Land der Chasaren gesandt worden ist. Ich zweifle nicht, 
dass auch dieser Brief von Hisdai ibn Shaprut gesandt worden 
ist. Ein sicherer Beweis ist dafiir da in den Worten (S. 23, Zeile 
18): ,,Ich benachrichtige die Majestat des K6nigs, meines 
Herrn, dass sein werter Brief bei Abd ar-Rahman, Konig von 
Sepharad (Spanien), angelangt ist’; nun war aber am Hofe 
Abd ar-Rahmans keiner sonst, der so schreiben konnte, ausser 
dem uns wohlbekannten Hisdai ibn Shaprut. Er bittet um zwei 
Dinge«* [Schutz] fiir den kleinen Rest aus Israel, der bei euch 
(oadxs) geblieben ist von der Gefangenschaft und der Belagerung;: 
,und Gott... hat dir geboten,® sie nicht abzulenken von der 
Grenze ihrer Gesetze und sie nicht abzustossen von dem Pfade 
ihrer Vorschriften, an denen sie hangen’’; das heisst wohl: nicht 
zugeben, dass sie gezwungen werden, von ihrer Religion abzu- 
weichen. . .,,Wenn du nun erfiillest dieses berechtigte Ver- 
langen,’ indem du deine Fliigel iiber sie ausbreitest,. . . dann 


3 Kine Facsimile-Wiedergabe, damit wir mehr oder besser lesen kénnten, 
ist leider gerade bei diesem Stiicke nicht beigegeben worden. 

4 Das steht deutlich in den Worten abun onatn tw sya... doxv[>] usw. 
(Recto Zeile 1.2). 

5’ Mannerganzt Recto Z. 6 [1] x07 jn) "awn 40, besser, wie ich glaube, [7] x7 
denn neben °aw ist besser ein kriegerischer Ausdruck. 

6 Statt ox, das keinen Sinn gibt, ist 7)¥ zu lesen. 

7 ywp[n] bswa. Mann bereits macht darauf aufmerksam, dass eine ahnliche 
Phrase vorkommt in Hisdai’s Brief an Konig Joseph; umsomehr hatte doch 
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setze ein Einen von deinen Sklaven (das heisst: einen héheren 
Beamten),® auf dass sein Auge standig iiber sie wache,? und 
lass’ ausser ihm Niemandem die Vollmacht, sie [zum Schlechten] 
zu bertihren,’° vielmehr soll dein herrlicher Name iiber sie genannt 
werden, auf dass ihre Widersacher aufhoren, sie zu bedrangen,™ 

. . weiss ich doch, dass du alles vermagst und dass dir nichts 
fehlschlagt” . . . Darin aber wird gross sein dein Ruf und der 
Ruf des Kénigs, meines Herrn, und wird dringen bis an die 
Enden der Erde? ...Der Gott Israels aber kennt meine 
verborgenen Gedanken und die Reinheit meiner Regungen’’™ 
. . . Die Ernennung eines besonderen Beamten fiir den bedrang- 


Mann erkennen sollen, dass der Adressat auch hier derselbe chasarische 
K6nig ist! Es liessen sich aber noch mehr Aehliehkeiten finden, z. B. 77 
nxt nism *mpn im Kuzri-Brief (so nenne ich den bekannten Hisdai’schen 
Brief, der zu Juda ha-Levi’s ,,Kuzri” angeschlossen zu sein pflegt) und o’pipna 
nya nasa bei Mann Recto Zeile 2. Ferner im Kuzri-Brief die Frage, ob die 
zu Chazarien nahe liegenden 0°8 das Judentum angenommen haben oder 
nicht; dazu vgl. bei Mann Recto Z. 10 o7 »~ b> *pina. Dieses Wort ist nicht 
mit ,,Inseln’” zu iibersetzen, wie man wohl tut (z. B. Kohn S., Héber Kutfor- 
rdsok usw., Hebr. Quéllen und Daten zur Geschichte Ungarns, magyarisch, 
Budapest, 1881, S. 21), sondern, nach echt biblischem Gebrauch: Gestade 
oder Gebiete des Meeres.—Ich bemerke, dass ich den Kuzri-Brief beniitze 
in der Ausgabe Liber Cosri von I. Metz, Hamburg, 1838, auf dem hebr. Titel- 
blatt richtiger Hannover, 5598. Die Ausgabe des Kuzri von A. Zifroni steht 
mir augenblicklich nicht zur Verfiigung. 

8 o-ay in Bezug auf einen Kénig sind, nach biblischem Sprachgebrauch, 
hdhere Beamte, wie Vesiere und Statthalter. 

9 Ich erganze Ende von Zeile 12 und Anfang von Zeile 13: [ivy owv] 
amsy an[n] nach Deut. 11.12, wo zwar etwas anders, aber in demselben Sinne; 
die letzteren zwei Worte stehen schon bei Mann. 

ro Zu oa yd erganze sinngemass ny >. 

t ond —pxnd stimmt iiberein mit 71x07, das ich oben angenommen habe. 

% Mann erganzt man nore[a mmKp Jon] Ia Ndi; ich mochte lieber erganzen 
'n now [nwyp qoo] nach Gen. 11.6, also mit blossem Accusativ, umsomehr, 
als eine Rection mit 3, die gleich folgt, nicht wiederholt werden soll in einer 
andern Verbindung. 

3 Ende von Zeile 16 und Anfang von Z. 17 erginze ich: mb7an) nxt) 
s;nhyiow nach Analogie von myim gleich daneben. Die Mehrzahl myn» kann 
man in den modernen Sprachen nur mit Einzahl ,,Ruf’’ (fame) tibersetzen. 

™ Zu °D*yd jpn vel. PD vpn Gen. 21.5; der Ausdruck ist sehr schén. Der 
Text bricht hier ab nicht nur, weil er fragmentiert ist, sondern auch inhaltlich, 
und das erschwert die Erkenntnis des Sinnes, 
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ten ,,Rest’’ Israels ist offenbar die zweite Bitte, die der Brief- 
schreiber an die hohe Dame richtet. 

Wer die hochstehende Frau sei, um deren Schutz gebeten 
wird, ist schwer zu erraten; nach einem Ausdruck, der im Texte 
weiter unten vorkommt: n723, wire ich geneigt, in ihr die 
Mutter des gegenwartig regierenden chasarischen K6nigs zu 
sehen. Damit stimmt, dass sie nirgends gerade heraus ,,K6nigin” 
genannt wird; allerdings wird auch der Konig nicht in Verhaltnis 
eines Sohnes zu ihr gesetzt. Diese Frau muss nicht nur sehr 
fromm gewesen sein, wie wir ja dies beim ganzen bekehrten 
chasarischen K6nigshause voraussetzen miissen, sondern auch 
klug-und von hoher Bildung, denn Hisdai spricht ausdriicklich 
von ihrer Vernunft und setzt auch bei ihr voraus, dass sie zu 
den Leuten gehért, die nichts Sehnlicheres wiinschen, als dass 
ihr Name in der Nachwelt erhalten bleibe.%® Eine der ahnliche 
Frau kennen wir tatsdchlich aus der chasarischen Geschichte, 
denn in Schechter’s ,,Unknown Khazar Document’’” ist die 
Frau eines chasarischen Grossen, Serah mit Namen, die treibende 
Kraft in der Judaisierung ihres Mannes, sie ist es, die ihn ,,lehrt,”’ 
verbunden mit ihrem Vater, der ihn ebenfalls ,,lehrt’’ den Weg 
des Lebens. Dass man an eine solche Frau hebraisch schreiben 
kann, in unserem Falle etwa an die Mutter des Kénigs Joseph, 
der doch der Empfanger des bekannten Hisdai’schen Briefes 
ist, versteht sich von selbst. Sie wird auch Verstandnis gehabt 
haben fiir die poetanische Lobeshymne, mit der, ihr Sohn(?), der 
chasarische K6nig, von demselben Schreiber bedacht wurde, 
und es ist nun auch begreiflich, dass die beiden Briefe, ich meine 
der an die hochstehende Frau und der an den KOnig, vereint 
abgeschickt wurden, und zwar, wie ich vermute, via Konstan- 


8 Verso Zeile 8. nna) ist dasselbe wie 7°21, das bekanntlich auch die 
Mutter des regierenden Kénigs bedeutet (s. Gesenius s. v. Ich bemerke, dass 
in Ben Jehuda, Thesaurus, S. 689 unter n31 diese Bedeutung nicht steht, wohl 
aber S. 680 unter 7721; wenn meine Vermutung richtig ist, muss das berichtigt 
werden). 

6 Verso Zeile 5ff. 

7 JQR NS III, 204. Diesem Texte ist auch ein photographisches Facsimile 
beigegeben, darum konnte ich in meinem Werke Studien zur byz. 7. Geschichte 
(Wien 1914) S, 152 und in meinem Handexemplar einige Erganzungen dazu 
geben. 
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tinopel durch ein Schiff, das gerade von dort nach Spanien 
gekommen war.'® Das alles aber ware unverstandlich, wenn die 
Adressatin eine byzantinische Kaiserin gewesen ware, die méglicher 
Weise gegen den kaiserlichen Gemahl regiert. 

Wir haben gesehen, dass den Gegenstand der Bitte irgend 
eine Verfolgung bildet, die den ,,Rest” (nwb») betraf, der noch 
bei ,,euch’”’ (aa>xx) von der Gemeinde Israels iibrig geblieben 
ist. Ich beziehe das auf den ,,Rest’’ der bosporanischen Juden, die 
von einer Seite angegriffen worden sind ,,und in Gefangenschaft 
und Belagerung’”’ gekommen waren, ganz bestimmt infolge ihres 
Glaubens, da im Texte gleich darauf von ihrer Anhanglichkeit 
an ihren alten Glauben gesprochen wird. Etwas Aehnliches 
ereignete sich noch im Jahre 986, nach einem interessanten 
Dokument aus Daghestan,’® da aus Kiew in Religionsangelegen- 
heiten Boten gekommen waren nach Tamatarcha, das alte 
Phanegoria, jetzt Taman. Das Jahr 986 fiihrt um etwa eine 
Generation iiber diejenige Zeit hinaus, die wir bei Hisdai ibn 
Shaprut ansetzen, beweist aber, dass es damals noch Reste dieser 
alten bosporanischen Judenheit gegeben hat. Um 948, da der 
bekannte Brief Hisdai’s an den Chasarenkonig geschrieben wurde, 
wird dieser Rest ein noch starkerer gewesen sein. Der Angriff, 
der auf diese Juden unternommen wurde, kann, wenn nicht von 
mohammedanischer Seite, so doch von den damals noch heid- 
nischen Russen ausgefiihrt worden sein; am wahrscheinlichsten 
aber ist es, dass Byzanz hier seine Hand im Spiele hatte, da es 
stets zur Politik dieses Reichs gehdrt hatte, die ,,Barbaren”’ auf 
einander zu hetzen, und da es ferner auf diese Gegenden nérdlich 
vom Schwarzen Meere immer Anspriiche erhob. Nichts hindert 
uns, die Andeutung unseres Textes direkt auf die Verfolgung 
des Romanos zu beziehen (siehe oben), und zwar in dem Sinne, 
wie der arabische Klassiker Mas‘udi diesen Vorfall kennt, dessen 
Worte lauten:° ,,Und viele Juden von den iibrigen Landern 


18 Vel. Verso Zeile 1 7uNn usw. 

19 Mitgeteilt in Note 23 bei Graetz, Grech/ dite V. Band, 4. Auflage, S. 547, 
wo die Worte npn nm 1172 zu vergleichen sind mit }"1) n73 bei Mann Recto 
Zeile 10. 

20 Hebrdisch mitgeteilt in A. Kahana, Sifrut ha historia ha-Jisr’ehit 1, 53 
und daraus auch bei Mann im vorliegenden Werke S. 11 Anm. 15. ,,Kénig”’ 
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der Ismaeliten und von Rum (=Byzanz) schlossen sich ihm an 
(das heisst: fliichteten sich zum Kénige der Chasaren), denn im 
Jahre 332 (der Hegra, das ist 943 A. M.) iibte der K6nig Romanos 
Zwang aus gegen die Juden in seinem Lande, um sie in die 
christliche Religion einzufiihren.”’ 

Die Verfolgung diirfte zwar mit dem Regierungsende des 
Romanos aufgehért haben (944), aber eine Erneuerung derselben 
in dem theokratisch regierten Byzanz, das immer dieselben 
Tendenzen zeigte, ist gewiss nicht ausgeschlossen. Den in Rede 
stehenden Brief Hisdais miissen wir jedenfalls nach dem ersten 
seit jeher aus dem ,,Kusari’’ bekannten ansetzen, da die Ver- 
bindung mit dem Chasarenkénig bereits hergestellt ist. Schiffe 
aus Konstantinopel kénnen mindestens einmal im Jahre nach 
Spanien gekommen sein, und Hisdai hatte jedes Jahr die Méglich- 
keit, via Konstantinopel an den Chasarenhof zu schreiben. 
Nehmen wir fiir dieses spatere Schreiben etwa das Jahr 950 an, 
so kann noch immer die Verfolgung vom Jahre 943 nachgewirkt 
haben, oder es setzte eine neue Verfolgung ein. Als ihre Opfer 
haben wir diejenigen Juden ins Auge zu fassen, die nahe dem 
Chasarenreiche gewohnt hatten, also die -alten bosporanischen 
Juden, und das ist der ,,Rest,’’ den Hisdai meint. Sie werden in 
die Gnade der hochstehenden Frau gestellt, nach meiner Ansicht 
in die Gnade der Mutter des nun regierenden Kénigs Joseph. 
Nun berichtet aber eben dieser Joseph, in dem langst bekannten 
Chasarenbriefe,?" dass sein Reich drei Hauptstadte besitze, und 
an erster Stelle nennt er diejenige, in der die Kénigin mit ihren 
Magden und Verschnittenen residiere; dieser Teil sei 50 Quadrat- 
Parasangen gross, die Vorstadte und die nahe gelegenen Dorfer 


(und nicht ,,Kaiser’’?) Romanos in diesem Texte braucht nicht aufzufallen, 
denn das ist der arab. bzw. hebr. Stil; was ich oben bemerkt habe, bezieht 
sich nur auf den diplomatischen Stil, den Hisdai nicht konnte ausser Acht 
lassen. 

21> m95p J)na *> w ,,ich habe in meinem K6nigreich drei Stadte” (so 
ist hier n170 zu tibersetzen nach arab. Sprachgebrauch); ,,in der einen wohnt 
die Konigin (n2bem)”’ usw. Harkavy’s Version befindet sich in Russische 
Revue V1, 71ff. In Mann’s Texte Recto Zeile 15 44°51 owp3 [nv]n> muss ich 
5») wértlich fassen: Bezirk; Mann, der sich dariiber nicht aussert, scheint 
es wie in Gen. 12.13 74512 aufgefasst zu haben. 
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hinzugerechnet. In der von Harkavy herausgegebenen Version 
heisst es noch an dieser Stelle: ,,Das ist mein Geburtsort,” das 
ist: Joseph residiert in dem dort angegebenen dritten Teile, weiss 
aber seine Mutter, die friihere K6énigin, in dem erst genannten 
Teile. Denn dass es sich nicht um eine blosse Residenzstadt 
handelt, sondern um eine ganze Provinz, haben wir ja soeben 
aus dem Wortlaut des Briefes erkannt. Demnach hatte die 
K6niginmutter im Lande Chasarien irgend etwas wie ein besonderes 
Lehen oder eine Art Witwensitz. Und das fiigt sich gut ein in 
den nun bekannt gewordenen neuen Text. Die hohe Frau wird 
yon Hisdai nicht nur gebeten, dass sie nicht zugebe, dass die 
armen Verfolgten ihre Religion verlassen miissen, sondern auch, 
dass sie ihren eigenen Beamten iiber sie setze, auf dass sie ,,ihr 
Leben fristen kénnen in deinem Bezirke’” (qb*b:n). Das alles 
fiigt sich gut bei einer Frau, von der wir wissen, dass sie ein 
eigenes Territorium beherrschte; die erforderlichen Massnahmen 
hingen durchaus nur von ihr ab. 

Anschliessend an diese Worte findet sich etwas, womit Hisdai 
auf sein Betragen gegeniiber den Christen in Cordova hinweist. 
Mann, der an eine Frau in Byzanz denkt, lasst damit gesagt 
sein, dass auch er, Hisdai, die Macht habe, mit den in seinem 
Lande befindlichen Christen Gutes oder Schlechtes zu tun, er 
tue aber nur Gutes mit ihnen. Das ware ein Argument, um fiir 
den Schutz der Juden in Byzanz wirksam bitten zu diirfen. 
Dieser Pragmatismus bleibt auch dann bestehen, wenn, wie wir 
behaupten, die angeredete Frau eine Chasarenfiirstin ist, denn 
schliesslich sind diejenigen Juden, die ihrem Schutze anempfohlen 
werden, Opfer der christlich-byzantinischen Verfolgungswut, und 
so teilt ihr Hisdai mit, dass am andern Ende Europas auch die 
Glaubensgenossen der Verfolger auf Schutz angewiesen sind, 
und er, der jiidische Machthaber, tue ihnen nichts zu Leide, was 
jene selbst bezeugen kénnen. Damit erhalt die chasarische Frau 
quasi eine politische Deckung gegeniiber dem damals noch 
machtigen byz. Reiche. 

An und fiir sich sind jedoch die Worte dieses Passus im neuen 
Texte sehr schwierig, was wohl hauptsachlich darauf zuriick- 
zufiihren ist, dass die Stelle fragmentiert ist und dass besonders 
die Fortsetzung fehlt. Vor allem treten diese Worte ganz unver- 
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mittelt auf, und sodann sind die Worte (S. 22, Z. 20) »>mnx 7D 
ynaba TWP ganz unverstandlich. Auf wen bezieht sich das 


Suffix in wnaba? Mann merkt an: ,,Evidently the Caliph, but 
perhaps the chief bishop of the Christian population of Cordova 
and Andalusia is meant with whom Hisdai maintained friendly 
relations.’”” Aber weder der Caliph noch der Bischof wird im 
Texte angedeutet. Bevor ich mich in vage Vermutungen einlasse, 
die mir allerdings in den Sinn kommen, beschliesse ich diesen 
Punkt mit einem non liquet. 


II. Neue NACHRICHTEN UBER DAvID REUBENI 


Sein drittes Stiick iiberschreibt Mann mit den Worten ,,A 
Messianic Excitement in Sicily and other parts of Southern 
Europe”’ (S. 34ff.). Das Jahr ist in dieser Ueberschrift vorlaufig 
nicht angegeben. Im Laufe seiner Abhandlung bemerkt Mann 
(S. 38), dass der betreffende Text eher in das 12. Jahrhundert 
denn in das 13. gehdre; er verfallt damit, wie ich glaube, in den 
Fehler vieler Autoren, die geneigt sind, einen von ihnen gefundenen 
Text mit aller Gewalt in eine méglichst hohe Zeit hinaufzuriicken. 
Gerade unser Text, der ziemlich gut erhalten ist und nur am 
Anfange und Ende beschadigt ist, bietet des geographischen 
und historischen Stoffes soviel, dass seine zeitliche ZugehGrigkeit 
zu einer bestimmten Epoche sehr gut ermittelt werden kann. 
Nur voriibergehend streift Mann die Méglichkeit, dass es sich 
um die spanisch-habsburgische Periode (1516-1700) handelt, 
eine Méglichkeit, die er aus dem Grunde verwirft, weil im Texte 
Ungarn als selbststandiges K6nigreich erwahnt wird. Wir werden 
sehen, dass das kein Grund ist und dass gerade hierin der Schltissel 
des Verstandnisses steckt. Um richtig sehen zu k6nnen, miissen 
wir indes eine grdéssere Analyse des Textes vornehmen. 

Ein hochschwangeres jiidisches Weib auf Sicilien, naher in 
dem Orte Catania, erfahrt am eigenen Leibe allerlei unverstindliche 
Zeichen und Wunder, hat Visionen und ruft zur Busse auf. 
Letzteres ist an und fiir sich die Trance einer messianischen 
Zeit, denn also haben es die Schwarmer zu allen Zeiten getan, 
von Johann dem Taufer und Jesus angefangen bis—Ascher 
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Lammlein (um 1502), der dasselbe tat.?? Hierin also liegt kein 
Moment der Zeitbestimmung. Aber das hysterische Weib fiihrte 
besonders Ein Experiment mehrmals aus: auf einem ihr gehérigen 
oder zu ihr gebrachten Zeug, im Texte mv oder auch pba 
genannt, erscheinen immer wieder Gottesnamen und _heilige 
Spriiche, und das scheint mir ein sicherer Hinweis zu sein auf 
David Reubeni, zu dessen Hoheitszeichen unter anderem eine 
sch6ne seidene Fahne gehérte, ihm von einer vornehmen Frau 
in Neapel geschenkt und mit dem Dekalog beschrieben.#? Der 
zeitgendssische Chronist Joseph ha-Kohen sagt es rund heraus:74 
»—r machte sich kunstvoll gewirkte Fahnen und schrieb die 
heiligen Namen (wapn mow) darauf.’’ Demnach kann es nicht 
zweifelhaft sein, wen das Weib mit dem Worte wipn meint, das 
sie stets im Munde fiihrt;?5 in ihrer Einbildung wurde sie von 
David Reubeni inspiriert, dem der Name ,,der Heilige’’ wohl 
gebiihrte, weil er soviel fastete und sich kasteite und den man 


22 Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘Emek Habaca, ed. M. Letteris, Wien 1852, S. 93 
niois 1719. usw. Vel. die Uebersetzung und Anmerkung von M. Wiener S. 203, 
wonach diese Sache von der des David Reubeni, von der wir sprechen werden, 
zu trennen ist. i 

23 ‘‘Sippur David ha-Reubeni” ed. Neubauer in Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles 
II. 166, Zeile 21. Die vornehme Dame soll Benvenida Abravanel gewesen 
sein. Da steht, dass auf die Fahne der Dekalog eingewirkt war, so auch z07d., 
S. 197, Zeile 7, wo iibrigens auch eine zweite Fahne beschrieben wird, aber in 
Dibre ha-Jamim des Joseph ha-Kohen (Lemberg 1859, eine leider fehlerhafte 
Ausgabe) S. 19a des II. Teiles steht wpm niov nx ondy arn> ,,und er schrieb 
auf sie (auf die Fahnen) die heiligen Namen,” und so auch in ‘Emek Habaca 
S. 97. Vgl. nun den neuen Text bei Mann S. 39, Zeile 13, dass auf dem Tallith 
der hysterischen Frau plétzlich zu sehen waren die Buchstaben *38 und hernach 
drei Jods in Form von ** und andere derartige Dinge. Aus dem ganzen ,,Sippur’”’ 
ist zu ersehen, dass die Fahnen in dieser Geschichte eine grosse Rolle spielen; 
sowohl der K6nig als die Kénigin von Portugal fragen nach dem Wesen dieser 
Fahnen (ed. Neubauer S. 194 und 195); darum sehe ich ein sicheres Zeichen 
der Gleichheit zwischen dem ,,Sippur’’ und dem Mann’schen Text. Beschrei- 
bung ferner in ,,Sippur’’ S. 212. 

24Sonst aber weicht Joseph ha-Kohen in wesentlichen Dingen sowohl 
von Farissol (s. Graetz in MGWJ 1856 S. 213) als auch vom ,,Sippur’’ ab; 
s. weiter unten. 

25 Mann S. 39, 40, 41, mindestens dreimal. Mann gibt nicht an, wer dieser 
»Heilige” sein soll; ein Messias wird doch nicht so genannt! 
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vielfach fiir den versprochenen Erléser hielt.?* Da sich dieser 
mysteridse Mann viel in Rom, in Siid-Italien und in sonstigen 
Orten dieses Landes herumgetrieben hatte, mag das Weib in 
Catania von ihm-und seinen Taten was gehért haben und phan- 
tasierte von ihm in der angegebenen Weise. Und auf wen sollte 
die Bezeichnung ,,der K6nig, der verborgen (11) war’’ besser 
passen, als auf diesen Mann? . 

Der Text geht namlich wie folgt weiter: Wahrend noch der 
Briefschreiber im Begriffe ist, diese ,,Prophezeiungen” (des 
Weibes) niederzuschreiben, kommt—es war der 28. Tishri (Jahr 
nicht angegeben)—ein Fremder (ty\y)?7 aus Morea, und zwar 
auf einem mit ,,contrabbanda”’ gefiillten Schiff (s. weiter unten), 
ist iiber das Treiben der Juden erstaunt?® und berichtet ihnen, 
,euer’”’ verborgener Konig hat an den Ko6nig von Spanien und 
Deutschland (im Texte 105s Alemanno) und an all ,,jene” 
K6nigreiche mittels Sendboten Schreiben (a°an>) geschickt, in 
denen er sie auffordert, dieselben Schreiben von Land zu Land 
und von Kénig zu K6énig gelangen zu lassen, ja, seine Sendboten 
zu unterstiitzen, damit sie, zu allen jiidischen Gemeinden gelangt, 
die Juden auffordern, nach Jerusalem zu ziehen, ohne dass die 
K6nige sie zuriickhalten oder ihnen sonst was Schlechtes tun; 
auch besagten die Schreiben noch, dass die Reichen all ihre 
Habe verkaufen und den Armen (das Reisegeld) geben sollen, 
damit ich (der Stil verwandelt sich hier zur direkten Rede), 
nach Jerusalem gekommen, euch nicht mit einander hadernd 


26 ‘mek habaca I. c. 

27 Vgl. Salomo Lurja zu Baba Kamma IV, 9; Elia Levita in Tishbi s. v. 
yown und ty>; meine Notiz in Geschichte der jiid. Aerzte (Wien 1930) S. 36. 
In unserem Falle und nach meiner Ansetzung (s. weiter unten) ist zu bedenken, 
dass seit dem Falle Konstantinopels im Jahre 1204 sowohl auf der griechischen 
Halbinsel als auf den griech. Inseln viele Italiener wohnten, da diese Gegenden 
unter venetianische Herrschaft gekommen waren. In unserem Falle kann 
fiiglich ein Grieche gemeint sein. In Eldad ha-Dant, rec. Elchanan (in ed. D. H. 
Miiller S. 43) wird gesagt, die vom Stamme Reuben sprechen in der heiligen 
und in der ty? Sprache; weiter unten die vom Stamme Simeon: in der heiligen 
Sprache ryba yy pwan; folglich ryb =griechisch. 

28 Recto Zeile 11 mon mm; doch kann die Meinung auch die sein, dass 
der ,,Fremde,”’ der, wie sichs zeigen wird, aus Spanien berichtet, sich wundert, 
dass es in Sicilien iiberhaupt noch Juden gibt und dass sie nicht mitgerissen 
wurden in das Ungliick ihrer Briider in Spanien. 
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finde.?? Das alles erzahlte und beschwor jener, Fremde, und 
richtig—nach einigen Tagen sind die Sendboten auch hieher 
(nach Catania) gekommen;3° da aber der Gouverneur?! den 
Wirrwarr (d:aban) sah, der in Spanien geschehen—hatten doch 
dort ungezaéhlte Tausende schon am Neumond Tishri sich 
versammelt gehabt und sind nach Jerusalem gezogen3*—so 
liessen sie die Leute des Bischofs nicht ziehen; nun sagte ihm 
aber der Mann der Schriften :33 Wisse, was du tust (d. h. du bist 
dafiir verantwortlich), worauf er (milder geworden) antwortete: 
Ich halte euch (Juden) nicht zuriick, aber euer Geld miisst ihr 
mir tibergeben! Darauf sie: Gerne (1¥73). (Was weiter geschehen, 
wird nicht angegeben).3—Der Text war auch bisher nicht in 
Ordnung, nun aber gibt es eine plétzliche Wendung, indem 
vorerst die Sendboten beschrieben werden: ,,Es waren aber die 
Sendboten von den Verborgenen (anim), und ihrer waren 
zweihundert Reiter, und zwodlf von ihnen3s waren besonders 


29 Z, 22 o->nop ons NxON Nd). Mann gibt dazu eine gezwungene Erklarung, 
die ihn selbst nicht befriedigt. Lies o-amno. Der Satz besagt, die Reichen sollen 
guten Willens die Armen unterstiitzen, und es soll unter den Ausgewanderten 
kein Hader bestehen. Man muss aber zugeben, dass der Text auch so noch 
manches Unklare bietet. 

3° Z. 25 1y97 usw. Dies kann entweder im erzahlenden Tone gemeint sein, 
dass also die Boten schon angekommen sind, oder im Futurum, dass sie 
namlich kommen werden; vgl. 101p" Verso Z. 1. 

3« Nur auf dem Wege der Erganzung steht im Texte bv[1on], vorher noch 
zweimal, wo es aber ganz erraten ist. Diesen bw» nenne ich Gouverneur, im 
Unterschiede von jinn Z. 4, wo der Bischof gemeint zu sein scheint. 

32 Auch hier ist der Text leider nicht nur fragmentarisch, sondern auch 
holperig; statt om) ware richtiger onw. Dieser ganze Text ist weit entfernt 
davon, elegant zu sein, was auch Mann bemerkt (S. 34). 

33 Unter o’anon >y([a versteht Mann ,,the leader of the Jews’’; ich verstehe 
darunter den k6éniglichen Beamten, der die Befehle in der Hand hatte, die zu 
Gunsten des David Reubeni ausgestellt worden waren; nur dieser kénigliche 
Beamte kann den Bischof auf die Folgen seiner Tat aufmerksam machen. 

34 Der Text ist hier wieder in Unordnung. Es scheint, dass nur die Abge- 
sandten des ,,verborgenen” Kénigs, also nur die Auslander, von dem Orts- 
bischof aufgefordert wurden: Gebt euer Geld her! Dann kénnt ihr gehen. 
Darauf sie: Gerne! ,,Sie gaben das Geld her’’ 055 129m lies ond, und gingen 
weg.” (Und zu den iibrigen Juden gewendet): ,,[hr aber bleibet hier” (dann 
Liicke, wo nur der Buchstabe 3; dann 7m’a Ww ODD, etwa: O2y, wofiir Mann 
02192 vermutet; aber das alles gibt keinen Sinn). 

35 Der Stil ist wieder unschon. 
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vornehm; die Schrift aber, die sie mitgebracht hatten, war eine 
jiidische Schrift, war oben und unten mit zwélf Goldsiegeln 
(Chrysobullen) versiegelt, und die Zwélf sagten dem Ko6nig 
(von Spanien? Portugal?) opbs 3” 28 °> (unklar;%° lies und 
verbinde 738 °¥ qbnb usw.) ,,der Kénig—des David Reubeni Bruder 
in Chabor—hat eine Kriegsflotte von 12,000 Mann; (zum Aus- 
drucke vel. Jes. 33.21).”’ 

Hat der Satz diesen Sinn, ist das nun Folgende ohne Weiteres 
verstandlich; zugleich folgt nun der Héhepunkt des geschilderten 
Geschehens: die Herrscher Europas erschraken vor solcher 
Macht! ,, Der Konig von Spanien aber, der Kénig von Deutschland 
(Text: Alemanno), der K6nig von Ungarn (#71nx) und der K6nig 
von Frankreich (nx) waren in Angst und Schrecken, sammelten 
viel Geld und ein machtiges Heer, (sprechend): Werden die 
‘Verborgenen’ sich zufrieden geben mit Geld (so ist gut), wo 
nicht, werden sie sich ihnen entgegenstellen (zum Kriege).’’ Als 
nun die Abgesandten’’? nach Spanien kamen, bereitete ihnen 
der Konig grosse Ehre, ging ihnen mit seinem ganzen Heere und 
mit den Juden,3* die unter seiner Macht waren, entgegen und 
sprach zu ihnen: Ziehet ein in die Stadt! Sie aber sprachen: Wir 
wollen nicht einziehen! Ausserhalb der Stadt war namlich ein 
Strom, und dort wohnten sie in Zelten. Sofort brachte man ihnen 
Brot und Wein und Fleisch heraus, und sie assen und tranken 
gemeinsam.3? Der Kénig aber sandte ihnen, was ihren Bedarf 
deckte. Das alles war (ist geschehen) vor dem Fremden*°? (und 
derselbe sagte noch): ,,Auch der Marrakescher# wird zu den 

36 Mann bemerkt nichts. Das Wort °x oder ox wird auch um diese Zeit 
haufig gebracuht. 

37 Gewiss die Abgesandten des ,,verborgenen”’ K6nigs. 

38 Man muss annehmen, dass der Verfasser des Textes die Marranen in 
Spanien noch als echte Juden angesehen hat; dasselbe geht hervor aus zahlrei- 
chen Stellen des ,,Sippur.”’ 

39 David R. und seine Leute und die einheimischen Juden assen und 
tranken beisammen; auch im ,,Sippur’’ wird oft erzahlt, dass David R. just 
zu den Marranen einzukehren pflegte. 

4° Der Schreiber des Textes resumiert hier den Bericht des Fremden; er 
hatte wohl gesagt: Das alles ist vor meinen Augen geschehen. 

4* Davon spreche ich weiter unten. Hier ist gemeint: Ausser den oben 
genannten 12 (?) Abgesandten, wird noch der ,,Abgesandte” en chef, das ist: 
David Reubeni aus Marrakesch, hier erscheinen. 
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Hauptern (awe) die Schriften bringen, was sie zu tun 
hatten.” 

(Der Briefschreiber geht jetzt zu einem anderen Ereignis 
liber, das er wohl ebenfalls als messianisches Zeichen wertet; 
méglich auch, dass noch weiter die Erzahlung des Fremden 
vorliegt) : ,, Auch wollten die Séhne Deutschlands (Text: Alleman) 
alle Juden umbringen, da standen aber die Geistlichen (onan) 
auf und sagten ihnen: Hiitet euch, ihnen Béses zu tun, denn wer 
ihnen Béses tut und wer sie anriihrt, riihrt seinen Augapfel an 
(vgl. Zech. 2.12), und nicht nur sich selbst tut er Béses, sondern 
der ganzen (christlichen) Welt, denn wenn man horen wird, 
dass man Juden erschlagen hat, wird man euch dafiir erschlagen.”’ 

Noch wird erzahlt, dass die Juden (in Catania) auch am 
zweiten Tag den Fremden befragten, der ihnen all das bestatigte 
und noch zwei andere Dinge, die er ihnen friiher nicht gesagt 
hatte, und dabei schwor er, dass die Sendboten kommen werden 
mit den Marrakeschen (pvp). . . Hier bricht der Text ab. 

Das soeben beriihrte Wort steht oben im Singular ,,der 
Marrakescher,”’ das ist: der Mann, der aus Marrakesch kommt 
oder stammt (Marrakesch ist bekanntlich der alte arabische 
Name fiir die Stadt Marocco),# das andre Mal im Plural ,,Mar- 
rakeschen’’; das gibt an, dass der Konig ,,der Verborgenen”’ 
einen besonders hohen oder verlasslichen Abgesandten zu den 
jiidischen Notabeln senden und dass mit ihm welche aus Mar- 
rakesch kommen wiirden. Das ist durchaus meine Auffassung. 
Mann (S. 37) gibt aber das Wort mit italienisch ,,Marchese”’ 
wieder, findet es schwierig, dass man—nach seiner Deutung des 
Textes—eigentlich die spanische Form ,,Marqués’”’ erwarten 
wiirde, und mit dem Plural ,,Marchesen’”’ weiss er erst recht 
nicht, was anzufangen (S. 43, Anm. 44), was alles nur beweist, 
dass das Wort von ihm schlecht gedeutet worden ist. 

Ebenso wurde von ihm schlecht gelesen und demnach auch 
chlecht gedeutet der Satz (oben Recto Zeile 10) o7 oy 8a) 
a7P277383, wo er das dritte Wort ,,more correct” 0°21 ,,fishermen”’ 


lesen mdchte, vom vierten Worte aber bemerkt: ,,This locality 


42 Marrakesch el Hamrah, die ,,rote” oder ,,schéne”’ (Stadt), neben Fes 
die Hauptstadt des Sultanats Marocco. 
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in Sicily is unknown to me.’’ Natiirlich, denn es ist gar keine 
Ortschaft; lies mmIa77IND, it. contrabbanda (unberechtigte 
Kriegsware) oder it. contrabbando (unberechtigter Weise). 
Begreiflich, dass das Fremdwort entweder vom Kopisten oder 
vom Herausgeber falsch gelesen wurde (statt 3 lies 3, statt’ lies 3). 
Von jenem Fremden (yb), der in dieser Affare der Kronzeuge 
war und von dem all die aufregenden Nachrichten herriihrten, 
wird gesagt, dass er zu Schiffe (a’n7 oy)44 aus Morea in Sicilien 
ankam, ndher: mit einem Konterbande-Schiffe. Die Anwendung 
dieses italienischen Wortes unter Juden, die in Sicilien wohnen, 
ist ohne Weiteres begreiflich; haben wir doch heute noch kein 
andres Wort fiir diesen Begriff! Fiir uns ist damit auch erklarlich, 
dass der Fremde, nach Seemannsart, erstens iiberhaupt unwahr- 
scheinliche Nachrichten verbreiten konnte, zweitens, dass er 
sie tibertrieb, drittens, dass er sich fiir kriegerische Verwickelungen 


43 Ich finde dasselbe Wort in der Form 171x3 7740p (so, in zwei geteilt) 
in den Responsen des Isaak Adarbi, man ‘127 (Venedig 1587) No. 80, aber 
nur im Register, wo ndmlich der Inhalt des ziemlich langen Responsums kurz 
zusammengefasst wird. Im Texte selbst, obzwar derselbe viel Fremdsprach- 
liches (it., spanisch, portug.?) enthalt, finde ich das Wort nicht. Wahrschein- 
lich ist es an vielen Stellen der zeitgendssischen Responsen zu finden, doch 
kann ich auf das hin nicht alle diese Werke.untersuchen. Der Umstand, dass 
die Orthographie in Dibre Ribot besser ist als in dem Mann’schen Text, beweist 
nur wieder, dass der Schreiber dieses Textes nicht auf der Héhe seiner Aufgabe 
stand. David R. selbst wurde, als er zu Schiffe von Portugal wegfuhr und 
sich dem Reiche des ,,Kaisers’”’ naherte, auf der Héhe von Costa Marina, von 
einem ihm nachfahrenden portugiesischen Schiff auf Contrabbanda untersucht 
(,,Sippur” S. 210 Zeile 30), ohne dass dieser Begriff dort stiinde; in einem 
friiheren Falle, gleich bei der Ausreise aus Portugal (ibid., S. 209, Z. 12), 
heisst es ausdriicklich, sein Schiff sei nach Schiesswaffen untersucht worden; 
vgl. Dibre Ribot, |. c., wo die Contrabbanda aus Schwertern bestand. 

44 Gewohnlich kennt man die Form nn (s. Levy, Nh. Wo. I, 376 ,, Sumpf- 
kahn,” was aber falsch sein diirfte); in der uns beschaftigenden Zeit findet 
man Mix'n7 z. B. bei Joseph ha-Kohen, Dibre ha-Jamim ed. Lemberg II, 11b, 
wo es aber ganz richtig Kriegsschiffe sind. Dass in dem Mann’schen Texte 
o°27 steht und nicht nn7, ist vielleicht wieder auf den schlechten Stil dieses 
Schreibers zuriickzufiihren, doch ist es méglich, dass auch dugim richtig 
ist, und als Analogie kann dienen, dass in einem andern Mann’schen Texte 
(S. 595) nix gesagt wird statt oD1x, wie der bekannte Berg Skopos bei Jer- 
usalem sonst heisst. Vgl. auch Modiim neben Modiit, eine Erscheinung, auf 
die man wird achten miissen. 
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besonders interessiert hatte. Gekommen war er aus Morea, und 
das ist ein Ausdruck, der fiir die griechische Halbinsel Pelopon- 
nesos erst im 13. Jahrhundert aufkam,*’ was schon an und fiir 
sich die Ansetzung des Textes im 12. Jh., wie Mann will, unméglich 
macht. ,,Morea” gehért eben zur italienischen Nomenklatur, an 
der dieser Text, der wahrscheinlich in Sicilien entstanden ist, so 
reich ist. Vgl. die Orts- und Personennamen Sicilia, Catania, 
San-Torbo, Aleman oder Alemanno, Spagna oder Espagna, 
Ungheria, Leon (Name eines Juden in Catania, fol. 2 Recto 
Zeile 11), wozu noch der Begriffsname contrabbanda kommt und 
vielleicht auch p>729,"° genug Anzeichen des italienischen Milieus, 
in dem wir uns befinden. 

Nun kommen wir zur Zeitbestimmung. Wir haben zwar 
bereits die Beziehung auf David Reubeni erkannt, aber wir 
k6énnen auch das Jahr naher bestimmen, ja, Monate und Tage 
lassen sich feststellen. Einen sicheren Anhalt bietet der Umstand, 
dass nach unserem Texte (Verso, Zeile 20ff.) in Deutschland 
die Gefahr bestand, dass alle Juden erschlagen werden. An 
Judenverfolgungen hat es zwar in Deutschland nie gefehlt, aber 
in dieser krassen Form erkennen wir dennoch den Bauernaufstand 
vom Jahre 1525, und dessen Wiiten lasst sich auf Monat und 
Tag bestimmen; man kann wohl sagen, dass er hauptsdchlich in 
den Monaten April und Mai des Jahres 1525 gewiitet hatte und 
dass er mit der Schlacht bei K6nigshofen am 2. Juni zu Ende 
war.47 Fiir die Juden bestand damals wirklich eine imminente 


45 Den Namen leitet man von der maulbeerblattahnlichen Gestalt der 
Halbinsel, von dem slavischen Wort more (Meer), von der Umstellung des 
Wortes Rhomaa, oder von der mittelaterlichen Stadt Morjas (jetzt Muria in 
Elis) ab; sicher ist aber, dass ,, Morea” hauptsachlich von den vorhin erwahnten 
italienischen Kolonisten gebraucht wurde. Das Wort ,,Morea”’ ist iibrigens 
in der zeitgendssischen rabbinischen Literatur sehr gelaufig; s. bei S. Rosanes, 
Dibre j’me jisrael b-Togarma 1 (Tel Aviv 5690) passim, wo auch zu ersehen, 
dass die Juden unter diesem Namen auch den Norden Griechenlands (Thes- 
salien, Epirus usw.) verstanden. 

46 Mann (S. 41 Anm. 20) leitet dieses Wort vom Arabischen ab, doch ist 
bekannt, dass vom lat. mantellum fast alle europ. Sprachen dieses Wort 
besitzen. 

47 L. Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation (Historische 
Meisterwerke, Gutenberg-Verlag Wien, Band 20) S, 376, 
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Gefahr,*® zum Gliick jedoch blieb es bei der blossen Gefahr, wie 
unser Text richtig erkennen lasst. Derselbe berichtet, die Geist- 
lichen hatten das Judengemetzel verhindert, und das kann in 
der Tat geschehen sein, und zwar sind in diesem Falle bereits 
die lutherischen Geistlichen gemeint, ein Mann wie Dr. Karlstadt 
oder Thomas Miinzer (dieser unterschrieb sich_,, Thomas Miinzer 
mit dem Schwerte Gideonis’’), Schwarmer, die unméglich gegen 
das Volk des Alten Testaments grausam sein konnten. Dem 
Volke gegeniiber gaben sie wohl einen anderen Grund an, den, 
den unser Text berichtet, die Juden wiirden an anderen Orten 
blutige Rache an den Christen nehmen. Wo konnten die Juden 
damals eine solche Macht haben? Unwillkiirlich kommt man 
auf die Figur des David Reubeni; man mag eine Kunde davon 
gehabt haben, dass irgendwo in der Welt sich eine jiidische Macht 
bemerkbar macht. Inwieferne der Verfasser des Stiickes den 
Bauernaufstand mit dem sonstigen Zeitgeschehnis zusammen- 
bringt, kénnen wir nicht wissen, da sein Text hier plétzlich 
abbricht. 

Haben wir das Jahr 1525 gefunden, wird es nicht schwer 
sein, die im Texte erwahnten Konige zu identificieren. In Spanien 
regierte damals Karl V, derselbe, seit 1520, auch in Deutschland,4 
wo ihm freilich der Titel ,,Kaiser’” gebiihrt; Kénig in Ungarn 
war eben von 1525 an sein Bruder Ferdinand (spater als F. I. 
deutscher Kaiser), und es kann davon nicht die Rede sein, dass 
damals Ungarn kein selbstandiger Staat mehr war, vielmehr 
lasst sich erweisen, dass er in der Diplomatie, in der Literatur’? 


i Dubnow, Weltgeschichte des jiid. Volkes V, 207. 

49 Der Satz im Texte bei Mann S. 42 Z. 16 ist so gehalten, dass méglicher 
Weise der K6nig von Spanien und Deutschland ein und dieselbe Person ist, 
wie es richtig ist; aber S. 43 Z. 11 scheint der Verfasser doch zwei K@6nige 
meinen zu wollen; wieder nur ein Zeichen der mangelhaften Bildung dieses 
Mannes. 

s° Vgl. Smolka, Ferdinands I. Bemiihungen um die Krone von Ungarn 
(Archiv fiir oesterr. Geschichtsquellen LVII). Auf dem grossen Staatssiegel 
(abgebildet in dem grossen ung. Milleniums-Geschichtswerke A Magyar 
Nemzet Torténete V, 162,163) nennt sich dieser Herrscher: K6nig von Germanien, 
Hungarien, Bohemien, Dalmatien, Kroatien, Bosnien; aber das fallt schon in 
seine spatere Regierungszeit—In meinem Aufsatze ,,Wie die Juden im Jahre 
1540 Palastina erobern wollten” (Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums 1921, 
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und auch in jiidischen Schriften durchaus Kénig von Ungarn 
genannt wird; er hatte iibrigens ebenso Kénig von Béhmen 
genannt werden kénnen, doch war damals Ungarn dasjenige 
Land, welches infolge der Tiirkenkriege mehr im Getriebe der 
Weltpolitik stand; der Kénig von Frankreich endlich war Franz 
I., bekanntlich an den Ereignissen der Zeit ebenso interessiert 
und beteiligt wie sein grosser Gegner Karl V. Es gab aber Momente, 
wo sich die beiden Gegner wirklich vereinten, wie sie ja zuletzt 
sich wirklich aussdhnten und sogar nahe Verwandte geworden 
sind. Unser Text besagt, all diese K6nige waren ebenso bereit, 
mit den ,,Verborgenen’’ Frieden zu schliessen, als mit ihnen zu. 
kampfen, je nachdem, wie ihre Politik es verlangt hatte. Es ist 
aber nicht nétig, anzunehmen, dass sie gegen Reubeni gemeinsame 
Sache machen wollten, vielmehr ging Franz I. durchaus seine 
eigenen Wege, und vielleicht meint es auch unser Text so. 

Die ,,Verborgenen”’ sind die 10 Stamme Israels, von welchen 
man annahm, dass sie jenseits des Flusses Sambatjon hausen 
und nur zur messianischen Zeit in die Erscheinung treten. Der 


255ff.), genommen aus einem MS. im Germanischen Museum zu Niirnberg, 
kommen in einem deutschen Text neben einander vor die Lander Gallia, 
Germania, Ungaria und Hispania, vorher freilich auch Helvetia und Italia, 
und dem ganzen Tenor des Textes nach waren das damals die Hauptlander 
Europas.—Massgebend ist aber der Sprachgebrauch, den wir in jiidischen 
Schriften finden, und so fiigt es sich gut, dass, dank den politischen Verwickel- 
ungen, tiber die er berichtet, unser oft genannter Chronist Joseph ha-Kohen 
den Herrscher von Ungarn oft nennt, einmal fast in derselben Weise, wie 
unser Geniza-Text; s. Dibre ha-Jamim ed. Lemberg II, 13a: ,,Es machte 
Frieden (1529) der Kaiser (Karl V.), der Konig Francisco, der Kénig von 
Aingloterra, der Kénig von Ungaria, der Kénig von Portugal und der Papst, 
und schlossen einen Bund mit einander.”’ (Ich habe, wie im Niirnberger 
Stiicke, das Sprachkolorit des Originals bewahrt, um mit dem Geniza-Text 
eine Vergleichung anzustellen). Es ist uns erwiinscht, dass in diesem Falle 
der Konig von Portugal mitgennant wird, der Mann, der in David Reubenis 
Leben eine solch grosse Rolle spielt. Ein anderes Mal (zbid., 14b unten, anlass- 
lich des Reichstages in Regensburg 1530) heisst es: ,,Der Kaiser zog ab von 
Mantua, ging nach Ashkenaz (Deutschland), liess sich einige Tage in Regens- 
burg nieder, und dorthin kamen auch sein Bruder Ferdinando, Konig von 
Ungaria, und ihre Schwester Mirjam (Maria), die Frau des ersten (?) (das 
ist: des fritheren) Kénigs (Ludwig II. von Ungarn), der (im Wasser) ertrunken ° 
ist, als er vor den Tiirken geflohen war’’ usw. Der Autor ist also in Namen 
und Geschehnissen sehr gut informiert. 
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geheimnisvolle David Reubeni gab sich als aus Chaibar in 
Arabien stammend aus, und dort hausten unter anderen die 
freien Stamme Reuben, Gad und Halb-Manasse (s. den Beginn 
des ,,Sippur David ha-Reubeni”’ bei Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish 
Chronicles II, 133). Bekanntlich prahlt er mit seiner grossen 
Macht, bzw. mit der Macht seines Bruders, des K6nigs von 
Chaibar. Gleich nach Erwahnung der vier K6nige wird in unserem 
Texte gesagt, dass die Abgesandten des ,,verborgenen”’ K6nigs 
nach Spanien kamen, wo sie mit grossen Ehren aufgenommen 
wurden; das trifft auf David Reubeni und seine Begleiter zu, nur 
muss man seitens des Briefschreibers eine Ungenauigkeit in den 
Kauf nehmen: er sagt Spanien und meint Portugal, denn dahin 
hatte sich D. Reubeni bekanntlich gewandt. Zur Entschuldigung 
unseres Autors mag jedoch dienen, dass auch Joseph ha-Kohens* 
die» Sache so darstellt, als sei er freiwillig nach ,,Sepharad”’ 
gekommen, wo hingegen D. Reubenis ,,Tagebuch” erkennen 
lasst, dass sein Schiff durch widrige Winde getrieben in des 
, Kaisers Reich,’’s? das ist: nach Spanien kam und dass dort sein 
Aufenthalt durchaus nicht ehrenvoll war. 

Das Jahr des Erscheinens D. Reubenis in Portugal ist wirklich 
1525, wie wir in unserem Falle brauchen, und aus seinem Tage- 
buche ist zu berechnen, dass er in Santarem im November des 
genannten Jahres ankam. Unser Geniza-Text lasst aber die 
Freudenbotschaft der ,,Erlésung”’ in Catania auf Sicilien am 28. 
Tishri verkiindet werden, der ,,Fremde’’ jedoch erzahlt, dass in 
Spanien sich die Juden bereits am Neumond Tishri auf den Weg 
nach Jerusalem gemacht hatten. Die Spanne von 28 Tagen 
ware vollkommen in Ordnung, aber da die Ankunft Davids 
doch erst im November erfolgt ist, so sind beide Daten zu friih. 
Man muss also annehmen, dass die Boten Davids schon friiher 
in Portugal angekommen waren und dass die Juden schon auf 


st Dibre ha-Jamim II, 19a und ebeso ‘Emek Habaca S. 97 1750 “yay usw. 
und er fuhr (von Italien) nach Spanien, und an allen Orten, wohin er zog, 
strémten ihm viele zu aus den Orten, wo sie zerstreut waren.’ Letzteres 
dient uns zum Beweise, dass, wie unser Geniza-Text, so auch der Chronist 
von wirklichen Juden in Spanien spricht. 

52 Siehe ,,Sippur’’ ed. Neubauer S. 215f. Es wurde schon oben bemerkt, 
dass die Berichte tiber David R. verschieden lauten. 
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das hin auszuwandern begannen. Aber verdachtig ist, dass sie 
gerade am ersten Tishri, also am Rosh ha-Shana, sich zur Reise 
begeben hatten; auch sollte doch dieser Tag in einem jiidischen 
Texte anders als bloss ,,1. Tishri’’ genannt sein. So war also der 
»,Fremde”’ vielleicht doch nicht gut unterrichtet. Ich wéare 
geneigt, etwa den 1. Heshvan anzusetzen; das war ungefahr die 
Zeit, da auch David selbst von Portugal auszog (am *5sx7 das 
ist: natalis Weihnachten’s, finden wir ihn bereits unterwegs). 
Noch ist méglich, dass der ,,Fremde’’ von dem 1. Tishri des 
nachstfolgenden Jahres spricht, was aber wieder seine Schwierig- 
keiten hat, da bis dahin die in Davids Erscheinen gesetzte 
Hoffnung bereits zu Nichte geworden sein muss. Was aber just 
den Rosh ha-Shana-Tag anlangt, so kann méglich sein, dass 
die Marranen—um diese handelt es sich—just diesen Tag zur 
Auswanderung wahlten, um bei den BehGrden keinen Verdacht 
zu wecken. 

Sonst lassen sich zwischen der ,,Erzahlung David Reubeni”’ 
und zwischen dem Geniza-Texte recht frappante Aehnlichkeiten 
aufstellen.f{In unserem Texte wird oft von den ombw Abgesandten 
des ,,verborgenen”’ Koénigs gesprochen (z. B. Verso, Zeile 13), 
und so wird auch im ,,Tagebuche’”’ unser David an amtlichen 
Stellen stets ,,ambassador”’ (oder imb.) genannt. David Reubeni 
hat sich, wie er im ,, fagebuche’”’ oft erzdhlt, nie fiir den Messias 
und auch nicht fiir den Vorlaufer desselben oder als Propheten 
ausgegeben,*4 und auch in unserem Texte ist stets von politischen 
Abmachungen die Rede. Sian =Wirrwarr Mann Verso, Z. 1, 
und dasselbe Wort David R., ed. Neubauer 144, 4; zw6lf Vornehme 
M. 43, 9, ebenso 12 Aelteste N. 152, 8; der Ausdruck nvsa7= 
Notabeln M. 44, 1 und N. 169, 27 und oft; o’an> =Schriften, 
Empfehlungsschreiben M. 44, 1, N. 160, 12 (in N. iibrigens auch 
oft oan», vgl. and» bei Joseph ha-Kohen, Emeg ha-Baka 98, 2); 
nach Jerusalem ,,versammeln’”’ (yap) M. 42, 19, dasselbe N. 133 
und 179 und 187;55 ,,entgegengehen’”’=empfangen M. 43, 15, 
N. 171, 9; das Wichtigste aber ist die politische Seite: man 


83, Sippur” S. 214, Zeile 16. 

54 Dies wurde richtig betont von A. H. Silver, A History of Messianic 
Speculation in Israel, New York 1927, S. 146. 

55 Auch das wird von Silver /. c., 145, Note 144 angefiihrt. 
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befiirchtet einen Krieg zwischen dem Kaiser und David (bzw. 
seinem Mandator in Arabien) M. 43, 13, N. 169, 9; Boten aus 
Marrakesch M. 44, 26, und dem entspricht, dass Boten (amv, 
derselbe Ausdruck!) zu David R. geschickt werden aus Tlemsan, 
Marrakesch,5*° Fes und anderen Orten, bzw. dem Einen Mar- 
rakescher M. 43, 19 entspricht ,,der grosse ismaelitische Fiirst 
des Kénigs von Fes” N. 178, 14; gleich daneben Tanger. Meine 
Meinung ist natiirlich nicht die, dass eine literarische Abhangigkeit 
besteht zwischen M. und N. oder umgekehrt, sondern dass die 
sachliche Uebereinstimmung sich erstreckt auch auf den sprach- 
lichen Ausdruck. Dabei ist im Auge zu behalten, dass zwar 
»sippur David R.” ziemlich gross ist, aber der von Mann heraus- 
gegebene Geniza-Text, soweit er sich erhalten hat, doch nur 
klein ist. 

Der Geniza-Text fangt, nach dem meist verloren gegangenen 
Exordium, mit folgenden Worten an: ,,Als wir, Michaels? ben 
Rabbi Samuel (folgt Eulogie) und Sam[uel]. . . nach Sicilien 
gekommen sind in eine Gemeinde, namens Catania’’ usw. Daraus 
folgt, dass die Beiden nicht in Sicilien zuhause waren, sondern 
von anderswo gekommen sind, schwerlich aus dem iibrigen 
Italien, denn dann hatten sie von dem dort langere Zeit ver- 
weilenden David R. etwas héren miissen und waren bei der 
Erzahlung des ,,Fremden’’ nicht so erstaunt gewesen; ich ver- 
mute, dass sie etwa aus Aragonien gekommen sind (Sicilien hat 
friiher zu Aragonien gehért) und darum soviel von Spanien 
sprechen; sie kénnen iibrigens Marranen gewesen sein. Der eine 
von ihnen spricht hernach (Recto, Zeile 8) in erster Person 
Einzahl (am> nya), und ihm haben wir wohl diesen interessanten 


s6 Statt opon bei Neubauer S. 181 Zeile 13 lies pprn (aber die Schreibung 
mit » am Ende in unserem Texte ist besser). In dem von J. D. Eisenstein 
herausgegebenen Texte (’'Ozar Massa‘ot S. 155b) steht 1p0, was daselbst 
S. 160a mit Mascara transkribiert wird; ich weiss nicht mit welchem Rechte. 

s1Im vorliegenden Texte b>°» -geschrieben statt bso», natiirlich nur 
darum, um die Schreibung des Gottesnamens zu vermeiden; aber man kann 
auch schon darin ein Zeichen der spaten Abfassung erblicken. Nun klingt 
ausserdem ,,Michel’’ so echt ,,deutsch,’’ dass man versucht wire, den Schreiber 
fiir einen Ashkenazi zu halten, das ist: dieser Italiener betrug sich ashkenasisch. 
Aber andere Griinde sprechen dafiir, dass der Mann wohl aus Aragonien kam, 
und so muss er wohl zu den Sepharadim gezahlt werden. 
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Bericht zu verdanken. Sein Genosse, der Zweite, mag ihm viel- 
leicht in den Text geblickt haben, eine Spur, die ich in der 
zweifachen Schreibung ty und s15ws zu finden glaube. All dies 
stellt eine grosse Bereicherung unseres Wissens von David R. 
dar, doch ist nicht hier der Ort, dies weiter zu verfolgen. 

Am Schlusse seiner Ausfiihrungen (S. 38) zu diesem neuen 
Texte taucht bei Mann selbst der Gedanke auf, dass unser Text 
méglicher Weise etwas mit der David Reubeni-Geschichte zu 
tun habe und verweist auf einen von ihm, von Mann, veréffent- 
lichten andern Geniza-Texte (REJ LXXIV, 150-152), der nicht 
anders als auf die Vorgainge von 1525 gedeutet werden kann und 
von Mann selbst so gedeutet wurde. Leider weist Mann den in 
ihm selbst aufgetauchten Gedanken ab und schreibt: ,,There is 
no ground for connecting the two fragments as belonging to the 
same entourage of David Reubeni’’. .. Aber gerade das ist 
richtig: Auch der T. S.-Text (REJ, ibid.) gehort zum David 
R.-Kreis; irgend ein Anhanger David’s wird diesen schwarmer- 
ischen Bericht geschrieben haben. Auch da die besondere 
Schatzung der Fahnen (o°5:7), was iibrigens Mann selbst 


erkannt hat; auch da pap) etc., auch da o'7 KN usw. Als Sigle ist 


in dem T. S.-Text noch erhalten geblieben das Wort 17n5vn; man 
wird zugeben, dass das kein gewdhnliches Wort ist, besonders 
in diesem Texte, der nichts Poetisches an sich hat. Was bedeutet 
dieses Wort? Doch nur=no>°vyn 1nDw usw. (Lev. Rabba, 29, 6; 
vgl. Levy, Nh.Wb, IV, 599) in Bezug auf Shofar am Neujahrstage, 
und bekanntlich gibt es fiir denselben Tag mehrere Pijjutim 
desselben Motivs und desselben Wortlauts, und somit haben 
wir nicht bloss die Aufforderung zur Reue und Busse, wie oben 
beobachtet worden ist, sondern vielleicht auch einen Hinweis auf 
den Rosh ha-Shana-Tag, den wir in dem neuen Geniza-Text 
gefunden hatten. 

Auf demselben Wege kénnen wir auch erkennen, dass der 
von Mann (REJ, ibid.) aus einem Inkunabel verdffentlichte 
Text dasselbe Sujet hat. Erwahnt werden die Juden, die in den 
Stadten Spaniens und Italiens und ,,zwischen den Hunde- 
Philistern’’ (das ist: zwischen den Berbern in Nord-Afrika) 
wohnen, und schon die Verbindung dieser Lander mit einander 
versetzt uns in die Zeit David Reubeni’s, noch mehr die Erwah- 
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nung von Indien (etwa=Kusch oder Aethiopien oder Aden),** 
ein Land, wohin nur David Reubeni gekommen ist.59 Natiirlich 
fehlt auch die Aufforderung zur Reue nicht,°° und dass sie zur 
Zeit der Schiffahrt reisen wollen, ,,;wenn voriiber der Sommer,’’® 
moéglicher Weise mit Zuriicklassung des Vermégens—das sind 
Motive, die uns unbedingt in denselben Kreis verweisen. Beziiglich 
des Zeitpunktes dieses Textes bemerkt Mann (REV, tbid., 150), 
dass er vor 1492 geschrieben sein muss, und dass damit tiberein- 
stimmt, dass er als Inkunabel gedruckt wurde. Wir haben jedoch 
aus dem ganzen Verlauf der David Reubeni-Geschichte gesehen, 
dass Spanien und Portugal noch im Jahre 1525 von Massen von 
Juden besetzt waren, und somit hindert uns nichts, auch diesen 
Text in unseren Kreis zu ziehen. Ich stelle mir die Sache so vor, 
dass wieder ein schwdrmerischer Anhanger diesen Aufruf hat 
sogar drucken lassen, um ihn besser zu verbreiten; dann aber—je 
mehr wir in der Zeit herunter gehen, um so besser, da der Druck 
immer mehr Fortschritte gemacht hat. 

Aus all dem Gesagten geht hervor, dass Mann selbst uns die 
Texte geliefert hat, die unsere Kenntnisse sowohl des Falles der 
Chasaren, als des Falles David Reubeni—bedeutend vermehren. 


Il]. WeEITERE BEMERKUNGEN ZU MANN’s TEXTEN 


Bei der Lektiire des vortrefflichen Mann’schen Buches habe ich 
die Méglichkeit gewonnen, teils in den Texten selbst, teils in 
Mann’s Auffassung einiges zu erganzen bzw. zu berichtigen, 
Bemerkungen, die ich in der Reihenfolge des Mann’schen Buches 
hier folgen lasse. 


58 Vgl. gleich am Anfange des ,,Sippur” ed. Neubauer S. 133 wa yrxa, 
oft auch Indien (1717) genannt, von wo auch manche Waren stammten, die 
David R. mit sich fiihrte. 

59,,Sippur”’, J. c., ,,[ch ging durch grosse Wiisten und Walder, ...bis wir 
gelangten an den Anfang des Reiches des Landes Kush, und dort war der 
Kénig Omra, der am Strome Nilus wohnt, und das war ein schwarzer Kénig” 
usw. Die geographischen Begriffe in dem ,,Sippur” miissten erst festgestellt 
werden. 

6° ADWwWNA UNIX AYN wipn ... Any}; dann noch 7Apty und oa OwYyD. Diese 
Trias erinnert an mp7x) nb»n nawn, die man im bekannten Pijjut am Rosh 
ha-Shana hat; so werden wir wieder auf diesen Tag gefiihrt . . . 

* REJ ibid., 154 ppn ayy say, ferner ibid., mnon apna nby wo am 
lies m3 1D)pna. 
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Zu der Namensform os (S. 25 oben) =Oria in Siid-Italien 
s. meine Bemerkung in Studien zur byz. j. Geschichte, S. 116; 
vgl. ,,Oreas’”” in einem Citat aus Galateo bei Ascoli, Iscrizioni 
etc., S. 36, Note 2. 

In der langen Lobeshymne an Hisdai ibn Shaprut bezeichnen 
sich die Schreiber als 7>b:9 nv07 paw ,,Staub des Schemels deiner 
Fiisse’”’ (S. 28 oben), gehen also in tiefster Demut auf. Die nun 
folgenden Worte 7y5s) pon nb} 7p miissen also denselben 
Geist atmen. Es geht darum nicht an, sie so zu deuten, wie es 
Mann tut. Fiir die ersten zwei Worte verweist er auf Ex. 25.31ff. 
,with regard to the branches and flowers of the Menorah.” 
Damit aber wiirden sich die Leute als Schmuck Hisdais bezeich- 
nen, was doch ein nonsens ist. Das dritte Wort soll ,,nose-ring’”’ 
bedeuten, und fiir das vierte Wort, das an dieser Stelle gar 
keinen Sinn gibt, méchte er 7’oDy oder q’myav emendieren. Das ~ 
alles ist abzulehnen. Vielmehr ist 73p (von jp, ~3p, s. Levy, IV, 331) 
,,Végel des Nestes’”’ zu erklaren; 7>n75 (Levy, zbid., 109) ,,junge 
Vogel’; 7213 (so lies, von Nod] ,7101, verschrieben in Nn1I, vgl. 
Levy, III, 387) einzelnes Haar, ein Nichts; 7?y5% von yds (Jes. 
40.17) Nichtse. Noch weiter also die Sprache der tiefsten Demiit- 
igung: ,,Von uns, den Gemeinden Frankreichs, deinen Knechten, 
die wir sind der Staub des Schemels deiner. Fiisse, deine} Nesthocker 
und Kiichlein, dir gegeniiber nur ein Haar, ein Nichts,’”’ worauf 
vorziiglich passt: ,,die sich bergen in deinem Schatten und 
ducken unter deinen Fliigeln.” 

Ibid., S. 29, Zeile 4: *uxsa. Mann leitet dies Wort ab von 
uxd to speak gently, und verweist auf den poetanischen Stil bei 
Ben Jehuda V, 2584: leises Gebet. Aber diese Bedeutung ist nur 
mdglich, wenn 1137 dabei steht, nach der Grundstelle Hiob 15.11. 
Vielmehr diirfte unser Wort gleich ovnd sein, welches bei den 
Poetanim ebenfalls vorkommt (Ben Jehuda ibid., 2629) und 
synonym ist mit onD Ww; hier in gutem Sinne: ,,vielleicht ist es 
in dem Zauber unseres Herrn gelegen, diese Geserah (von uns) 
abzuwenden.’’* Das Ganze ist wieder nur eine Schmeichelei 


6 Statt sway> liest schon Mann -vayn> (in Wirklichkeit geniigt dasselbe 
Wort auch ohne 7). Einem Manne, der so schreibt, kann ich auch zumuten, 
dass er ’vx> schrieb fiir ‘v7. 
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gegen Hisdai. Ebenso die Schlussworte (ibid., S. 30), die ich wie 
folgt erganze und erklare: ww] Twn Taq BSA[q]p? w7NK|N) wor 
ésnx7 4[, lauter Bilder, die vom Wachstum der Pflanze 


genommen sind. \ 


In der riithrenden Geschichte einer Proselytin in Narbonne, 
die von einem Zugehoérigen der Familie Todros geheiratet wurde, 
besagt der Text nicht ,,his wife was being sought by her relatives”’ 
(Mann, S. 31), sondern, dass man sie gesucht hat, und es ist 
wahrscheinlicher, dass sie, wohl auf Anzeige ihrer Verwandten, 
von der (christlichen) Behérde oder von der Geistlichkeit gesucht 
wurde, was iibrigens in jener Zeit auf dasselbe hinausgeht. Es 
wurden gefangen gesetzt des Paares ,,zwei Sdhne—der Name 
des einen war Jakob—und der Name des Madchens war Justa, 
und sie war drei Jahre alt’. . . Was nun folgt, kann doch nur 
die Beschreibung des dritten Kindes sein, desselben, der hernach 
(in Zeile 21). . . Monate alt bezeichnet wird; folglich lese ich 
in Z. 19 in der Liicke: [Apyna aNw) }UP AMNM], und nicht wie Mann, 
der hier etwas erganzt, was auf die Pliinderung des Hauses geht. 
Das dritte kleine Kind wurde von den Haschern bei der Mutter 
gelassen, da es noch nicht geeignet war, in der christlichen 
Religion erzogen zu werden. 

Auf S. 47 fiihrt Mann gelegentlich das Colophon von Bodl. 
26154 an, wo der neue Besitzer des Codex Michael wh-puw 
genannt wird; Mann merkt an, dass ihm die Meinung von 'y 
unbekannt sei. Wenn man annehmen kann, 9 sei fiir 7 ver- 
schrieben, was ja graphisch leicht méglich ist, hat das Wort 
eine leicht deutbare Meinung, denn Namen wie Johannes Staphidas 
usw. kommen im Byzantinischen recht haufig vor; vgl. auch 


6 Schon von Mann emendiert. 

64 Im spateren Hebraisch gibt es mehrere Verbalformen aus 11, die in 
der Bibelsprache nicht vorkommen (s. Ben Jehuda). Ich nehme an, dass unser 
Schreiber ein 117 gebildet hat im Sinne von 1x» (von 1x1 Jes. 11.1), so dass 
auch dieses Wort etwas ist wie 75° (gleichfalls von Jes. 11.1 genommen). 
Bei Mann steht freilich 711 mit Gimel. 

65 Gebildet aus nnox (Ez. 31.3 und sonst). Das noch im Texte daneben 
stehende Wort 1xsn*) wurde schon im Original gestrichen, wie Mann bemerkt. 
Ich nehme an, dass es eine Variante hatte sein sollen fiir das von mir hergestellte 
ay, nach der Variante also 1s». Auch sieht man, dass das Wort nur ein Jod 
hat, und so lies auch bei dem vorangehenden 1nx?. 
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,»taphidakes’’’ und dergleichen mehr. Was ferner den Vermerk 
im Colophon ,,der da ist aus dem Orte bux” anlangt, so ist 
ja ein Ortsname wie ,,Attalia’’ im Griechischen sehr gut denkbar. 
Der Kaufpreis war drei Denar xov>; das méchte ich einfach 
son = Kreta lesen. In dem Geniza-Text selbst, den [Mann 
hier behandelt, kommt der Christ (ay) puedo vor (S. 49, 
Z. 25). Nur die erste Vermutung von Mann ist richtig, namlich, 
dass das ein nomen proprium ist, nicht aber, dass ,,from 
pawye>),” wonach » davon zu trennen ist. Wenn noch damit 
der Ortsname erklart ware! Das Wort macht den Eindruck, 
dass es aus zwei zusammengesetzt ist; lies demnach ,, Melophytfos] 
Janin[a]”” und vgl., wie auch oben in Michael St. ein Fa- 
milienname oder sonst eine Bezeichnung beigesetzt war. Grie- 
chische Namen auf—gurds sind recht haufig; unser Wort wiirde 
bedeuten: Apfelziichter aus Janina; letzteres ist die bekannte 
Stadt in Albanien. 

Ibid., S. 49, Z. 27: wenn lies qynnd. Ibid., Z. 29: wp dnon 
scheint die Bedeutung von ,,Geldwechsler’’ zu haben; solche 
waren unter den Kardern in Konstantinopel (es handelt sich 
um die tiirkische Zeit! s. weiter unten) genug vorhanden, und 
gleich darauf (S. 50, Z. 3) wird in der Tat von gewissen Denaren 
gesprochen, nur scheint es mir, dass die betreffenden Worte an 
eine unrichtige Stelle geraten sind. ,,Tausend Denar 1375x,”’ | 
von Mann richtig >"575°s ,,Hyperperi’”’ gedeutet, versetzt uns 
in die erste tiirkische Zeit (um 1450), da noch die alten griechischen 
Miinznamen im Schwange waren. Jbid., S. 50, Z. 44: mpnn 
myp1n kann doch nicht ,,Russia’’ sein, das doch ein Land ist! 
Der bekannte Ort Rustschuk heisst bulgarisch Rosé oder Russe; 
das braucht nur bischen ,,hebraisiert’’ zu werden, und es entsteht 
,»Russia.”—Im Texte S. 54, Z. 6 kommt der Ort nwxybp vor, 
nach Mann’s Anmerkung kénne auch -wxybp gelesen werden, 
und das diirfte richtig sein; die Zusammensetzung von Ortsnamen 
mit ybp=Festung ist im arabischen Sprachgebiet recht haufig; 
iiber den Ort ws in Nord-Afrika s. Resp. Geonim, ed. Harkavy, 
No. 38 und Nachtrag ibid., S. 348; aus der Stelle geht hervor, 
dass es dort Judenverfolgungen gegeben hat.® Jbid., S. 55, 


66 Siehe was Mann selbst dazu anftihrt S. 204, Note 6, jedoch bei einer 
anderen Gelegenheit. 
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Z. 1: ovabn ist die bekannte byzantinische Miinzgattung asper, 
aspron.” Ibid., S. 59, Z. 2: ,,seine Worte sollen null und nichtig 
sein 8Van NDOND wie Scherben und Kalk’”’ (statt 8-73) ist namlich 
x1) zu lesen, s. Kohut II, 346, und nicht svv, wie Mann will). 

In einem Briefe Sherira’s kommt vor (S. 96, Z. 6) o’ppiaa 
opdinn; Mann verweist richtig auf Jes. 24.1, dann ist aber das 
zweite Wort einfach zu emendieren orpdian.. Auf..S.. 108, Z.16: 
win nin xd) lies rI70. 

Im Texte S. 126, Z. 4: ma7wm nba roxy ox yb ist das letzte 
Wort unverstandlich. Mann, der nb3b1 im Sinne von ,,Kopfsteuer’”’ 
fasst, emendiert mM77wm. Das ist falsch. Sondern: Gott bewahre 
dich vor Hitze und Kalte (Z. 3), in diesem Sinne heisst es weiter: 
,er starke deine Gebeine (vgl. Jes. 58.11 und in der Liturgie) 
und (den) Schadel und das. Riickgrat’’ (lies ma7wm); sofort 
schliesst an: ,,nicht sollst du Krankheit sehen ewiglich, nicht 
Wunde und Gebrechen.”’ Auch die nachste Zeile noch spricht 
in diesem Tone. Weiter unten (S. 128 oben) wird hingegen der 
Feind verflucht: 7785) 1xpm yop ADA ybp; das sind sehr gut 
gewahlte biblische Worte, und zwar ist das vierte Wort von 
oONDN Deut. 32.26 gebildet (und nicht, wie Mann will, von 7x9), 
und das fiinfte Wort nach Deut. 24.20. Unter den Fliichen ferner 
1nn; dies kann Mann nicht deuten; es ist das bekannte tal- 
mudische }nx7 (Kohut VII, 235). 

S. 191, Z. 12: byp bx pian anbxm bietet nicht die mindeste 
Schwierigkeit: ,,und Gliick in dem Bau (Heiligtum), den Gott 
geschaffen,” und ich weiss nicht, warum Mann 322 vokalisiert 
und was er damit meint. 

In einem Hochzeitspoem des El‘azar ha-Babli (S. 273, No. 10) 
will Mann den Satz ony anv» naa in oy) von wy andern, wo 
es doch nichts anderes darstellt als die leichte Moderation der 
bekannten Berakha. 

Ebenso unbegriindet ist die Bemerkung zu ibid., 280, Z. 9: 
mind, dass das des Reimes wegen so stehe anstatt o1nD; aber 
nin kommt ja vor Mal. 1.3! 

In denselben Gedichten No. 53 (S. 302) wird bis Zeile 14 
eine Frau besungen, was doch zu sagen ware; von da an aller- 


7 Vgl. Scheftel, ‘Erech Millin usw. (Berditschew 1904) S. 20 s. v. pbx, 
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dings ein Mann; der Herausgeber selbst merkt an: ,,The poem 
seems to be incomplete and there is a lacuna between fols. 46 
and 47.’’ Bei dieser Sachlage ist aber auch zu sagen, dass das 
Poem aus zwei Stiicken zusammengesetzt ist. Es kommt zwar 
bei jiidisch-arabischen Dichtern vor, dass die Geliebte in Form 
eines Freundes angesprochen wird (vgl. z. B. Samuel ha-Nagids 
»Das stammelnde Madchen” bei Brody-Albrecht Sha‘ar 
ha-Shir S. 33), aber in unserem Falle kann es sich in Zeile 1-14 
wirklich nur um eine Frau, in Z. 15-19 nur um einen Mann 
handeln. 

In der Analyse des Textes, der iiberschrieben ist ,, The conflict 
with the Karaites in Jerusalem’”’ I sagt Mann (S. 311). . . ,,and 
evidently arrested the Haberim.”” Im Texte S. 315, der hier 
abbricht, steht das nicht; auch das nicht, was Mann weiter dazu 
sagt; all das folgt nur aus einem andern Text. Mann verspricht 
iibrigens, auf den Gegenstand im II. Bande naher einzugehen. 

In dem wichtigen Text S. 354ff., der iiber einen Ruin Paladstinas 
spricht, einen Ruin, dessen genaues Datum einstweilen nicht 
bestimmt werden kann, wurden von Mann einige Erganzungen 
vorgenommen, die nicht passend sind. So in Z. 9: nar] nviu> 
ma[uno, wo doch nach Ps. 144.12 bam besser ware; ferner in Z. 
29: [orn}idw [Jaan ab> wn7ton nbam, wo, wie auch Mann anfihrt, 
Jer. 13.19 zu Grunde liegt; was soll aber hier }p.7? Lies [n]an. 
In Z. 35 ist nb4n [wpoyo ... kein gutes Hebrdisch;lies [b> . . . 
ban uppy. Zur Auslésung der Gefangenen wird Geld gesammelt, 
und da heisst es in Z. 37:. . . own] 322M MND Man; das ist unver- 
standlich; lies: . . . $[>m) warty] wah mx ma ,,und wir hoben 
ein von unseren Génnern (=19221n) und Spendern und von allen, 
die unserem Rufe folgten’’ usw. Weiter oben in Z. 12 steht 
wmyw; das ist entweder ein Kopisten- oder Druckfehler fiir 
wmvy oder fiir Mwy, denn gleich darauf folgt die Phrase Jer. 
43.12: ayinn [muy wweo] usw. 

S. 408 oben: 177982 33197 777 °nD emendiert Mann 1°s783; 
aber das ist unndtig, und w17N3 ist richtig und bezeichnet nach 
Hohes Lied 1.17 das Haus selbst; so ist auch gleich darauf 
wnbny maw und yo5N yx aus HL genommen. 

Auf. S. 435, Note 2 wird die Stelle in Juhasin, ed. Filipowski, 
S. 88b diskutiert: Isaak aus Akko war im Jahre 65 (d. i. 1304-5) 
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wbwxa mx. Diese Ortsbestimmung hat sonderbarer Weise 
den Missfallen von Graetz erregt, und so spricht auch Mann ~ 
davon, der zwar die Ansicht von Graetz ablehnt, aber die von 
Neubauer annimmt: Estella in Navarra. Aber im Texte des 
Juhasin steht doch das Wort, welches gleich Estella sein soll, 
an zweiter Stelle: Navarra in Estella, und das ist natiirlich ein 
Unsinn. Der Text ist aber so gut, wie er steht: Novara in Italien! 
Novara ist die Hauptstadt der gleichnamigen italienischen 
Provinz in Italien (Piemont). So nun versteht es sich gut, dass 
im Juhasin sofort gesagt wird: Und in demselben Jahre 65 kam 
er nach Toledo; von Estella in Navarra, wo der Weg bedeutend 
kiirzer, miisste das nicht betont werden. 

S. 462 muss das Verso ein anderes Thema sein; es hangt mit 
dem friiheren Stiick nicht zusammen. Vgl. meine Bemerkung zu 
Poem No. 53. 

In dem langen Stiicke S. 496ff. in Zeile 130f. 1xspw ony 
p’and) *myaxx, scheint Mann das Verb ypw gesehen zu haben, 
denn er bemerkt: A peculiar expression, ,,my fingers abhor 
letters,’ viz., are tired of the many epistles written to this 
community. In diesem Sinne stellt das hebraische Dictum eine 
schwere Sprache dar. Das Verb ist aber pip, und dieses erfordert 
bekanntlich die Construction mit der Partikel 2 oder ». Das 
letztere ist hier der Fall, und es ist zu punktieren o’3n>9 ,,ihr 


wisset, dass meine Finger sich strauben, ihnen (den Leuten 
jener Gemeinde, vgl. ora, Z. 132) zu schreiben”; das Suffix ist 
zwar etwas hart, ist aber nichts anderes als ond -nan>, Z. 29, im 
Texte S. 507. : 

In dem soeben beriihrten Texte (oben S. 504, Adresse) wird 
gesagt ,,von Assur (Mosul) nach Sandur x’y’.”’ Diese Eulogie 
bei einem Ortsnamen pflegt man aufzulésen in onbs wy mo; 
ich weiss nicht, warum es Mann anders tut und ovmbs yvby yy 
liest, wo doch hier keine Personen figurieren, héchstens der im 
friiheren Satz genannte Adressat, und der ist nur Eine Person. 

Mann erklart nicht das Wort xn5 (zweimal S. 515 oben in 
hoflicher Nennung von zwei Mannern, wie unser ,,Herr,’’ Mr. 
usw.); es ist persisch ,,chodsha.”’ 

$.5197°Z.155.3, oy a ee 2vy. Mann schreibt: Evidently a 
pun on 119y, our people . . . Perhaps the secular authorities are 


t 
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meant here. Mann macht mit uns einen ,,pun,’’ wenn er so 
schreibt. Es wird einfach an Nahas, Kénig von Ammon (I. 
Sam. 11.1 und sonst) angespielt, und das ergibt die Phrase 
wn Wav). 

Interessant ist die Nennung der Handelsware ‘3295 DvoON 
in Kurdistan (S. 522, Z. 34); gemeint ist die bereits aus dem 
Talmud bekannte Isatis tinctoria (Waid), hier diejenige Sorte, 
die aus Frankreich kommt, diejenige, die im 17. Jahrhundert 
fiir die beste gehalten wurde. | 

S. 523, Z. 22: s»apy yt omen xb. Mann emendiert yrr. Es 
ist wahr, dass vorher, in Z. 19, steht: Und Gott weiss, wie mir 
mein Hinaufreisen nach Amadia schwer fiel, aber dort ist yu 
am Platze, hier ist vielmehr statt y7: y2 zu lesen, noch besser: 
Ty yl ,,wenn es nicht so gewesen ware, ware ich nicht bis nach 
Amadia gewandert selbst in tausend Jahren, denn was habe 
ich in Amadia zu tun?” 

Im Dokument aus Mosul aus dem Jahre 1768 steht mehrmals 
» Konig” (S. 528 Z. 12ff.), und Mann sieht darin das epitheton 
ornans des Ortsrabbiners. Dem ist nicht so; der Rabbiner soll 
bei dem ,,K6nig’”’ bloss intervenieren. Das ersieht man sogleich: 
, Wir wissen, dass unser Herr der K6nig Gnade iiben und viel 
Gutes tun will; darum nun, mit diesen unseren Zeilen (die wohl 
dem Schreiben an den Rabbiner beigelegt waren) flehen wir 
Gnade vor unserem Herrn dem Ko6nig,...und (Ansprache 
an den Rab) nan a9 haben wir zum Beauftragten (pp) 
gemacht in dieser Sache’ usw. Allerdings wird in Z. 18 und 
auch Verso Z. 5 in gewohnter Phrase noa> odo ne auf den Rab 
gesagt, aber nur als Phrase! 

In einem Formular eines babylonischen Bet-Din wird gesagt 
(S. 555, Z. 13) sna wWnwAA Tay rm. In dieser Fassung ist der 
Satz allerdings corrupt, wie Mann richtig sagt, aber die Heilung 
hat er nicht gefunden. Lies einfach ray (mit resh) und mn Wn. 
So ist nur ein Schreibfehler auch das Wort movaw (S. 601, Z. 12); 
lies mo°’pw) (von nh. mow, Kohut VIII, 117), erweitert pow, davon 
unser Wort 70°Dw in der Mehrzahl: Reizungen, Lockungen. 

S. 638 Zeile 10 kann erganzt werden auf Grund des Aruch ed. 
Kohut III, 241: ayio0 son [ner 55a) pr wy. 

Zu dem '1D 4D: asnD von Samuel b. Hofni, welches Mann, 
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S. 676, Note 196 beriihrt, s. was Bacher in der hebr. Einleitung 
zu ownawn 'd des Abulwalid S. X XIX bemerkt. 


NACHTRAG.—Das italienische Wort contrahbanda kommt in 
einem einzigen RGA des RDbZ (R. David B. Zimra) nicht 
weniger als dreimal vor: ed. Livorno, 1652, No. 204=ed. War- 
schau, 1882, No. 1275. (Mir mitgeteilt von Dr. H. J. Zimmels— 
Breslau). Auch hier sind Schwerter, also Waffen, die contrabbanda. 

Das Wort mwxnt im Sinne von Kauffahrer-Schiffen oder 
Flotte s. unter anderem im Werke onan a> (S. Ben Jakob, 
Ozar ha-Sepharim, kaf, No. 18) S. 5 oben und S. 5 unten. Ferner 
in Form von s»n7 in der Ueberschrift eines Gedichtes des Juda 
Arje Modena (Diwan ed. S. Bernstein, Philadelphia, 1932, S. 241) 
, auf den Grabstein des Jiinglings... der auf dem Schiffe starb.”’ 
Ganz besonders ist lehrreich die folgende hebraische Notiz im 
Machzor fiir die drei Feste, MS. Muinhag Corfu, letzte Seite: 

.,Man segnet...die Herren der Stadt, den Capitan 
(0) der Festung und den Capitan der Schiffe (msen7n) und alle 
Besitzer der Schiffe’’ (mitgeteilt im Katalog D. Frenkel, m-ypb 
jv mobo. Sx-w, Wien [1932], S. 4 No. 16. Durch die Giite des 
Besitzers konnte ich das. MS. selbst einsehen). Viel Alter ist 
Benjamin Tudela ed. Asher I, 7, wo mnt mit galeras erklart 
wird. 


REJOINDER 


JACOB MANN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“T*HROUGH the courtesy of the Board of Editors of the Annual 
I am afforded the opportunity of reading Dr. Krauss’s 
remarks in manuscript and of appending my reply. While appre- 
ciating his active interest in my work, I regret to be unable to 
agree with him. His new interpretations of the two texts (out of 
the numerous ones included in my volume), to which two sections 
of his article are devoted, are to my mind entirely impossible — 
intrinsically and from the angle of the historical background. Nor 
are most of his textual remarks on several other items of my 
volume, forming the third division of his paper, justified or cogent. 
When reading Krauss’s remarks I wished that he had not so 
hastily drawn his conclusions; many of his difficulties would have 
disappeared by themselves after a renewed examination of the 
texts in question and of my reconstruction of the data obtained 
from them. I have to confess that often his logical process of 
argumentation is puzzling and bewildering to me. Altogether I 
cannot accept his method of forcing through far-fetched theories 
in the face of all textual and factual obstacles. To demonstrate 
all this will be the aim of my following remarks grouped in 
accordance with the three divisions of Krauss’s article. 


I 


To begin with Text I in my volume (pp. 21-23) which consists of 
two incomplete letters, viz., 1) to an exalted lady (in my opinion 
Empress Helena, recto and verso up to I. 8), and 2) to a ‘‘Great 
king’ (= Emperor Constantine Porphyrogennetos, verso, ll .9-21). 
These ‘“‘two incomplete letters, given under No. I,....are evidently 
both written to Byzantium” (zbid., p. 10). Now Kr. (p. 265-6) 
quotes this last sentence of mine only promptly to find fault with it 


because the ‘‘second letter’’ (given under No. II, pp. 23-27) was 
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written to ‘‘a Jewish personality, viz., Hisdai,”’ and not to Byzan- 
tium. An amazing example of hasty criticism! What has this 
letter (really a “third one!’’) to do with the previous two items 
which emanate from Hisdai? Here Kr. confuses No. II with the 
second item of No. I which he calls ‘‘the first letter’’ whereas in 
reality it consists of 2 items. With these latter I deal in my 
discussion (pp. 10-12) beginning with the above quoted sentence. 
A little less haste and his ‘‘kushya’’ would have never arisen! 

Kr. (p. 267) proceeds to ask why No. I, addressed to the 
royal couple of Byzantium, should have been written in Hebrew 
and states that ‘‘Mann says nothing at all about it.’’ Well, had he 
turned to p. 5 of my book, he would have found a whole paragraph 
on the matter (‘‘It is interesting to note that this correspondence 
was written in Hebrew,” etc., till the top of p. 6). But these are 
details, albeit characteristic ones, and more will be enumerated 
farther on. 

Let us come to Kr.’s theory that the text in question was writ- 
ten to the mother of the reigning Khazar king Joseph (p. 270), 
and hence the second item (verso, Il. 9-21) to our very Joseph! 
Kr. jumped to this conclusion by reason of his finding in a muti- 
lated line the words [o”)] 7197 prs (zdid., p. 22) and thus the whole 
item was promptly assigned to Khazaria.* To begin with, the lady 
in question is mentioned nowhere. It is incomprehensible to me 
where Kr. (p. 272-3) has discovered in the letter from Joseph to 
Hisdai, according to the St. Petersburg version published by 
Harkavy, a reference to the king’s mother.? There is further not 
the slightest evidence from this letter that she ruled over a 
separate district.3 The persecuted Jews, for whom Hisdai inter- 


* A similar point in another Genizah text (where nbs onpo is found) 
induced Kr. to identify the ‘“Germans” (o°12wx) with the Khazars (yann, III, 
4206ff.). It fell to my lot to have to show the utter untenability of this theory 
in prann, IV, pp. 391-94. 

2 As reprinted by Zifronowicz in his ed. of Kuzari, Introduction, p. 39: 
mono) may) oy 7257 AA navy ‘Nn, exactly as in the usual text. Of course 
the queen is meant. Because this city was Joseph’s birthplace, as is added in 
Harkavy’s text (omitted by Zifronowicz by oversight apparently), therefore 
according to Kr.’s reasoning nabnn has to mean the queen mother! 

3In our text (recto, 1. 15) 4*b1a is evidently a scribal error for -pbbaa. 
Moreover if Empress Helena is meant, as actually is the case, then qo»: 
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ceded, lived in the country of the person addressed (recto, |. 5: 
bw Sapo o55x8 namin nwdspn am). Of course this cannot apply 
to any district of the Khazar kingdom whose rulers were good Jews 
themselves. However Kr. vaguely speaks of Jews of the Bosphorus 
who were persecuted and for whom Hisdai interceded with the 
Khazar queen mother (pp. 271-73). If they were in her dominion 
and consequently could be protected by a special officer to be 
appointed by her, as is Hisdai’s suggestion, how is it at all that 
they were subject to any religious persecution or needed any 
special protection? But this difficulty does not deter Kr. at all, 
and in order to find his vague Bosphorian Jews in the tenth cen- 
tury he made use of a text well-known as a notorious fabrication 
of Firkowicz!! Who then were these Jews under persecution for 
whom Hisdai so touchingly pleaded? 

Before uttering his ‘‘Eureka”’ Kr. ought to have asked himself 
the question whether the Khazar court needed at all to be urged 
by Hisdai of distant Spain to protect Jewish interests in Khazaria 
or in its adjacent territory. Why, the intense Jewish protagonism 
of King Joseph involved him in warfare with his neighbors! 
When Romanos Lekapenos instituted the religious persecution of 
the Jews in Byzantium in 943 King Joseph in retaliation mal- 
treated the Christians in his own dominion. As a counteraction 
Romanos incited the Russians of Kiew to invade the Khazar 
territory.’ Many Jews from Byzantium fled to Khazaria to escape 
being compelled to forsake Judaism (as Mas‘udi reports, see my 


‘fn thy district” (viz., in thy country) would just as well fit in. However 
+pobia in the meaning ‘‘on account of thee”’ is to be preferred (cf. Gen. 12.13). 
This disposes of Kr.’s remarks in note 21. 

4 Kr. cites (p. 271, note 19) Graetz, vol. V, 4thed., 547. Had Kr. a turned 
to p. 389 of the very same edition of vol. V of Creek he would have found 
Eppenstein’s caveat (note 2) that the document was a forgery! See further 
Harkavy in Hebrew Graetz, III, 380, note 113; 381, note 114; 485, note 180; 
Deinard, op xwo, 228ff.; Strack, A. Firkowitsch u. seine Entdeckungen, 34ff.; 
Harkavy’s Altjiid. Denkmdler, 54 ff., where the matter is fully discussed. 

5 See the Khazar document (published by Schechter, JOR, N. S., II, 208, 
1. 61ff.): [yraw>] ywrm din Da AIMVA NYAS NLS Dw] onTN Tb9A AD PDA ON 
(Oleg) 1bab mbita mano nbw [ywan) oni on .odsay oan ado ond [Jat 
"0 inyad amp Norn 0. 
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work, p. 11, note 13). The royal family of Khazaria was genuinely 
Jewish already since several generations. In view of such valiant 
championing of the Jewish cause by Joseph, did he or his mother® 
(supposed to have ruled over a separate territory) require to be 
besought by Hisdai to protect the Jews and allow them to keep 
their Judaism? They were good Jews themselves and needed no 
promptings from Hisdai. Thus the whole historical background 
militates against Kr.’s theory. 

There is another consideration, slurred over by Kr., which 
renders his theory untenable. Hisdai refers to ‘‘a boat from the 
king’s fleet” (verso, 1. 1: q>om nvixo 738) that evidently arrived 
in Spain. Kr. already imagines that yearly the Jewish statesman 
could correspond with King Joseph through the agency of such 
boats as came ‘‘via Constantinople” to Spain (p. 272). He cites 
the above phrase (note 18) omitting, however, the significant 
s>bnm nvixo. Now according to Kr. the Byzantine Emperor could 
only have been addressed as 10°p (p. 267, and cp. note 20!) 
and hence ‘‘king’’ could only be the Khazar ruler. Following 
his reasoning then, one can only assume this boat ‘from the 
king’s fleet’’ was none but a Khazar vessel that proceeded ‘‘via 
Constantinople’’ (to use Kr.’s vague indication) to Spain. Now 
is it at all conceivable that Byzantium would have allowed a 
Khazar boat to pass the straits of the Bosphorus in order to 
establish direct contact with Andalusia where a Jewish statesman 
was so powerful? It is well-known how Hisdai tried to get through 
a letter to the Khazar ruler via Constantinople and sent a special 
messenger to the Byzantine court with the request to enable 
this messenger to bring his epistle to its destination. After a 


6 This lady, who is mentioned nowhere and may have been already dead 
when our text was written, was, for all we know, a born Jewess. One wonders 
why Kr. did not. shape his theory around the Khazar queen, Joseph’s wife, 
who was a non-Jewess by birth, the daughter of the king of the Alani. The 
latter made war on King Aaron, Joseph’s father, at the instigation of Byzan- 
tium. On being captured in battle he was forgiven by Aaron on condition that 
he take an oath to remain in the future Aaron’s faithful ally. The agreement 
was fortified by a dynastic matrimonial match with Joseph marrying the 
defeated king’s daughter who no doubt formally accepted Judaism (see 
Schechter, 1. c., ll. 55-61). What a wide scope for theorising Kr. missed in 
selecting the mother-in-law instead of the daughter-in-law! 
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delay of 6 months the messenger was sent back to Hisdai with 
a lame excuse as to the dangers of travel to Khazaria.? It is 
obvious that Byzantium, in pursuit of its hostile policy against 
the Khazar Jewish kingdom, wished to prevent even epistolary 
contact between the latter and Hisdai for fear of possible com- 
bined political action. In the end Hisdai’s letter to Joseph had 
to be dispatched via Slavonia, Hungary and Bulgaria. How 
then could a Khazar boat ‘from the king’s fleet’’ pass Con- 
stantinople on its way to Spain? Of course in reality this boat 
was a Byzantine boat and hence 7%on means the Byzantine 
Emperor. There is thus no further need to deal with Kr.’s objec- 
tions to this designation. 

Finally there is the reference to Hisdai’s favorable attitude 
towards the Christians in Cordova and in Spain (recto, II. 19-20) 
which is entirely out of place in a supposed letter to the Jewish 
Khazar queen mother and which Kr. (p. 273) can only forcibly 
adjust. The naturalness and the specific appropriateness of such 
a reference in a plea to the Byzantine Empress on behalf of the 
persecuted Jews in her dominions, however, are too obvious to 
need underscoring. 

The demolition of Kr.’s theory is now complete and we shall 
refrain, for the sake of brevity, from taking up its debris part by 
part. Only one more illustration of the strange logic of Kr.’s 
reasoning should be added. Because the style of our text has 
some resemblance to that of Hisdai’s letter to King Joseph, 
hence both must have been sent to the same person—so Kr. 
argues (note 7). Had he paid attention to my whole paragraph 
on p. 5, referred to above, he would have found that both (as 
well as no doubt Hisdai’s other Hebrew letters) were written by 
his secretary, the stylist Menahem b. Saruk, who thus employed 
similar phrases and linguistic terms in epistles to various persons. 
The most natural and logical interpretation of Text No. I, 
as given in my book, remains unimpaired based as it is on 
the historical realities (and not fancies) of the period under 
discussion. 


7 See Hisdai’s letter to King Joseph, 
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II 


In the text describing the Messianic excitement in Sicily (ibid., 
38-44), Kr. has discovered an account concerning David Reubeni 
(pp. 274-88). My impression that the writing of the MS. is of the 
twelfth century rather than later is of little account to Kr. who 
has never seen the MS. whereas my impression is based on an 
experience resulting from the examination of thousands of 
Genizah leaves. However let us leave these palaeographical 
considerations based on impressions, although schooled by 
experience, and let us face the hard historical realities. The text 
clearly presupposes the existence of a Jewish community in 
Catania in Sicily. It possessed a synagogue where services were 
held freely on weekdays and Sabbaths (zbid., p. 39, ll. 6 and 8, 
p. 40, ll. 8-9, and p. 41, I. 23ff.). There are also mentioned Elijah 
the Parnas (of the community), Leon and David the teacher 
(ibid., p. 42, 1. 14). These three persons probably were the “‘Proti” 
of the congregation.’ Now according to Kr.’s theory the date of 
our text is either 1525 or the following year. Hence there was 
then still a Jewish community in Catania as if nothng had hap- 
pened to the Sicilian Jews in that fateful year 1492! Apparently 
Kr. has to be reminded that the edict of expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain, issued by their Catholic Majesties Ferdinand and 
Isabella, also affected the Sicilian Jews because the country 
belonged to the crown of Aragon! On the last day of 1492 all 
the Sicilian Jews, except those of course who preferred baptism, 
left the isle for good!9 Only in the eighteenth century were the 
Jews allowed to settle there, at first in Messina and subsequently 


8 In every larger community in Sicily there were 12 Proti 3 of whom were 
in office for 3 months at a time. See the description of the Sicilian Jewish 
communal organisation in Zunz, Zur Gesch. u. Lit., 509ff.; Giidemann, Gesch. 
d. Erziehungswesens u. d. Cultur, 11, 273ff. 

9 About the expulsion from Sicily in 1492 see Zunz, l. c., 525ff.; Giidemann, 
L. c., 289ff.; Dubnow, Weltgesch. d. juid. Volkes, V, 440-42. Cp. also the elegy on 
the expulsion from Spain (published by Freimann, yp °ax ‘7 Nad oDND 
nyn, 1933, p. 243, Il. 157 ff.); py .Amaa anda nda 0d capa etdS+ Dd awtD 
77220 7YRT paNm) .7717 Ssyqwa on. (here Palermo is specially meant). 
Many Sicilian Jews first went to Naples (JOR, XX, 251-52). About the spread 
of the exiled Jews to Turkey, see Zunz, 530-31, and Rosanes, >xiw> °n* »727 
mornna, I (2. ed.), 226ff. 
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in other parts of the island (see Zunz, /. c., 532). An amazing ex- 
ample of the expenditure of effort and space on the development 
of a theory that from the very start bears the stamp of impossi- 
bility! Need one go on and analyse Kr.’s remarks (pp. 274-88) 
any further after this counter-‘‘discovery’’ of the expulsion of the 
Jews from Sicily 33 years before his supposed date of our text? 

However a few specimens of his remarks will be picked out to 
illustrate his method of forcing through his theories at all costs. 
David Reubeni, though an ascetic, never posed as a “‘saint”’ 
but as a military man, the commander of his brother’s army 
(xaxm Ww) engaged on a special mission as ambassador (7)1wNaYn).?° 
Now in our text the hysterical lady repeats instructions sup- 
posedly received from a certain witpn (zbid., p. 39, 1. 9, p. 40, 
1. 8, p. 41, 1. 19). By this designation God may be meant, but 
also some martyr or saint (zbid., p. 34).7 But according to Kr. 
(p.275) none but David Reubeni is this ‘“‘saint.’’ And why? Because 
he had flags on which the Divine names were inscribed, hence 
he is ‘‘undoubtedly”’ the Kadosh! By the same logic every Sopher 
who writes a Mezuzah, Tephilin, and especially a Sepher Torah 
should be designated as such! When Kr. states that David roamed 
about much in Southern Italy (p. 276), he makes an entirely unwar- 
ranted remark. After landing at Pesaro David proceeded straight 
to Rome where he stayed about a year. From there he went to 
Pisa and from the neighboring port of Livorno he embarked on 
the boat that was to take him to Portugal. After his expulsion 
from this country his later vicissitudes led him again via Southern 
France to Northern Italy where we find him in Venice and where 
he was joined by Solomon Molcho.™ It can be stated positively 

to See NIT TNT wd (in Neub., Med. Jew. Chron., 11, 179): 12 mbwi on 
xdy Sapp nd) oon 8d urR.... m7 mwa) A IN) OND INNO ANY oOdxd RoI UN 
NAST WIN pI N22 ]2 NDI N’a2. As such he is always mentioned by his secretary 
Solomon Kohen (xas7 qw 132178, tbzd., p. 216ff.). As ‘‘“Ambassador’”’ (a)7wxarr) 
he was known in Rome and in Portugal (sbid., 152ff.). 

toa And yet Kr. (p. 275, note 25) states that Mann ‘‘does not indicate who 
this ‘Saint’ should be’’! 

™ See zbid., p. 151 (area nyimy ty 7203 naw7 ov naw), pp. 162-3, p. 168ff. 
See further Solomon Molcho’s letter (in Joseph Hakkohen’s 13505 mp7 127 
npqx, Lemberg, 1859, II, 21a): mwbxoxd a7 3wo Naw oO DIN cNYDY Onn O'N?A), 
viz., after his release from captivity of the Count of Clermont. About David's 
stay in Venice see Vogelstein-Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, XI, 54ff. 
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on the basis of all available records that he never was in Southern 
Italy. But curiously enough Kr., after making our David “roam 
about much in Rome, Southern Italy and other parts of this 
land,” identifies him with ‘“‘the hidden king” (nan 4mm) of our 
text (ibid., p. 42, 1. 15)! What a contradiction in terms! Moreover 
David always refers to his brother, the King Joseph, and never 
to himself as king but only as commander of the army. 

A great ‘‘discovery”’ Kr. made in the word "wp 27 (so vocalised 


in our text, p. 43, bottom) which I interpreted as the Marchese, 
Marquis. No, says Kr. (pp. 278-9), the word means ‘“‘the man 
of Marrakesh” (in Morocco), viz., “David Reubeni of Marrakesh 
will appear here’ (in Catania, note 41)! And where is the evidence 
that David ever was in Morocco? Well, Kr. has discovered that 
while David was in Portugal messengers were sent to him from 
that city. The respective passage in ‘‘Sippur David ha-Reubeni”’ 
(in Neub. J. c., I]. 181) reads: jronbn yo os ombw indwi 
mmaap bon) naan mopom (Fez) yao. oponn1 (Tlemsen) 
Denon ay oan oans os wa oan mmpon (Wahran) ]S4N7201. 
The place npom Kr. corrects into pp1» (note 56) which is the 
same as wp) = Marrakesh! Eureka! To begin with the 
place is usually spelt wax which has no resemblance to 
apo. The latter is rather a corruption of p\ypo,43 Mekenes. But 
granted, for argument’s sake, that in the above passage Mar- 
rakesh is meant, it only reports that David received letters while 
in Portugal from the Jews of Morocco. The ‘‘messengers”’ prob- 
ably were Christians or Muslims that visited Portugal for busi- 
ness purposes, and forwarded the letters. By what process of 
logic then does David become ‘‘the man of Marrakesh?”’ He may 
just as well be designated ‘‘the man of Tlemsen, Fez, Wahran,”’ 
or any other locality in Morocco! The vocalisation *yp 97 in 


our text clearly shows that Marchese, Marquis, is meant. The 
form pwprn (ibid., p. 44) is probably a scribal error for *wp7n. 
Lack of space forbids further detailed analysis of Kr.’s 
remarks.“ One could devote as much space (and more) to the 
1 See Toledano, anyon 1, 43, 65, 93, 98, etc. 
73 Also spelled oxi30, MONIDD. 


™ Herewith an example of Kr.’s readiness to emend the text. The 12 
messengers of the ‘‘hidden king” declared to the king of Spain that they 
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demolition of the fragments of his theory as he did to its most- 
far-fetched development. But the historical impossibility of his 
theory from its very start has been demonstrated above by 
reason of the expulsion of the Jews from Sicily 33 years before 
his “discovered” dating of our text. In my book I carefully 
stated that I was unable, because of lack of further evidence, to 
account for the Messianic excitement in Sicily. Till more material 
is discovered to shed additional light on the matter, let us refrain 
from all sorts of theories that cannot stand the test of sober 
criticism. 


II! 


In the third section of his article Kr. assembled a number of 
remarks chiefly of a textual nature. In reply a selection has 
been made owing to the limitation of space. To place the text 
in my volume (pp. 48-51) in the Turkish period, as Kr. does 
(p. 291), is out of the question. Here again my dating of it in the 
eleventh century is based on the appearance of the MS., which 
Kr. never saw, and on its style and contents. It is peculiar to 
translate op onen oNrpn as ‘the Karaites, the money-changers” 
(without any object following) whereas the usual term is on>w 
or 055m. And what evidence has Kr. that the Karaites in Turkey 
were the exclusive money-changers so as to be designated as 
such? Of course the phrase means ‘‘the Karaites who change” 
(the dates of the Festivals) as the context shows. Moreover 
Elijah Bashiatzi (see ibid., p. 46, note 3a) refers to a similar 
calendation difference in 1479-80 but never mentions our case 
which Kr. would place around 1450. Elijah Bashiatzi would 
have been well aware of it, if it had occurred in his own time. 
As regards the phrase AN’01n DIpOD, which Kr. is so ready to 
change into Rustshuk, let me draw his attention to mobs mipon 


represented 12,000 soldiers (ibid., p. 43, 1. 11: orpdx a” > 93 b> oN aM). 
"is a misprint for 1x. Cf. also p. 36 where the ridiculousness of this figure as 
against the armies of the Christian European powers is commented upon. 
But Kr. (p. 278) is ready to emend orpbx 3" v8 1x 7909, viz., David’s brother, 
King Joseph, ‘‘has a war fleet of 12,000 men!” Since when a fleet is counted 
by men and not by vessels remains for Kr. to explain, not to speak of the 
style of such a Hebrew sentence! 
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(above, note 1) which shows that the expression was so used 
with regard to a country the geography of which was scantily 
known with the names of its cities blanks in the mind of the | 
writer. In the latter instance 17 Kehillot are said to have departed 
mars Dip. Also in the other Genizah letter, where Russia is 
mentioned (Jews in Egypt, II, 192), the Russian Jew in Salonica 
about to visit Palestine is described as mp7 bapa without any 
indication of his home city in Russia.—The text (ibid., p. 54-55) 
is clearly Byzantine as the proper names Magdiel and Mebhin 
(see ibid., p. 47), and as the previous one in the same MS. show. 
Now there is mentioned there a city nwxybp (or wwxy>p). Well, 
Kr. has discovered that this place was in Morocco, ‘viz., the 
fortress of Ashir. However it is never indicated as wxrybp but 
as wr. Let me refer Kr. to my remarks on the Jews of Ashir 
in Gaonic times in JOR, N. S., VII, 484; XI, 438-39, Tarbiz, V, 
303. But I am not prepared to jump at random to a Moroccan 
city when dealing with a Byzantine document. 

The poem (zbid., pp. 302-3) is clearly a unit as far as pre- 
served; only the end is missing. El‘azar Habbabli describes, in 
the fashion of Arabic poetry imitated by the Hebrew poets, how 
his heart had been ravished by a beautiful woman (all this being 
only figurative) and how he regained his composure only when 
beginning to eulogise his patron. L. 15 follows naturally in con- 
text, metre and rhyme, |. 14. However Kr. (p. 292-3) is positive 
that just here is a hiatus. For similar poems see Gabirol (ed. 
Bialik-Rabnitzki, I, Nos. 20, 25, 64) and Judah Hallevi (ed. 
Harkavy, I, p. 95, No. 9). See further Moses ibn Ezra (nvw 
byw, tr./Halper, p. 190): >? Sy omy ms mOwpAN ow w 
sans) sonsnd on pbxw payn oxyd opm orxw mans -a72 Innaw 
1s ws ops md ws $Smo wemw onawo bs wbnm abnnmza Mat iD aNAw 
VIR DAs WNW) wy JF MT WOT NX OPYA .TTPY NWI bob 
13) mans ata mtpan bs. Further examples are needless. I 
leave Kr.’s opinion to the judgment of all those familiar with 
Medieval Hebrew poetry.—Kr.’s remark (p. 293) about the 
arrested Haberim is puzzling to me. Had he consulted the 
references to my Jews in Egypt given in my volume on p. 310, 
he would easily have found that the text in question belonged 
to that group describing that episode. Of what use are references? 
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For Kr.’s information (p. 293) I wish to state that 1m nN 
own means “from whom God was gracious to”’ (viz., by bestowing 
wealth upon him, cf. Gen. 33.11: 29°59 won) obs 53) ld 
cannot follow Kr.’s geographical orientation (p. 294) as I cannot 
see what Isaac of Akko had to do just in Novara in Piedmont 
only to proceed from there straight to Toledo in Spain!—Kr.’s 
remark to p. 462 of my volume shows that he has overlooked 
my note 6 where I clearly stated that there was a lacuna!—P. 
503, 1. 131 *myaxss wpw onyt I took from the root pp which 
means in English ‘‘to loathe, abhor,” and not [from ypw as Kr. 
states (v is of course a relative particle). An amazing example of 
hasty fault-finding!—o7nbx jy yy refers to the two cities Mosul 
and Sandur containing numerous Jews whose welfare depended 
on the security of their towns. The solution of the abbreviation 
x"y? as ods “yy mar is conventional and has no basis in fact— 
I cannot adopt Kr.’s Hebrew style (p. 295) which would create 
such a Hebrew sentence as #7ny yi "nT Nd, “I would not have 
wandered to ‘Imadiya.”’ 

Finally another amazing example of Kr.’s hasty fault-finding 
is to impute that in letter XI (ibid., p. 528) I made bon ‘‘the 
epitheton ornans of the Rabbi of the city.’’ Where have I so 
stated? Had he turned to p. 487, he would have found the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘“The person written to is requested to intervene 
on their behalf to “our lord the king (ll. 12ff.), evidently the 
governor of Mosul!’’S The least an author can expect, is that his 
statements should be read carefully and judged after mature 
consideration! 


1s Cp. also ibid., p. 485. 


NACHBEMERKUNG VON SAMUEL KRAUSS 


Durch die Freundlichkeit des Board of Editors of the Annual konnte 
ich in Dr. Mann’s ‘‘Erwiderung’ Einsicht nehmen. Da mir nur ein be- 
schrankter Raum zur Verfiigung steht, gehe ich nur auf einige sachliche Bemer- 
kungen Mann’s ein; auf den von ihm beliebten Ton reagiere ich mit keinem 
Worte, und was die angebliche Fliichtigkeit anlangt, so ist mein ganzer Artikel 
ein Beweis dafiir, daB8 ich Mann’s Werk aufmerksam gelesen habe und es 
iibrigens auch hoch einschatze. 

S. 2 (Mann’s Rejoinder). Damit, da8 Mann erklart, es sei interessant, 
daB diese Korrespondenz hebraisch gefiihrt wurde, ist noch nicht erklart, 
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wieso an eine byzantinische Kaiserin und ebenso an ihren Gemahl 
hebrdisch, noch dazu in Form eines hymnischen Poems, geschrieben werden 
konnte. 

Ebenda. Mann versteht nicht, wieso ich ‘‘entdecken”’ konnte, da8 “‘K6nigin’ * 
im Briefe Josephs an Hisdai die Kéniginmutter bezeichne. Ausdriicklich steht 
das freilich nicht, aber es fiihrt der Umstand darauf, da8 Joseph dabei von 
seiner Geburtsstadt spricht. Das betreffende Wort steht iibrigens, nach ed. 
Zifroni, auch bei Dinaburg, Jisrael ba-Golah, 1, 106. Dagegen verschweigt 
Mann, dafB ich mich genotigt sah, das Wort ni3: in seinem Texte so zu deuten 
(S. 6, Anm. 15). Gerade der Ausdruck o25xx, auf den Mann soviel Wert legt 
(S. 3), ist ein Beweis fiir mich, denn in Mann’s Theorie miiBte es heifen: 
o2ap2. Was Mann (S. 4 ff.) weitlaufig dariiber ausfiihrt, daB ein Schiff des 
chasarischen Kénigs die Meerenge von Konstantinopel gar nicht hatte pas- 
sieren kénnen, riecht nach den Erfahrungen des Weltkrieges; in Wirklichkeit 
konnten Handelsschiffe diese Meerenge immer passieren, und auch mit 
Chasarien lag Byzanz nicht ewig im Kampfe. 

Mann (S. 6) belehrt mich mit grofer Emphase, da8 die Juden im Jahre 
1492 aus Sizilien vertrieben wurden, also im Jahre 1525 nicht dort 
angetroffen worden sein kénnen. Ich denke, dafs sie aus Spanien und Portugal 
erst recht vertrieben worden sind, und dennoch trifft David Reubeni Massen 
von Marranen daselbst an, die er standig Juden nennt. Ich habe das in meinem 
Artikel mindestens dreimal beriihrt (Anm. 38, 51, S. 22), aber Mann beachtet 
das nicht. Ich denke ferner, da8 auch die Kanarischen Inseln zu Spanien 
gehérten und demselben Edikt unterworfen waren, und dennoch—was lesen 
wir? Siehe Lucien Wolf, Jews in the Canary Islands (London, 1926), Intro- 


duction, S. X: ‘A deposition made. . . in 1520 shows that there was an early 
community in one of the islands. . . duly equipped with a Synagogue, a 
Jewish butcher shop, and a Shochet‘‘. . . Was auf den Kanarischen Inseln 


moéglich war, mu auch auf Sicilien méglich gewesen sein, und je weiter die 
Zeit vorriickt, destomehr wird das Edikt von seiner Scharfe verloren haben. 
Das erklart das Vorhandensein einer Synagoge in Catania im Jahre 1525 
zur Geniige. Bekannt ist auch, da$S Don Isaak Abravanel einige Jahre (bis 
1495) in Messina lebte, und er, der Jude, wurde nicht verbrannt. 

Zu Mann's Bemerkung S. 8. Wen ich unter nan qbon verstehe, wird 
bei mir auf S. 14 und 20 deutlich genug gesagt (S. 12 allerdings miBverstandlich). 

David Reubeni ist in den Augen des hysterischen Weibes der wisp nicht, 
wie mir Mann imputiert (S. 7), weil er Fahnen hatte, die mit dem géttlichen 
Namen beschrieben waren, sondern weil er betete und fastete (bei mir S. 11) 
und weil er von einer heiligen Sendung sprach, auf die allerdings auch die 
Fahnen hinwiesen. 

Ich nehme gegenitiber Mann nur das eine zuriick, was er in seiner Anmer- 
kung 14 bespricht: 38s usw. Nun er mir das Auge 6ffnet und sagt, in seinem 
Texte sei ein misprint—habe ich keinen Anla8 mehr, zu emendieren. An meiner 
Grundauffassung andert sich damit nicht das geringste. 


Nay ye 


THE COMMENTARY 
of 


RABBI DAVID KIMHI ON PSALMS 42-72 


EDITED ON THE BASIS OF MANUSCRIPTS AND EARLY EDITIONS* 
SIDNEY I. ESTERSON, BALTIMORE 


INTRODUCTION 


PON the proposal of Professor Aaron Ember, who suffered 

such a tragic death in 1926, I intended to prepare a critical 
edition of Ibn Ezra’s commentary on one of the books of the 
Bible. Accordingly, I went to New York to inquire of Professor 
Alexander Marx, Librarian of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, what manuscript and other material was available for 
this purpose. He informed me, however, that the more important 
commentaries of Ibn Ezra had already been critically edited, and 
suggested that it would be advisable and useful to prepare a criti- 
cal edition of Kimhi’s commentary on the second book of Psalms 
(such an edition of the first book had already been published in 
1883 by Schiller-Szinessy in England) and, perhaps later, do the 
same for the remaining books. I immediately accepted the sugges- 
tion, and with the manuscripts and incunabula which he very 
kindly placed at my disposal, I began to prepare this edition. 
This material was later augmented by other early editions of 
Kimhi’s commentary: on Psalms, made available to me by pro- 
fessor Israel Schapiro, Librarian of the Division of Semitics, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


*A dissertation submitted to the Board of University Studies of the Johns 
Hopkins University in conformity with the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy (1931). 
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Texts UsED 


In preparing this edition of Kimhi’s commentary on the second 
book of Psalms, I have made use of two manuscripts, four of the 
earliest printed editions, two of later periods and one of compara- 
tively recent date. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


The manuscript which I used as the basis for my critical edi- 
tion was completed in Naples on the sixteenth of Tebeth, 5275 
(1515 C.E.) by Jacob b. Abraham b. Alsa’ig. It is written in a very 
clear, readable hand and is the least corrupt of all the texts I em- 
ployed in the preparation of this work. It seems, however, to 
have fallen, at an early period, into some water as the part close to 
the binding is very indistinct, and, in many cases, can be read 
only by tilting the book at a certain angle, often necessitating the 
use of a magnifying glass. This condition is noticeable on almost 
every page of the volume, but there is nothing that cannot ulti- 
mately be read, although there are many passages that occasioned 
the greatest difficulty before they were finally deciphered. None of 
this, however, can be attributed to the scribe whose penmanship 
is quite clear. 

This manuscript, in direct contrast to all the other texts I used, 
is entirely free from the hand of the censor, not a single reference 
to Christianity having been erased or omitted. It is, therefore, all 
the more reliable, especially for these references which are so im- 
portant a part of Kimhi’s commentary on Psalms. 

The script is that usually identified with Rashi, but the open- 
ing words of each Psalm are written in the regular printed (A&Suri 
or square) characters. 

The other manuscript at my disposal, number 382 of the Elkan 
Adler collection, is incomplete at the end and, hence, does not con- 
tain any record of the name of the scribe, date, or place of writing. 
However, it was probably written in Italy early in the fifteenth 
century. It differs from the above mentioned manuscript marked- 
ly in its script, which closely approximates the written form of the 
A&%uri or square characters employed by most modern scholars. 
In many cases, it is very difficult, and, at times, impossible to dis- 
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tinguish between letters that are similar in form, such as3 and 5, 
1 and 1. In general, however, no great difficulty is experienced in 
reading the text. 

This manuscript was not so fortunate as the other in escaping 
the hand of the censor. Every reference to Christianity—be it 
merely the word ox] or w—has been mercilessly erased so 
that in most of the instances not a word can be read, although 
there are one or two places where, with great difficulty, a few iso- 
lated words may still be deciphered. On the whole, however, the 
censor has done his task quite effectively in this manuscript. This 
text also lacks Kimhi’s own introduction to his commentary on 
the book of Psalms. 

The numerous variants, misreadings, omissions, and additions 
show quite clearly that the copyist was extremely careless or had a 
very unreliable text before him. This, together with the ravages of 
the censor, make the manuscript very unreliable and, in many 
cases, very difficult—often, impossible—to understand. Alto- 
gether, it falls greatly below the other in clearness and accuracy. 

Both of these manuscripts are found in the library of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America, in New York. 


EDITIONS 


The earliest edition of Kimhi’s commentary on Psalms at my 
disposal was printed in 1477, probably at Bologna, and is now in 
the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. It 
seems to have as its basis a less accurate text than those from 
which either of the above mentioned manuscripts was copied, al- 
though it has more in common with the second than it has with 
the first. It contains, roughly, two or three times the number of 
errors and deletions that occur in the two manuscripts together. 

This edition, like the Naples (1515) manuscript, seems, in 
general, to have escaped the hand of the censor, although there 
are some passages that were evidently changed on purpose by the 
editor or printer. 

The other incunabulum that I used was completed on the 
fourth of Nisan, 5247 (1487 C.E.) in Naples by Joseph b. Jacob, 
and edited by Jacob Baruch b. Judah Landau. In general, it seems 
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to be a much better text than the 1477 edition for there are fewer 
omissions and less serious errors in it. It varies about as 
much from one of the manuscripts I used as it does from the 
other, leaving much to be desired from the point of view of 
completeness and accuracy. As in MS. 382, Kimhi’s own 
introduction to Psalms is missing in this edition. 

In this volume, the hand of the censor can be clearly seen but 
has caused no real damage. In every instance where reference is 
made to Christianity, a line was drawn through the words, but it 
is possible, without the slightest difficulty, to read through the 
line. It seems as if the censor relied upon the honor of the reader, 
supposing that he would not read the censored sections when he 
saw the line informing him that the text was objectionable and 
should not be read. 

These four texts would, on the whole, have been adequate for 
the preparation of my edition of Kimhi’s commentary for, in most 
cases, they served as a check on each other, and what was wrong, 
wanting or added in one was, ordinarily, to be corrected from the 
reading in one of the others. It occured to me, however, that it 
might be interesting to see just how much difference there was 
between these older texts and the Kimhi commentary as contain- 
ed in comparatively recent editions. For this purpose I selected, at 
random, an edition printed in Fiirth, Germany, in 1843, and 
another printed in Lublin, Poland, in 1911. This comparison 
brought to light an astounding fact. Besides the ordinary, expec- 
ted variations, omissions, and additions, it was found that almost 
every quotation from the Bible, Talmud, or Midrash, and almost 
every quotation from or reference to the writings of Rabbi Joseph 
Kimhi—his father—, Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, or Saadyah is omit- 
ted in these later and most widely-distributed and used editions. 
Not quite so often but, nevertheless, very frequently, alternate 
interpretations introduced by mwipd w “there are some who 
interpret,” or WIND M7 1x, ‘‘or its interpretation may be’’—and 
amplifying commentaries introduced by the words 1m) ayi, ‘that 
is’’ are completely omitted. Furthermore, every reference to or 
mention of Christianity is entirely omitted. As a consequence of all 
this, the Kimhi commentary in these editions, which are typical of 
those now extensively used, contains no more than two-thirds, 
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perhaps even less, of the actual remarks made by him on the book. 
Only the bare commentary remains, and even this is extremely 
erroneous and incomplete. 

Except for the omission of the quotations, references, and al- 
ternate explanations mentioned above, these two editions agree in 
the great majority of cases with the readings in the Naples (1477) 
edition. This agreement, although not nearly complete, is so 
striking as to provide grounds for the suggestion that the later 
editions were based on the Naples (1477) edition or on a text very 
similar to it, and that the above-mentioned omissions are part of a 
policy of the editor or printer to include only the actual commen- 
tary of Kimhi, thus omitting all quotations from or references to 
the works of others since they are not actually the words of 
Kimhi. 

After all the above-mentioned texts were compared, as a check 
upon the results thus obtained, I made use of the following addi- 
tional editions: the Bomberg edition of the Mikra’ot Gedolot, 
Venice, 1517; the Saloniki edition printed in 1522; and the Speier 
edition, Berlin, 1767. These books were very kindly placed at my 
disposal by Professor Israel Schapiro, Librarian of the Division of 
Semitics, Library of Congress. I found that, although these texts 
were also quite corrupt, most of the errors, omissions, etc. found 
therein had already been noted in one or the other of the previous 
texts I used. Accordingly, I made no record, in my edition, of 
these concurrent faults, but wherever I found a variant, omission, 
or addition not noted in any of the other texts, I made special note 
of it. There were a few such striking cases in the Venice (1517) 
and the Saloniki (1522) editions, and wherever the reading in one 
or both of these seemed better than that in any of the others, I 
incorporated it into my text, recording the other readings as vari- 
ants. 

The chief value of the Berlin (1767) edition is that it is the 
only one, of all the texts I used, that contains the beautiful intro- 
ductory poem by Kimhi— 2253 mbp2—which is a hymn of glory 
and prayer to the Almighty. In some instances the metre of the 
poem is faulty and might have been corrected by a change in 
vocalization but it was deemed advisable to leave it in the form in 
which it was found, 
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SysTEM OF NOTATION 


In referring to the various texts employed in the preparation of 
this edition, I have used the following notations: 


MS. Naples, 1515 (Codex Adler 1318). .............. 8 
MS. Codex Adler 382, Jewish Theological Seminary. ..3 
Ed. 1477, Jewish Theological Seminary.............. ) 
Bede Napless 2487 ais ais) Se ae ed as be ate oo 7 
aii th61843 hr Oe es Pe a et ea Sea 7 
LEGS ONT 1S \Tba yan AO) Me MPP SOR ey wet (PELE ARGS Vs ka ) 
ar Berlin: 876740 5 AO SL Ae ee A gc t 
Bd Venice P50 Fc 52 ey a DR ee ree n 
HalsSalontkiwt 522 ce.) a Oe ae Ar ae ae a) 


A word about the numerals referring to the notations is essen- 
tial. If the numeral appears at the end of a word, the notation 
corresponding to that numeral refers only to that word. When, 
however, the numeral appears at the beginning of a word the 
same numeral will occur later in the text at the end of a word, thus 
forming the couplet represented in the notations by the two num- 
erals divided by a series of three dots; for example, 8...8. When 
such a couplet appears in the notes, it means that the notation 
refers to the passage included between the similar numbers. In 
most cases it represents an omission from some text or other, but 
often a variant is given for the whole passage. Sometimes a whole 
paragraph, and, in two or three instances, an entire page or more 
is included between such a double numeral. A letter of the alpha- 
bet at the end of a quotation refers to the note giving the source of 
the quotation. 

Following the example of others in preparing editions of a 
similar nature, I have retained, without correction, the numerous 
cases where Kimhi, evidently adhering to the usual rabbinical 
style of writing, influenced by the Talmud and Midrash, uses the 
masculine form for the feminine and vice versa, and sometimes 
the singular for the plural and vice versa. The correct form was 
adopted only in certain cases where its use in some of the texts 
seemed to indicate that it may have been used in Kimhi’s original 
manuscript; also, in such cases where, even when all texts agreed, 
it was difficult to see how Kimhi himself could have made the error. 


HAPs ACT a hak, OARS tn AY tia ls LY KEES Bi od el eas i 
aaa With ae} has Pet bi 
ean WARY Le Acc 

yi aye’ Yi 
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of this work. I am deeply indebted to him for having read the 
manuscript with great care and having compared all the notes 
with the text. He even went so far as to compare parts of my text 
with one of the original manuscripts. His personal advice and 
suggestions were gratefully received and followed in almost every 
instance. Without doubt, Professor Rosenau was my greatest 
source of inspiration and encouragement, and I am grateful to 
him beyond expression. 

I am thankful also to Dr. Samuel Rosenblatt, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, who was kind enough to read my manu- 
script and make some valuable suggestions; and to Professor 
Alexander Marx, Librarian of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, in New York, who suggested the edition of this text and 
very kindly furnished me with the manuscripts and incunabula 
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DEUX POURIMS LOCAUX 


M. GINSBURGER, Strasbourg, (France) 


N sait que, pendant tout le moyen age et méme encore a 

une époque relativement récente, les Juifs avaient l’habitude 
d’instituer une féte de Pourim et de rédiger une Méguillah toutes 
les fois qu’ils furent sauvés d’un danger de mort. 

Il existe toute une littérature sur les événements qui ont 
donné lieu, soit A des communautés soit 4 des familles, d’instituer 
des Pourim de ce genre. On en trouve une bibliographie dans la 
Revue des études juives t. 54 (1907), 113 et ss. V. aussi Jacob Moses 
Toledano, Ner hama’raw, Jerusalem, 1911, p. 93/94.—J. R. 
Marcus, ‘Notes on Sephardic Jewish History,’’ Hebrew Union 
College Jubilee Volume, Cincinnati, 1925. 

La Société pour l'histoire des Israéhites d’Alsace et de Lorraine 
posséde un manuscrit sur parchemin en forme de rouleau qui 
contient deux Méguilloth inédites. Le scribe se nomme au début 
du rouleau: Moise Toledano, instituteur 4 Tanger. II avait 
dédié son manuscrit a |’Alliance Israélite, mais le hasard a voulu 
qu'il a été donné a notre Société. 

Le premier récit se rapporte au Pourim fixé par les Juifs du 
Maroc au 2™ jour de la Néoménie d’Elloul de l'année 338 (1578). 

Le roi Sébastien de Portugal avait été appelé au secours par 
Muley-Hamid, a4 qui son frére Muley-Abd-el-Mélek avait enlevé 
le Maroc. II était parti avec une petite armée, encouragé par son 
oncle maternel Philippe II, roi d’Espagne, qui lui avait envoyé 
le casque de Charles-Quint et quelques troupes espagnoles. 

Notre texte nous apprend que les Juifs marocains avaient eu 
connaissance, par deux Marranes, de l’intention de Sébastien de 
faire baptiser tous les Juifs, s’il était vainqueur, de sorte qu’ils 
se trouvaient dans une grande angoisse. Ils adressérent des 
priéres 4 Dieu et, aprés la défaite des Portugais dans la bataille 
d’Alcazar Kébir, ils instituérent ce jour comme une féte de 


réjouissance et d’action de graces.— 
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Le second récit se rapporte au 8 Ab 609 (1849). L’établisse- 
-ment définitif de la France en Algérie devait forcément modifier 
ses rapports avec le Maroc. L’existence d’une frontiére commune, 
oti les incidents se multipliérent, devait donner naissance a une 
politique qui ne fut pas toujours orientée suivant un sens exact 
des réalités. 

Les rapports se tendirent davantage quand Abd el Kader eut 
été chassé de Tlemcen et qu'il eut gagné le Maroc; des incidents 
multiples provoquérent au Maroc une explosion de colére d’ot 
résulta la guerre de 1844. Aprés la victoire de la France a I’Isly, 
le sultan s’empressa de traiter: par la convention du 10 septembre 
1844, il donna l’assurance au Gouvernement francais qu’il ne 
soutiendrait plus Abd el Kader, et accepta le principe d’une 
fixation de frontiéres qui vint préciser le traité du 18 mars 1845, 
dit de Lalla Maghnia. 

Mais les démonstrations de xénophobie ne cessérent pas. En 
1848, le pillage de deux navires anglais provoqua une démonstra- 
tion de l|’Angleterre; la France, de son cété, subit une série d’actes 
provocateurs qui la conduisirent 4 bombarder différentes localités 
marocaines. 

Un de ces bombardements eut lieu au mois d’aofit 1849, c’est 
a lui que se rapporte le second récit que nous publions ci-aprés. 
Les Juifs avaient apris que leur ville devait étre bombardée le 
jour du jefine d’Ab; de sorte qu’ils se trouvaient dans une grande 
angoisse. Ils multipliérent les priéres et versérent des larmes 
abondantes pour implorer la miséricorde divine. Cela dura 
jusqu’au 21™* jour du mois d’Ab. C’est, en effet, ce jour-la que 
commenca le bombardement; mais il ne dura que jusqu’aprés 
midi, sans que personne de la population juive ait été tuée, ni que 
les musulmans l’aient molestée. 

En souvenir de ces événements, le 21 du mois d’Ab fut institué 
comme une féte d’actions de grAce et de réjouissance a tout jamais. 
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SOME REVOLUTIONARY PURIMS 
(1790-1801) 


CECIL ROTH, London, England 


i was an ancient custom of the historic Jewish community 
of the past to commemorate any fortunate escape in its former 
existence by an annual festive celebration. These were naturally 
modelled on the biblical institution of Purim, which provided 
the obvious prototype. The same prayers, slightly adapted to 
the altered circumstances, were recited. The same observances 
were repeated. The history of the event was very frequently 
composed in the style of the Book of Esther, and was sometimes 
even written, like it, in scroll form. In very many cases, the name 
of Purim, too, was borrowed for these local celebrations. Lists 
of them have been drawn up on more than one occasion;' but 
all have necessarily been incomplete.? 

Nowhere was the usage more widely spread than in Italy, 
where the antiquity of the various communities, their long and 
chequered. history, their keen historical sense, and their unique 
power of self-expression all combined to favour the institution. 
Padua alone, for example, had two such institutions, the Purim 
di Buda and the Purim di Fuoco, but it was not by any means 
exceptional in this. In the manuscript collection of the present 


= Cf. Steinschneider, ‘‘Purim und Parodie,” in MGWJ, XLVII; JE, X, 
279-283. 

2 Thus, neither of the studies referred to above takes account of the 
remarkable sequence of local Purims observed in the Comtat Venaissin, in 
‘the south of France: even the references in the Appendix to Steinschneider’s 
Geschichtsliteratur being confused, ascribing to Aix a number of events which 
took place elsewhere. Besides the local celebrations the liturgies for which are 
printed in the Seder hatamid (Avignon, 1767), and in the Fast-day liturgy of 
the rite of Carpentras (Amsterdam, 1762), there was an interesting local 
celebration of Carpentras on the seventh day of Passover in commemoration 
of the escape from the riots of 1651. 

3 In Leghorn, in particular, there was a long series of annual celebrations 


in thanksgiving for escapes from earthquake, plague, and fire. In the Sir 
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writer alone, there are liturgies, hitherto unrecorded, for at 
east half-a-dozen local feast days of this description, as well as 
several more of almost equal rarity in printed form.4 They 
commemorate alk manner of fortunate escapes—from popular 
émeutes, from earthquake shocks, from conflagrations, from 
outbreaks of the plague, from enemy sieges, and so on. But the 
usage became most common at the period of the French Revolu- 
tionary Wars, and the subsequent events. No corner of the 
Peninsula remained at this time unaffected by the disorders: in 
which the Jews, as suspected sympathisers with the revolutionary 
cause, ran a considerable amount of danger. Accordingly, there 
was hardly any community which did not have its moment of 
peril, its escape from which was considered an occasion for 
especial gratitude and thankfulness. There seems accordingly 
to have been almost a competition at this period in the establish- 
ment of local Purims, to be observed annually in various places 
in commemoration of such deliverances. 

In many cases, all recollection of the events in question has 
entirely died out in the cities where they took place. Sometimes, 
the communities themselves have, in the course of the intervening 
years, become entirely dispersed. However, the records and the 
liturgies of the events to which so much importance was attached 
at the time still remain, as a reminder of the anxieties of that 


Jedidut (Mantua, 1778) there are several historical pieces in commemoration 
of events at Turin. It may be added (in view of some of the episodes 
which follow) that several North Italian synagogues contain inscriptions 
commemorating ‘‘miraculous”’ escapes during a bombardment, which parallel 
these annual celebrations. 

In the o yb) nimbon jy22 17D (Mantua, 1730) there occurs, towards the 
end, the special ritual recited on the occasion of a local fast-day on Ellul 5th. 
I have not been able to discover what event gave occasion to this; unless it 
was the expulsion from the city in 1629. 

Azulai, in his Ma‘agal Tob, p. 81, refers to a similar celebration on 29th 
Ab ‘‘which they had accepted by reason of the Disaster,’’ and in which he 
participated in 1776. 

41 hope to have the opportunity of publishing some of these at an early 
date. In scroll form, in imitation of the Book of Esther, I possess, besides an 
ancient copy of the Megillat Saragossa, one written for a private Purim at 
Ferrara in 1753. 
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distant age and of the intense religious spirit with which the 
crises were faced. It is from some of these, preserved in the col- 
lection of the present writer—in the main unpublished or unknown, 
or else hitherto unutilised—that the following short studies are 
based. In some cases, they have been reinforced by legend 
garnered on the spot. They constitute today, not only a precious 
historical record, but also a contribution of some importance to 
the folklore of the historic Jewish community of the past. 


I. THE Events oF 1790 (LEGHORN AND FLORENCE) 


While France was in the first throes of the Revolution, the 
garden of Italy had been witnessing a reactionary movement, 
_ in which were aroused the worst of those passions which were 
to be associated with the Revolutionary era. Since 1765, that 
ideal type of the benevolent despot, the Archduke Leopold I, 
had been ruling over Tuscany. With an activity little short of 
phenomenal, he kad plunged into a policy of reform. Abuses had 
been swept away: taxation had been reduced: agriculture and 
trade were sedulously fostered. The administration of justice 
had been reformed. Torture, and even capital punishment, were 
abolished. A citizen militia was instituted. Even a constitution, 
on the English model, was contemplated. On the ecclesiastical 
side, the measures envisaged were hardly less drastic. Under the 
direction of Scipione de’ Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia, an attempt was 
made to reform the whole religious life of the country. The power 
of the clergy, long considered excessive, was limited. Superfluous 
religious houses were suppressed. Mortmain was reduced. The 
Papal influence was curbed. At a council held at Pistoia in 1786, 
an attempt was made to remove abuses, to reform Church 
discipline, and to purify public worship.? 

The reforming movement had reached its climax when, on 
February 20th 1790, Joseph II died at Vienna. His brother, the 
Grand Duke Leopold, was summoned from across the Alps to 
become his successor as Holy Roman Emperor. For a period of 


1 Romolo Caggese, Firenze dalla decadenza di Roma al risorgimento d@’ Italia, 
III, 423 sqq. 
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a little more than a year, until March 1791 (when Leopold's 
second son, Ferdinand III, became Grand Duke), Tuscany was 
governed by a Council of Regency. Its rule was weak and vacil- 
lating, and the forces of reaction immediately began to raise 
their heads. On April twenty-fourth, popular disturbances broke 
out at Pistoia, where the recent reforms had been executed with 
greater sharpness than elsewhere; and, on May thirtieth, this 
example was followed at Leghorn.’ 

With the reforms, the Jews had nothing to do. The benefits 
they had received from them had indeed been inconsiderable. 
In 1767, those of Siena had been authorised to keep their shops 
open on Catholic feast-days.3 In 1778, they had been generally 
permitted to enter into the municipal councils of the places in 
which they lived, though still excluded from the magistracies.4 
At Florence, the Grand Duke had succeeded in procuring the 
admission of one or two into the famous literary society, the 
Accademia dei Faticanti,s This was assuredly insufficient to call 
down any jealousy on their heads. But, as it appears, some of 
the confiscated church property had been purchased by wealthy 
Jewish dealers, and this was adequate as a pretext for making 
them an especial object of attack. 

The center of the disturbances against them was Leghorn 
(for there were no Jews resident at Pistoia itself). A series of 
recently published letters® gives a graphic account of what took 
place here. In the quarter known as ‘‘New Venice,’’ from the 
canals which run through the neighbourhood, there was a Church 
of the Nativity which had been suppressed, and sold to a Jew. 
The latter had let it as a shop; but previously he had the unfor- 
tunate idea of removing the door and the marble staircase, which 
had been used (it was said) for the adornment of the synagogue. 
At the very outset of the disorders, the mob secured the reversion 


2 Tbid., p. 529 sqq. 

3 Gottheil in REJ LII, 119. 

4 Ibid.; Cassuto in Rivista Israelitica 111, 172-3. 

5 Cassuto, “‘ Antisemitismo settecentesco”’ in Vessillo Israelitico, Vol. LV. 

6 Mario Battistini, “‘Lettere di Giovan Maria Lampredi sugli avvenimenti 
di Toscana nel 1790” in Rivista storica degli Archivi Toscani, 1, 44-66, especially 
pp. 61-2. 
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of the Church to its proper use. Immediately afterwards they 
raced to the Jewish quarter to recover what had been the property 
of the sacred building—a full thousand men, armed with ham- 
mers, pikes, and other extemporised weapons. In terror, the 
Jews sent to the authorities to obtain help. After a few missiles 
had been thrown, and numerous windows broken, a troop of 
soldiers came up. The mob, instead of dispersing, greeted them 
with a fusillade of stones. The troops had no alternative but to 
open fire. When the smoke cleared away, it was seen that two 
of the rioters had been killed, and six wounded more or less 
severely. On the other hand, one of the soldiers had fallen. It 
was only after artillery had been brought up that the mob 
temporarily retired. 

An attempt was made forthwith to appease the popular 
passions by a proclamation promising the reestablishment of 
the conditions which had prevailed previous to the recent reforms. 
Notwithstanding this, on the following day the rioting was 
resumed. The panic in the Jewish quarter was extreme. Some 
of the richer houses were sacked. One hundred and fifty coaches 
crowded. with refugees left for Pisa, Florence, Lucca, and else- 
where. Meanwhile, those who were left assembled in the syn- 
agogue, where they recited a mystical order of service composed 
for the occasion by Rabbi Hayim Joseph David Azulai, at that 
time an honoured resident of the city. We may imagine the 
great Cabbalist, attended by an anxious escort, leaving for once 
the YeSiba maintained by the Pereira family and leading the 
band of panic-stricken worshippers in the synagogue, which he 
visited usually only once a year, on the Sabbath before the 
Day of Atonement.’ 

Prayer, perhaps, led to calmer meditation; and Manuel 
Nufies, “Chancellor” of the community, had an inspiration. 
He issued a proclamation promising that the “nation’’ would 
take upon itself the care of the families of those who had fallen 
in the riots, would provide funds for the reestablishment of the 
suppressed religious Fraternities, and would ransom five Livornese 


7 Cf. the preface to his letters, Leghorn, 1867. 
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fishermen who had been taken prisoner by the Tunisian corsairs.*® 
By this means, the popular rancour was at last assuaged, and 
the tumult which had raged for the past three days died down. 
But it was long’ before its recollection passed away. The order 
of service which Azulai had composed, which he entitled jp 
3”~°5—the numerical value of his own name, according to an 
involved mystical calculation—was published and_ thereafter 
regularly recited by both his own and other communities at 
all times of stress.? 

When the news of the outbreak at Leghorn reached Florence, 
the example was promptly followed, though the immediate 
pretext for an attack on the Jews was lacking. Aware that the 
Ghetto was threatened, the community issued an appeal to the 
Government for protection. There was however no result. On 


§ Zobi, Storia Civile della Toscana, \1, 526-7. For other details concerning 
this outbreak and its suppression, cf. the excerpts from the Priviligirte Htldes- 
heimische Zeitung in Rivista Israelitica, V, 105; P. Vigo, Livorno e gli avvenimenti 
del 1790-1791: Diario Anontmo (Livorno, Meucci, 1907); G. T. Tozzetti, 
Lettere confidenziali sulla popolare insurrezione segutta in Livorno il 31 di 
Maggio dell’ anno 1790, scritte da Gio: Battista Santont (Leghorn, Giusti, 
1867), and N. Falcini, “Le bravure dei Veneziani ossia la riaprizione di S. 
Anna” in Polese, Letteratura Vernacola Livornese, pp. 11-26. 

A recent acquisition of the writer’s, perhaps unique, seems to bear either 
on this or (more probably) on some almost identical event a little later. It is 
a broadside poem, entitled: Diesilla dedicata al popolo Livornese, and describes 
how the Madonna of Montenero saved the Church property from the Jews 
during some revolutionary spasm. 

It is perhaps worth while mentioning that Leghorn, even at the height 
of its reputation as a Semitic paradise, when ‘‘it was safer to strike the Grand 
Duke than a Jew’’ (to quote a contemporary opinion) was not entirely free 
from anti-Semitic outbursts. Polese, in the work mentioned just above, 
refers (p. 5) toa placard menacing violence against the Jews in 1765. Fourteen 
years earlier, in 1751, there was an outbreak, caused by the reported action 
of a certain Jew in discharging a musket against a house in which two women 
who intended apostasy had been received; cf. the excerpts in Rivista Israelitica, 
IV, 66-7. 

9 The work was published at Leghorn, n.d. (1790?), and 1794; Pisa, 1816; 
Amsterdam, 1824. No indication is given on the title-page for the use of what 
congregation in distress it was composed; the place in question being referred 
to diplomatically as ‘‘a certain city’’ (asym nnsx). However, the date given 
for the event (18th Sivan 5550—May 31st 1790) makes it plain that the 
reference is to Leghorn. 
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the morning of June ninth, the Piazza dell’ Olio, at the very 
gate of the Ghetto, was sacked. The community attempted to 
follow the example of bribing the mob, which had been set in 
the sister-city. There was no result, however, save for the waste 
of their money. They tried to hire some armed men to undertake 
the work of defence, but the latter were hopelessly inadequate 
for the task. A massacre seemed imminent when the Archbishop 
Martini, accompanied by Colonel Ceretani, hurried over from 
his palace. Throwing himself in the pathway of the rioters, he 
rebuked them sternly, saying that they could enter the Ghetto 
only over his body. By this noble action, the Jews were saved.'° 

On the following year, on the anniversary of this day (Sivan 
26th), it was decided that ten representative Jews of Florence 
should observe a special fast, at which they recited the prayers 
composed by Azulai. The next day a special Purim followed, 
with the recital of prayers and hymns specially written for the 
occasion by Daniel Terni, Rabbi of the community. In subsequent 
years a similar procedure was adopted. The memory of the event 
is preserved in a little pamphlet containing the order of service, 
vIn and, published at Leghorn in the following year." But 
these providential escapes served merely as a prelude to the 
greater trials which were to follow within a few years, after 
the French Revolution had burst the boundaries of France and 
rushed to inundate the fertile plains and valleys on the other 
side of the Alps. 


II. Fossano, 1796 


The mediaeval treatment to which the Jews were subjected 
nearly everywhere in Italy long after the age of enlightenment 
had dawned elsewhere was ended by the brilliant campaign of 
the armies of the French Revolution under Napoleon, in 1796/7. 
In every place to which they penetrated, the Rights of Man 
were proclaimed, the gates of the Ghetto broken down, and its 
inmates summoned forth to enjoy the ampler life which the 
outside world now offered to them. It is small wonder that they 


10 Zobi, op. cit., pp. 530-533. 
1 Leghorn, 1791. The title »’3, of course, indicates the author’s initials. 
I do not believe that this celebration is any longer observed at Florence. 
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enthusiastically espoused the principles of the Revolution and 
were to be found amongst the warmest supporters of the new 
~ republican regime. They enrolled themselves in the Revolutionary 
National Guard. They entered eagerly into the new civic life. 
And, when the reaction came, they suffered accordingly." 

In the spring of 1796, the French armies were laying siege 
to Fossano—that little city to the south of the Alps to which 
some refugees of the Jewish communities of France had escaped 
in the fourteenth century, and which down to the present time 
preserved, with the neighbouring communities of Asti and 
Moncalvo, the old traditional Franco-Jewish rite of service’. 
Easter had passed, with its reminder of the Passion. The perilous 
Passover season had arrived; and, in the midst of the siege, the 
Jews had the audacity to celebrate the festival of freedom in 
accordance with their ancestral rites—assuredly a manifest 
token of sympathy with the enemy. On the fourth night (Monday, 
April 26th, 1796), when the enemy opened his usual bombard- 
ment—apparently with more deadly results than ordinarily— 
the rabble of the city could bear it no longer. Snatching up any 
weapons which they could find, they made their way to the 
Jewish quarter, confident there at least of a signal victory. 

The Ghetto at Fossano (now the Via dell’ Orfanotrofio) is a 
long narrow street close to the city wall—this itself, perhaps, an 


™ The best account of the vicissitudes of the Jews at this period is to be 
found in a series of articles by Salvatore Foa in ‘Gli Ebrei nel Risorgimento 
{taliano,”’ published in Jsrael, of Florence, October 1922 sqq. 
2The communications between the group of Italian communities fol- 
lowing the rite of o’»s and those of Southern France continued. In the collec- 
tion of the present writer there is a finely written and annotated copy of the 
order of service for the New Year and Day of Atonement according to this 
usage (MS. Roth 126) written at Fossano in 1673 by Immanuel ben Gad 
de Milhaud, of Lisle-sur-Sorgue, the prolific Avignonese scribe. In 1918, this 
copy was used by the Galician prisoners of war interned at Fossano, a large 
number of whom subscribed their names to a memorandum on one of the 
blank pages:— 
yaar 
oavrn xoxo nowNd vay 1955 qwe prN) PwWOR pasy jyx Osa wae Sew? 00 yoraN 
wmbend "nn oxtn ops osm ona wo>Senn o'nn Tym NDoND (!) aya nys 
oy moi mexex porpn saxoonan wnpn bapmy owpan wk... 2. eee mo nwr rye 
.odnn oy obo 
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additional cause for suspicion of treachery. The mob rushed 
thither and gained access without opposition. Once entered, 
they did as they pleased, hacking down the doors with axes, 
breaking into the shops and houses, and pillaging them of what- 
ever they contained. The Jews were entirely in their power. 
They were absolutely cut off from the rest of the town. Here, 
moreover, the soldiers of the garrison were otherwise engaged, 
while the more moderate elements in the population, alarmed 
by the bombardment which had just opened, remained cooped 
up in their houses. All appeals for assistance thus remained 
unanswered. Meanwhile, the Jews sought refuge in their diminu- 
tive synagogue, trusting in its sanctity to protect them. 

The synagogue stood (in accordance with a fairly common 
architectural convention of the period) on an upper story at 
the far end of the street, access being gained by a narrow stair- 
case leading into a little vestibule. From the far end of this 
opened out the synagogue itself—a small but picturesque struc- 
ture, which still preserves its original form, in spite of a restora- 
tion in 1812.3 Here, the members of the little community were 
huddled together, awaiting the attack. Massacre seemed inevit- 
able, unless a miracle intervened. 

According to local legend, that is precisely what happened. 
Just as the first of the mob arrived at the top of the staircase, 
an enemy cannon fired almost at a venture. The shell burst 
through the wall of the vestibule, midway between the surging 
mob and their cowering victims. As it happens, it did no great 
material damage. But the assailants, terror stricken, took to 
their heels and fled, throwing away a great part of their spoil 
as they ran. The community was saved. Very shortly afterwards, 
the French entered the city, and all danger was, for the moment 
at least, removed. 

This marvellous esvape seemed a direct act of God. Search- 
ing of conscience and internal repentance appeared insufficient 
to commemorate so signal a deliverance. Accordingly, the 
anniversary of that event, the fourth night and day of Passover, 


3 A copy of the special poems recited on this occasion, printed in broadside 
form at Turin, is in the collection of the present writer. 
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was declared by the leaders of the community a special holy day. 
The Rabbi of the community, a certain Abraham, celebrated 
the occurrence in a turgid memorial poem to be recited, year 
by year, at both the night and the morning service. It was 
printed in pamphlet form—probably, in the neighbouring city 
of Turin. Of this little work, unknown to bibliographers, two 
copies are in the collection of the present writer: it is hence, 
and from local legend, that the above account has been compiled. 
But the event was commemorated also in a manner less com- 
monplace by far. The aperture through which the providential 
cannon-ball burst its way into the synagogue building has never 
been repaired. It survived the reconstruction of sixteen years 
later, and it is still to be seen today by the visitor. It now serves 
as a window, to throw much-needed light upon the internal 
obscurity. Around it is written in Hebrew, in letters of gold, the 
simple phrase x’anian bw vi—‘‘The Miracle of the Bomb.”’s 


4 The title runs as follows:— 
bd) aorb anon nay Do 
77 UNDID ’PP NINN NTI 
Sota bx ad mwye or dy 
an wspnn $$3 xn 
nixon and syran by 
VPN naw 
DoDsy 
mx 
wb 

It may be mentioned that, on the centenary of the event in question, a 
commemorative banquet was held, a small brochure being issued to perpetuate 
the proceedings. 

On the history of the Jews in Fossano, only one trivial study has been 
written: D. Pergola, ‘‘Un cimitero contrastato: ricordo del secolo xviii’ 
in Educatore Israelitico, X11, 89-91. 

5 Two years afterwards, an almost identical ‘‘deliverance’” took place 
(without the more romantic element) at Cuneo. The city was being besieged 
by the combined Austrian and Russian forces. In the course of a bombardment, 
on Sth Kislev 1799, a shell fell in the synagogue, without however exploding. 
The anniversary of this event became known as the Purim della Bomba. 
A centennial banquet was held in 1899, in honour of which occasion the com- 
memorative hymn was published for the first time (it had previously circulated 
in manuscript only). The fuli proceedings were published in the following year 
under the title J) primo centenario della Bomba (Casale, 1900). 
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III. Ancona, 1796 


A more important enterprise than the attack upon the frontier 
fortress of Fossano was the siege of the wealthy sea-port of 
Ancona, one of the most important in the whole of Italy. Here, 
for some years past, the Jews had been living in an atmosphere 
of recurrent persecution. At the beginning of 1793, Pope Pius VI, 
fearful of the advances made by Revolutionary sentiment, 
reenacted the repressive legislation of 1775, especially as regards 
the wearing of the Jewish badge, which was, from this date on, 
strenuously enforced both here and at Senigallia. Locally, popular 
sentiment ran high by reason of the fact that the wealthy Samson 
Alconstantini had caused an image of the Madonna to be removed 
from the site of a new warehouse which he was building just 
outside the Ghetto. Accordingly, in the same year, ten days 
after Purim, a riotous mob placed on the spot another Madonna, 
and prepared to assault the Ghetto. The leaders of the com- 
munity hired soldiers to defend the quarter, and safety was 
thus secured for that night. On the following day (it was the 
Sabbath) the mob recovered the original Madonna from the 
Palazzo Pubblico and replaced it in its former position. Once 
this was done, they made preparations to set fire to the Ghetto, 
amassing fuel and pitch for the purpose in Alconstantini’s cellars. 
One of the hired soldiers, a certain Pistoio, discovered this in 
time, and the inflammable material was removed. An annual 
festive celebration to commemorate the event was accordingly 
instituted for Adar the 24th, to be observed for the following 
ten years.* 

Feelings continued strained during the whole of that spring. 
A contemporary chronicler tells us plaintively of the quandary 
in which any Jew who desired to leave the Ghetto found himself. 
If he wore the yellow badge of shame on his head, he would be 
assaulted. If he did not wear it, he was liable to imprisonment 
and a heavy fine. Special penitential prayers, based on Azulai’s 
recent production, continued to be recited in the synagogue until 
the month of Ellul, when the crisis appeared to have passed. 


1 Jacob Cohen, Ma‘aseh Nissim, ed. E. Deinhard in Sibbolim Boddedot 
(Jerusalem, 1915), and separately, in edition limited to fifty copies. 
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Alarms and excursions however still recurred intermittently. 
The repercussions of the recent tragic events in France had 
crossed the Alps, and suspicions were rife. The Jews were alleged 
to be making preparations to supply the French with arms: 
and in a house-to-house search their homes were ransacked from 
top to bottom. A certain Phineas Hasson was arrested on a charge 
of being an active French sympathiser, and died in exile. Samson 
Alconstantini, having lost a lawsuit against a non-Jew, was 
overheard to grumble that the French would give him better 
justice. He was arrested as he came out of synagogue on the 
second day of the New Year, and remained in prison for nearly 
two months. Special prayers were again instituted in the syn- 
agogue to obtain Divine clemency. In the city, the forecasts of a 
miraculous Madonna exacerbated popular feelings. At one time, 
an attack on the part of some unruly longshoremen appeared 
to be imminent, but it was made known in time. At length, 
in the spring of 1797, the disorders reached their climax. 

The French forces had invaded the Romagna. An engagement 
had been fought near Faenza, and the wounded who arrived in 
the city on Saturday, 8th Shebat, brought harrowing accounts 
of the defeat of the Papal troops. Naturally, the Jews served 
as the scapegoat. A mob penetrated to the Ghetto with the 
intention of picking a quarrel. The door of the synagogue, where 
service was being held, was shut and bolted in their faces. 
The few persons left outside, however, were assaulted. The 
windows of the sacred edifice were shattered with a volley of 
stones, some of which fell even on the Ark containing the scrolls 
of the law. A party of soldiers, led by that same Pistoio who had 
saved the Ghetto from the flames a couple of years before, arrived 
just in time to prevent a general massacre. 

All the following night, the synagogue was kept open, crowded 
with anxious worshippers. A special collection was made for 
charity, “for the redemption of the city.” Ten scholars gathered 
nightly in the house of the Rabbi, Raphael Isaiah Azulai, to 
repeat the Cabbalistical readings prescribed by his father. On 
that Monday, two hundred adult males attended a special sup- 
plicatory service in the synagogue. Meanwhile, the Ghetto was 
entirely shut off from the outside world, save for the action of 
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one or two Gentiles who brought in foodstuffs for the inhabitants 
—no doubt at exorbitant prices. 

Meanwhile, the French advance had been rapid. They had 
captured Pesaro, and were almost hourly expected at, the gates 
of Ancona. The garrison were with difficulty persuaded not to 
make a stand in the city itself, and marched out. The only 
soldiers left in the city were the few hired to defend the Ghetto. 
There was thus little check upon the violence of the rabble. On 
Tuesday night, a vast mob again gathered outside the Ghetto 
and began to force an entrance. Luckily, the gates withstood 
their onslaught. The whole congregation meanwhile crowded 
again into the synagogue, in the hopes that its sanctity, if not 
its strength, would shield them. A few of the younger men 
strengthened the gates with beams and armed themselves, so 
as to be prepared for all emergencies; but, once again, it was 
to the efforts of the soldier Pistoio, above all, that the Ghetto 
owed its momentary safety. All that night, the prayers and sup- 
plications continued. 

On Wednesday, a further and even more determined attempt 
was made to break a way into the Jewish quarter, preparations 
being made to burn it to the ground. The leaders of the com- 
munity were informed of this by a friendly Gentile, but were 
-able to do nothing to prevent it. However, action was deferred 
to the following night and by a rare piece of good fortune, before 
anything could be done, the French troops entered. Among them 
there were, as it happens, considerable numbers of Jews. Having 
heard of the danger which faced their coreligionists, their 
first action was to hasten to the Ghetto. The mob melted away 
and the Jews were saved. An eyewitness recounts how the 
French soldiers themselves led the way in, tearing the Yellow 
Badge of shame from the heads of the Jews and replacing it 
by the tricolour cockade.? The anniversary of their deliverance, 
the twelfth of Shebat, was long observed at Ancona as the 
French Purim (Purim de’ Francest).3 


2 For full details of all this, cf. Ciardini, Gli Israeliti a Ancona, 2nd ed., 
1898, pp. 30 sqq., 34 sqq. and Gemma Volli, ‘“Una pagina di vita anconitana 
durante l’assedio Francese”’ in Israel, 19th December, 1929. 

3 For this, the Purim de’ Francesi, cf. the article in Archives Israélites, 1840. 
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IV. CHIERI, 1797 


Chieri is a little city in Piedmont, once famous for its short-lived 
Hebrew printing-press, but otherwise never of great importance." 
Here, during the’ disorders which followed the French occupa- 
tion, the usual sequence of events took place. It was in the 
course of the following year (1797), on the night of July 22nd 
(it was the eve of the New Moon of Ab) that a riot took place 
in the city. The lowest elements in the population were reinforced 
by superstitious peasants from outside the walls, and a rising 
against the established authority developed. Rushing to the 
Ghetto, the mob demanded anything which might prove of 
service in fighting. One or two self-appointed leaders went 
further, declaring that all pledges in the hands of Jews, of what- 
ever nature, were to be confiscated. One shop—that of Simeon 
Levi and his brother—was sacked. 

Over a period of two days, the disorders continued without 
interruption, becoming more and more threatening with every 
hour. On the third day (Tuesday, July 25th—3rd Ab) an unex- 
pected deliverance came about. The better elements among the 
citizens at last acquired sufficient solidarity to band themselves 
together against the rioters. They easily prevailed. The ring- 
leaders were thrown into prison. The city was saved; and with it, 
the Jews. 

Certain members of the congregation resolved to com- 
memorate the event in a fitting fashion. Year by year, on the 
appropriate anniversary,” they decided to observe a special feast. 
There was apparently no scholar in the community capable of 
composing the usual poem to recite on the occasion. Recourse 
was_ had, accordingly, to Joshua Ben-Zion Segre (1720-1809), 


Another local Purim was celebrated in Ancona on 21st Tebet, in com- 
memoration of the earthquake of 1690; cf. the local liturgical collection Or 
Boker, pp. 45 sqq., ed. 1709. Many other historical pieces, commemorating 
later events of a similar nature, may be found in the second edition of this 
work, Venice, 1741. 

See X, ‘“Alcuni Appunti sul ghetto di Chieri’’ in Vessillo Israelitico, 
XLIX (1901), 127-9. 

The New Moon of Ab—not later, since the season of mourning for the 
destruction of Jerusalem was imminent. 
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a prominent and learned resident of the neighbouring city of 
Vercelli, who ultimately was to become Ab-Bet-Din of the 
Napoleonic Sanhedrin in Paris. He composed an elegant, if 
somewhat trivial, hymn of the kind which the occasion demanded, 
with an involved preface describing in almost unintelligible 
language, what had occurred. This was published at Turin in a 
slender brochure, now extremely rare. 


3usqb mx ‘no aba. ws by ap wrap Sap op rnwar ‘no mban wba on 
mipna oni win: In Torino, nella reale stamperia. On the fly leaves of 
the copy in the possession of the present writer there is a reference to the 
liturgy on the occasion of another local Purim, on the twenty-second day of 
the Omer: 139 nora) dyin b>a trop un's ws ty "9 yoro oranra aniyd a"> oD 
o> *22 ‘nb. I have not however been able to trace any further details of this 
celebration. 

Almost contemporaneously with these events at Chieri, dramatic events 
were taking place at Venice, where the last days of the Ghetto had become 
imminent. Local legend preserves the record of how the local Rabbi, Abraham 
Jona, saved the Jewish quarter from sack by affixing Cabbalistical charms to 
its gates. For full details, see my History of the Jews in Venice and Ottolenghi, ‘Il 
Governo democratico di Venezia e l’abolizione del Ghetto” in Rassegna mensile 
di Israel, V. For an order of service recited at this period, cf. Weisz, Kaufmann- 
Katalog, § 1006. In this connection, I should like to publish here a couple 
of important passages from the original dispatches of Sir R. Worsley, 
British Minister in Venice, and his successor which I have never before had 
the opportunity of making known:— 

Public Record Office, 
London. 
BOs 125 

Mays GORA UT OT 8-2 The Jews who live in the Judecca which is in 
my neighbourhood, have been endeavouring to escape with their most precious 
effects, they are the richest merchants in Venice and except a few foreign 
merchants have the whole of the lucrative commerce in their hands, being 
suspected of carrying on a correspondence with the enemy a body of between 
five and six hundred Sclavonis have taken possession of the place where they 
live, and eight or ten soldiers are placed in each of their houses to prevent 
them escaping. .... 

On May 26th, John Watson, who took charge after Worsley’s departure, 
records that there were three or four Jews in the new Republican administra- 
tion, Isaac Grego being on the board of Finance, and that the popular sentiment 
resented this greatly. But this state of mind did not last for long. On July 
12th, an account is given of the feast which the French were to hold, followed 
by a Regatta “‘in which the Jews in their Gala boats will greatly augment 
the brilliancy thereof, in honour of the General who has given them the rank 
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V. FERRARA, 1799 


The whole of Italy had ultimately been overrun and the armies 
of the Revolution swept on under their miraculous leader to a 
further stage in their phenomenal career of conquest. But the 
generals whom Napoleon left in charge during his absence in 
Egypt were unable to make headway against the coalition which 
was formed against them. In the spring of 1799, the French 
armies were driven back towards the Alps, and the Cisalpine 
Republic was overthrown. Everywhere in Italy, counter-Revolu- 
tionary principles triumphed. And, when the reaction came, the 
Jew suffered anew. At Fossano, for example, a certain Abraham 
Senigallia had made himself prominent as a public orator during 
the brief revolutionary interlude. Now, he was seized by a mob, 
which proposed to burn him alive on the spot where he had once 
harangued his fellow-citizens. His life was saved by the beau-geste 
of a certain Bava (or Tesauro, according to some accounts) who 
threw the delinquent’s wig into the flames, with the remark that 
this was a sufficient sacrifice." 

At Ferrara, the peril was more general. The French troops 


of Christians.” The Jewish sympathy with the French was so notorious as to 
prompt the following somewhat curious passage in a subsequent dispatch of 
Watson’s:— 

Be Ox Sih: 
1st December, 1797:— 

“The French here avow publicly their intention of invading Great Britain 
with their armies, which I hope with the help of God will be punished; however, 
I must signify to your Lordships that they reckon very much on the Emigrants 
and on the Jews. By the connivance of the Jews here; which came to my 
knowledge, I have reason to think that they hold a regular correspondence 
with their brethren in England to this purpose. . .” 

It is possible that this information led to the new regulations in England 
in 1798, when the Wardens of the various synagogues were ordered to furnish 
a complete return of all aliens in their communities. 

Since the above was written, I have been fortunate enough to acquire 
a copy of the actual formula used with such admirable effect by Rabbi Jona: 
nso b’xt mbxo atin? bsrow x'xda pny om obs ambw man nna by owd apow 
nsx dosnt .b'y oypsibyaam ova mex axon onne by now xim my omtaN samp 
yr yip1 anpp ba "ppn 45. I will be happy to place this text at the disposal of 
any student who may desire to make practical experiment of its efficacy! 

t Foa, ubi supra. 
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had entered the city on June 23rd, 1796. Their commander, 
General Robert, had immediately ordered that the Jews should 
cease to wear the badge on their hats and that the Ghetto gates 
should remain permanently open. Subsequently, the walls were 
demolished. Some weeks later, the absolute civic equality of the 
Jews was formally proclaimed. 

During the New Year festivities, the French authorities 
visited the synagogues, where they were jubilantly received. 
Among the common people, however, an ugly spirit remained. 
More than one pamphlet was published attacking the Jews in 
the old style; and when in 1797 a service was held in the Cathedral 
to celebrate the capture of Mantua, the presence of one or two 
Jews who carelessly omitted to uncover their heads led to such 
an explosion of feeling that it was found necessary to call out 
the troops and post artillery for the defence of the Jewish quarter. 
In consequence of this outburst, the Jews were temporarily 
excluded from the civic guard, to which they had been admitted 
since the change of government.’ 

In April, 1799, the Austrian troops under Count Klenau 
blockaded the city, aided by a swarm of rudely armed peasants 
from the surrounding countryside. On May 22nd, the French 
troops decided to give up the defence and to retire into the 
citadel. It was only with some difficulty that they managed to 
restrain the populace, delirious with delight, from sacking the 
Jewish quarter. The evacuation was completed overnight, but 
the Austrian forces were slow in taking advantage of the situa- 
tion and effecting an entrance. The interval was fraught with 
the gravest danger for the Jews, now absolutely defenceless. 
The mob again gathered menacingly. A few houses had actually 
been entered forcibly when a picket of Austrian cavalry appeared. 
Leone della Vida, Rabbi of the community, had interceded with 


2 Ibid., Pesaro, Memorie storiche sulla communita israelitica Ferrarese, 
pp. 69 sqq. 

3 See, for this noteworthy character, Neppi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Israel, 
p. 155, § 39. I possess a copy of the funeral oration recited in his honour on 
his death in 1806: Elogio funebre recitato in una societa d’amici nelle esequie 
del celebre filosofo Leon Vita della Vida, capo det rabbini dell’ universita degli 
ebrei di Ferrara: In Ferrara MDCCCVI. (16 pp.) 
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the authorities. They had taken prompt action—and the Jews 
were saved. It is true that, for a whole week to come, they did 
not dare to leave the Ghetto, and had to rely on the protection 
of the Austrian troops. They had, moreover, to pay a fine of 
20,000 scudi, and all the oppressive old regulations were reinforced. 
But notwithstanding this, their lives, at least, were safe.4 

The day of greatest peril (May 23rd) had been, as it happened, 
the thirty-third day of the Omer, an ancient festive celebration 
in the Jewish calendar. It seemed natural to adapt this further 
in honour of the occasion. The council of the community accord- 
ingly ordered that a communal fast should henceforth be observed, 
year by year, on the previous day. The following night was to 
be occupied in continuous prayer and study, while the next day 
was to be observed as a public holiday. An order of service for 
the occasion, complete with a jubilatory poem, was drawn up 
by Rabbi Jacob Elisha de’ Rossi, and it is still recited. As a 
further memorial of the escape, the Rabbis instituted a new 
confraternity named MzSmeret haSem for the purposes of prayer 
and study.°® 


VI. URBINO, PESARO, SENIGALLIA, 1799 


The fall of the French domination at Ferrara was in a line with 
what was going on all over Italy. Nowhere was the reaction 
more extreme than in the Marches of Ancona. As the French 
retired, they were followed up by mobs of reactionaries, who 
suspected every Jew of being a Jacobin. Indeed, even before 
the arrival of these latter, suspicions were rife. On Wednesday, 
April 10th, 1799—just a week before the Passover—Rabbi 


4 Pesaro, op. cit., p. 59; Foa, ubi supra. 

s Cf. the preface to the order of service, entitled *»y 1 120 (Leghorn, 
1804). 

° For further details regarding this body and its establishment see Pesaro 
in Vessillo Israelitico, X XVI (1878), p. 247. 

In the course of the same year, 1799, an anti-Jewish play, I] Matrimonio 
Ebraico, was produced at Ferrara, where it caused an uproar in the theatre. 
Afterwards, on the eve of the arrival of Pope Pius VI, it was produced at 
Modena, where similar scenes resulted, the authorities having to intervene 
in order to restore order: cf. Baldassari, Relazione delle avversita e patimenti 
del glorioso Papa Pio VI (Modena, 1843), IV, 31-2. 
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Matthias Nissim Terni, Rabbi of Urbino, was arrested, pre- 
sumably under suspicion of interfering in political matters. His 
house was ransacked, his papers were seized, and he was carried 
off to prison. Nothing incriminating was discovered; but it was 
only on the following Sunday that he was released. He considered 
himself fortunate, to have escaped so easily, and resolved to 
observe the anniversary of that date as a personal day of festivity 
in the future. 

It was in the following June that the French retired, and on 
the 14th of the month that the change of government took place 
at Urbino. It was celebrated by the inevitable outburst of mob 
violence. The populace, reinforced by peasants from outside, 
burned the tree of liberty. The next step, naturally, was to attack 
the Ghetto. Many houses were sacked, and for ten days the com- 
munity lived in constant dread. Services of contrition were 
held almost continuously in the synagogue, the general terror 
being enhanced by the threatening news which trickled through 
of the fate of neighbouring communities, or of others further 
off, across the Appennines in Tuscany. However, the new civic 
government was resolved to protect them. Day and night, a 
posse of armed men was stationed at the Ghetto gates and care 
was taken to keep it supplied with victuals. A few persons only 
had been arrested at the time of the change of government. They 
were despatched by sea to Venice, whence they all returned safe 
and sound. The local Purim established in honour of this pro- 
vidential deliverance was fixed on Sivan 11th year by year, that 
date coinciding with June 14th, 1799. On that day, the synagogue 
was to be specially illuminated, as well as the private houses; 
the Book of Psalms was to be recited; and a special hymn_ 
composed by Rabbi Terni was to be repeated. In addition, 
in order to mark the solemnity of the occasion, it was deter- 
mined that all card-playing and similar diversions should be 
suspended.’ 

In the neighbouring communities, similar scenes had been 


t These events are all commemorated in the wap 71279, an appendix to 
Terni’s work, mann 7279. For this particular incident, cf. p. 15 of that work. 
2 Ibid., pp. 15-17, 
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taking place. It had been a week before, two days before Pentecost 
(June 7th), that the change of government, with its accompany- 
ing anti-Jewish outbreak, had taken place in the ancient city 
of Pesaro. The two synagogues were sacked; the Scrolls of the 
Law were desecrated; the regular sequence of worship was 
interrupted; and the Jews were reduced to a state of terror. For 
a period of two months, until after the fast of the Ninth of Ab, 
they remained virtually blockaded in the Ghetto, in constant 
apprehension; and it was only after they had paid an enormous 
fine that full liberty was restored to them. It had been on the 
feast of Pentecost itself that the danger was at its greatest; and 
that was the day chosen for the annual celebration of thanks- 
giving. Rabbi Terni, on visiting the city some time later, was 
greeted with a request to compose a commemorative poem to 
be recited henceforth at the annual service. He complied with 
very good grace, actually providing no less than three for alter- 
native, or successive, recital; and it is understandable, under 
the circumstances, that he borrowed a few phrases, or even 
complete verses, from the similar composition which he had writ- 
ten for the use of his own community.3 

Worse by far had been the state of affairs in Senigallia. Here, 
on June 18th, 1799 (15th Sivan), the reactionary hordes under 
Lahoz penetrated and immediately began an attack upon the 
Ghetto. It was utterly sacked, from end to end. Not a single 
object of any value was left in the houses; and, in many cases, 
the very clothing was stripped from the backs of the miserable 
inhabitants. Large numbers of persons were pitilessly tortured, 
in order to make them disclose the hiding-places in which, as it 
was imagined, they had concealed their treasures. This, how- 
ever, was not the worst. A veritable pogrom followed, of a 
violence never exceeded, and only once equalled, even in that 
period of unrest. No less than thirteen persons were killed, while 
many others were wounded. The rest of the community (estimated 
to have numbered, at this time, some six hundred souls) fled 
for refuge under the cover of night, to Ancona, under the pro- 


3 Ibid., pp. 17-20. There was already a local Purim observed at Pesaro 
on Tebet 7th—the anniversary of one of the periodical local earthquakes. 
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tection of the benevolent Cardinal Onorati, Bishop of the diocese. 
They remained in exile for two years, until, in 1801, a decree 
of Pope Pius VIII compelled them to return to their former 
home, reestablish the community, and reassume all of its former 
heavy burdens.‘ 

When, in 1802, the newly reestablished community issued a 
summons to Terni to function as its Rabbi, one of his earliest 
tasks was to arrange the order of service to be celebrated there 
on Sivan 14th—a fast, in remembrance of the massacre—and 
on the following day, the anniversary of their deliverance, as an 
annual feast.s 


VII. PitTiGLiano, 1799 


While this had been happening in the March of Ancona, parallel 
events had been taking place across the Appenines, in Tuscany. 
Here, the lead was taken by the dour and strenuously Catholic 
city of Arezzo. Its citizens rose and expelled the French garrison, 
and, emboldened by this success, marched to deliver the rest of 
the country from the yoke of the invader. It goes without saying 
that the Jews were fully as much an object of their hatred as the 
Revolutionaries.t At Arezzo itself, where only a handful resided, 
they escaped with great hurt. At Florence, conditions were 
threatening. However, the heads of the community gave the 
Aretine leader a considerable sum of money on condition that 
he would refrain from molesting them, and orders were accord- 
ingly issued which secured their safety and tranquility.2? The 


4Foa, ubt supra; Cassuto in Settimana Israelitica, 1912. 

5 mind 1270, pp. 22-4. 

According to the information embodied in these elegies, there were in all 
three communities which suffered banishment at this time (perhaps Monte 
S. Savino and Arezzo, in Tuscany, are intended in addition to Senigallia) as 
well as the two (Senigallia and Siena—for which see infra) where massacres 
were perpetrated. There was considerable unrest also at Ancona, though 
nothing serious seems to have resulted. 

t For the whole story, cf. Zobi, Storia Civile della Toscana, Book V, cap. 
v, $5, passim. 

2 REJ, LII, 119: Rivista Israelitica, 111, 173. 
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community of the little township of Monte San Savino—residence 
of the poet, Salamone Fiorentino—anticipated the danger by 
taking refuge in the neighbouring city of Siena, leaving their 
houses to be sacked. 

Elsewhere, the danger became more imminent. At Pitigliano, 
the Tree of Liberty, the Republican symbol, was cut down on 
the night of June 16th. Immediately afterwards, the populace 
rushed against the Ghetto, brandishing their arms; and, in the 
assault, one Jew—the luckless Abraham Camerino—was mortally 
wounded, his head being smashed in with axes. Eighteen other 
Jews were seized and dragged off to prison. The house of the 
Servi family was entered and pillaged, suffering damage estimated 
at 500 scudi, and the aged head of the family was arrested. On 
the next day the populace attempted to enter the gaol in order 
to murder the prisoners in cold blood. However, a detachment 
of Aretine troops, better disciplined than the local insurgents, 
made their appearance just in time to prevent this tragedy. 
They were no doubt hopeful of profiting monetarily by 
their action; but, whatever the reason, they released the 
prisoners just in time for them to inaugurate the Sabbath 
peacefully. 

On the Sunday, there was another alarm, a further assault 
on the Ghetto being anticipated. However, the better elements 
amongst the population assisted to defend it, and the danger 
was averted. A week later, some lawless troopers attempted to 
levy equipment from the Jews by sheer blackmail, and once 
again the Ghetto was in danger. On this occasion, for once, the 
ordinary population was solid with the Jews. Force was met 
with force; four of the assailants were killed, and three more 
were sent under arrest to Arezzo. One of the Servi family 
set down in writing a memorial of what had occurred.3 In 
addition, the anniversary of the deliverance, Sivan 15th, was 
declared a public holiday, special hymns for recital on the 


3 See Servi, ‘‘Cenni storici sui moti rivoluzionari del 1799 in Pitigliano,”’ 
in Educatore Israelitica, XIV and Appendix A to this section, transcribed 


from an older copy formerly in the possession of Mr. S. Z. Jovelli of 
Florence. 
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occasion being composed by Eliezer ben Jedidiah and Joseph 
d’Urbino.4 

It was nearly a fortnight later, on June 28th, that the Aretines 
entered Sienna and forced the French garrison to capitulate. 
Here, there took place an event of stark horror, which has few 
or no equals in the whole long story of Italian Jewry. The Ghetto 
was assaulted, the houses pillaged, and thirteen persons (includ- 
ing four of the refugees from Monte San Savino) were pitilessly 
murdered, in circumstances of indescribable horror. Many of the 
victims met their fate in the synagogue, and there an event took 
place, according to legend, which will excuse the present digres- 
sion. The Ark of the law was broken in (the marks of the axes 
can still be seen upon its doors), and the scrolls dragged out 
and desecrated. There happened to be in the city at that moment 
an itinerant Rabbi, collecting money for the Holy Land, together 
with his beautiful young daughter. When the latter saw the one 
of the sacred scrolls dragged sacrilegiously along the ground 
she could not contain herself. All at once, the barbaric invaders 
saw a lovely, unfamiliar girl, clad in a long, white Oriental robe, 
spring into their midst, gather the yellowed parchment to her 
bosom and disappear as suddenly as she had come. They could 
offer only one explanation. “It is the Madonna,” they said, 
‘come down from Heaven to save the Bible.’ This striking 
legend still lives amongst the Sienese populace.s 


4Cf. Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. in the Collection of E. N. Adler, p. 44, 
§ 1915: “Service for the fourteenth of Sivan in celebration of deliverance from 
the plague of 1399, in Pitigliano.’’ The coincidence of the date, except for the 
second figure in the year, makes it probable that the celebration in question 
refers to this event. 

Professon Marx has been good enough to confirm my conjecture. 

Another festive occasion was locally observed in 15th Tammuz, on which 
date in 1757 the school-building collapsed—fortunately, without causing 
any fatalities. A poem in commemoration of this was composed by a local 
litterateur named Menahem Azariah: I now possess a broadside transcript, 
made by Joseph Bemporad in 1834. 

5 | have described this event in an article, ‘‘The Madonna of the Scroll,” 
in The Menorah Journal, 1928. Cf. also Cabbibe in Corriere Israelitico, XI, 
168-70; Zoller in Rivista Israelitica, V\1 and VIII; and Zobi, op. cit., p. 326 
n. 39 and Appendix 66, where the decuments pointlessly re-published by 
Zoller, with some others, are already to be found. 
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APPENDIX TO VII. 


PERPETUA MEMORIA IN BENE 


La notte del 16: Giugno 1799 segui la revoluzione popolare in 
questa terra di Pitigliano nel occasione del atterramento del 
Albero Republicano. Noi o°\7 ricevessimo un Miracolo evidente 
dal altissimo 7’ap, mentre tutto il Popolo doppo tagliato l’albero 
vennero alla volta del ») per fare un tragico fine di tutti li poveri 
om, ma colla assistenza di nap non offesero con ferri da taglio 
solo che il disgraziato Abram Camerino che restO vittima del 
loro furore, e questo pure ebbe tempo di riconciliarsi con Iddio 
Bened.°, mentre campo qualche giorno. Nella med* notte furono 
carcerati N° 18 on e entrarono molti od>5y in mia casa, e mi 
saccheggiorno tutto e romperono tutta la mobbiglia di casa a 
pezzi, e noi non fossimo per grazia di n’ap nessuno offesi perché 
non eramo in casa, che ‘solo il mio Sig. Padre non volle uscire di 
sua camera, e fu trasportato in carcere ignudo, e n"ap gli diede 
coraggio, e nulla si smarri. La mia casa resto pregiudicata di 
un danno di Scudi 500 circa e dissi 13) np? 'm yn: 'n. Il giorno 
di poi si procurava tutti i mezzi opportuni per fare uscire i 
poveri carcerati che non fu mai possibile, anzi molte volte il 
popolo si provonno di levare le chiavi di mano al carceriere per 
entrare ad ammazzare chi era carcerato, onde é indicibile la 
n. ra aggitazione quando n’5p si mosse a presa si vidde comparare 
a capo a 5 giorni N° 8 Arretini col Capitano Giuseppe Romanelli 
che furono in quel punto per la nostra nbnp tanti ooxbn e fecero 
scarcerare tutti a ora di p’v e facessimo tutto il p’v allegrie contenti. 
Il Domenica si ebbe una grossa pavura perché correva voce che 
la notte volevano saccheggiare 0) ma 7’ap che annulld il loro 
divisamenti e la notte stiedero tutti li meglio del paese in nostra 
difesa e nulla per grazia di D° B° segui. Ma bensi noi contino- 
vavamo i nostri soliti mp7x mb»pn nypiyn, e queste ci fecero vedere 
altro evidente miracolo che segui.—L’altra Domenica la mattina 
a ore 3 prima di mezzogiorno vennero N° 9 Dragoni a cavallo 
col loro Comandante e si spacciarono per truppa Arretina ed 
erano Orvietani, e fecero il giro per il paese, e andiedero a smontare 
in casa del Cap. Gaetano Luciani. Un ora dopo il loro arrivo 
venne un Imbasciata in 4) in nome del detto Comandante che 
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il nostro Sig o5n si portasse dal medesimo, che aveva degli ordini 
da partecipargli. Onde subito si portd il detto nostro (a5m) col 
Sig. Abram B. Porad uno de’ n’D:n»D protempore per sentire tali 
ordini e presentati che gli si furono gli disse il d° Comandante 
con aria superiore che teneva ordine dalla deputazione Arretina 
di saccheggiare e brugiare il nostro v1 ma che lui era Clemente, 
e non voleva permetterlo, ma ben si voleva che a nostre spese 
si facesse N° 4 Monture, e voleva un pezzo di Gallone d’oro per 
guarnire una Valdrapa. E subito gli risposero che si sarebbe fatta 
il possibile per renderlo ubbidito e si licenziarono e vennero a 
dare tal nuova in Ghetto. A tal effetto fu tenuto fra noi o-17 
un poco di congresso e fu resoluto di dare dette monture, e fu 
mandato a bottega il sig. Angelo Sadun per dargli d.? robba. 
Subbito aperta bottega entrarono tutti (fuori del Commandante 
che non vi era) in detta bottega, e staccarono il pano e finimenti 
per le quattro monture, e il suo tenente che era il fratello del 
Luciani disse che ne voleva una montura fine per lui a che aveva 
altra nota da mostrargli come effettivamente la mostr6,econteneva 
altre 3 monture fini e capelli fini e una Dragona d’oro per una 
sciabola, e una tracolla di seta nera e gialla, e che per la mattina 
venente fosse tutto in ordine cusciti che volevano partire subito. 
Gli si rispose che molti di detto cassi non si trovavano, e che 
era impossibile di poterli fare nella nottata. Risposero che la 
nostra testa l’averebbe pagata. Fra tanto staccarono a quello 
trovarono di loro piacimento. Nel mentre che staccavano d# 
robba, si fecero avanti diversi giovani o’>ny e domandarono 
segretamante se quella robba la pagavano. Gli si rispose di no: 
onde dissero che non gli si dasse nulla, che erano assassine, come 
effetivamente scoprirono, Che cid non ostante nella notte volevano 
saccheggiare 01 e fare un massacro dei poveri o117. Subito si 
mese tutto il paese in arme. 4 ne amazzarono, 3 ne carcerarono: 
il Comandé col Segretario li arrestarano e li portarono in Arezzo. 


VIII. Ivrea, 1801 


The French retirement was only temporary. Before long, the 
tricolour waved once again, unchallenged, from the Alps to the 
straits of Messina, and beyond. Nevertheless, there was never 
complete acquiescence in the alien rule. For some years to come, 
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a large part of the Peninsula was intermittently infested with 
roving bands of peasants, half patriotic insurgents and _ half 
brigands, who made incursions into the larger centres of popula- 
tion whenever they had the opportunity. Jews were naturally 
foremost amongst the objects of their attack; and it is to this 
period that we owe, perhaps, some of the prayers supplicating 
the Divine protection against ‘‘the inroads of armed men in the 
vicinity” (manpr ony. mo» maw Sy) which are to be found in 
MSS. of the period.t As late as 1809, indeed, there was an on- 
slaught of the sort upon Ferrara, which was averted only by the 
determined efforts of her citizens.” 

In Piedmont, in particular, conditions from 1798 onwards 
were deplorably bad. The whole province was for a considerable 
time a prey to wandering hordes of peasants. Strevi, Aqui, and 
Alessandria were intermittently threatened; and the French 
forces proved inadequate to protect the population.3 

One of the places especially threatened was Ivrea: a small 
city where there was an ancient Jewish community. In 1797, one 
of its members had been elected to a place in the new civic 
councilt—a fact which drew considerable obloquy against them 
all. They were known, therefore, to be the peculiar objective of 
the insurgents. The city was almost destitute of soldiers and its 
peril was extreme. It was on Sunday evening, January 12th, 
1801, that the enemy approached. The whole city was thrown 
into consternation. Bells clanged out the alarm and the first 
attack was foiled. Similar scenes took place on the following 
day. On the third occasion when they approached the walls, on 
the Tuesday, the assailants showed more determination. They 
had already plundered the neighbourhood, and were flushed 
with victory and wine. The Jews, aware of the especial danger 
in which they stood, passed their time in fear and trembling. 
The citizens were obviously useless for action. But the exiguous 
French garrison, in the nick of time, ventured to make a sally. 
The insurgents, ill-prepared and ill-disciplined, were unable to 


1 FE, g. MS. Roth 218. 
2 Pesaro, op. cit., p. 69. 
3 Foa, ubt supra. 

4 Ibid. 
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make a stand even before such small numbers. Many were killed, 
and many others taken prisoner. The city was saved; and the 
Jewish community, in particular, was delivered from almost 
certain massacre. 

Grateful at this providential release, the communal council 
met and determined that year by year, on this anniversary (the 
eve of the New Moon of Shebat), a special celebration was to be 
held. The synagogue was to be illuminated en féte. The Greater 
Hallel (Psalm 136) was to be recited. The Scrolls of the law 
were to be taken out of the Ark and borne round the building. 
A special commemorative hymn to grace the occasion was written 
by the Rabbi of the community.5 

The hymn is itself a document of some historical and psy- 
chological importance, replete as it is with references to the 
French Revolution and the accompanying movements, to the 
“generation of freedom” and to the ‘break-down of the mon- 
archy.”’ Most interesting is the fourth stanza :— 


Counsel they took together: 
“What profits it to us 
If Israel now lords it 
And sons of baseness rule? 
If those who were most lowly 
Are governors of the place?” .... 


In the last phrases we have a manifest reference to recent 
political events. The Purim der Briganti, or Brigands’ Purim, as 
it was called, exemplifies, more perhaps than any other of those 
established at this epoch, the full spirit of the Revolutionary era.® 


5 The full text, with the preamble from the communal minute-book, is 
here subjoined, from MS. Roth 215, as an appendix to this section. This text 
acquired by me at Turin, is apparently not identical with that advertised in 
David Frankel’s sale catalogue, Ozar Nehmad, I, § 17, which appears to have 
been composed for the same occasion by Elisha Pontremoli: oatw bv wy 
mw mew dav vay n’ay ain yuma os Vw? awe. 

6 The Purim dei Briganti is not quite the latest of the series. At Asti 
(where, according to contemporary report, all the Jews were suspected of 
Jacobinism) the whole community, in the spring of 1803, ran some very special 
danger, the exact nature of which it has not been possible for me to discover, 
In any case, it was overcome and a number of householders banded themselves 
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APPENDIX TO VIII 
MS. Roth: 215. 
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together and determined to celebrate the anniversary of their deliverance, 
Purim Shushan, as a special celebration year by year. Five years later, they 
decided to commemorate the event by presenting a Scroll of the Law to the 
synagogue of their native town on the appropriate anniversary, the rabbi of 
the community, who was one of the principal members of the association, 
composing an apposite poem. The members included the following: Phineas 
Ashkenazi (Tedesco), President: Mordecai Coen (Sacerdote?), Hezekiah Ccen, 
David Coen, Solomon Levi, Jacob. Levi, Aaron Jonah Treves, Abraham 
Artom, Israel Artom, Benjamin de’ Benedetti, Jacob Samson Ottolenghi, Joab 
Jona (Colombo?), Jacob Abraham de’ Benedetti, Aaron Foa, Judah Elisha 
Montalcini, Raphael Treves, Jair Katzigin (Clava?), Mordecai Moses Luz- 
zatto, Jacob Meir de’ Benedetti, Moses Montalcini, Samson Treves, Meir 
Foa, Aaron Hayim Artom, Isaac Jona (Colombo?), Jonah Menahem Artom, 
Benaiah David Artom, Gershom Artom. 

This information is derived from a slender 23-page pamphlet, Sir likebod 
hatorah, unknown to bibliographers, published at Leghorn in 1808, containing 
the poem mentioned above. 

Since the above article was written, I have acquired a further MS. local 
Purim ritual, for 25th Tammuz, for the small community of Sermide, near 


* * * 
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LUHOT ABANIM, PART II 


«'2 pon ova mim) 


(180 Italian-Hebrew Epitaphs of the Sixteenth—Nineteenth 
Centuries) 


SIMON BERNSTEIN, New York 


N 1881 Abraham Berliner published the first part of his 
Luhot Abanim containing two hundred Venetian epitaphs 
composed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.t These 
epitaphs, as stated in his introduction, were drawn from a manu- 
script containing more than four hundred items placed at his 
disposal by Moise Soave. The greater number of these epitaphs 
were composed by Leo de Modena and, according to Soave’s 
assumption, the collection is the work of de Modena’s grandson, 
Isaac min Haleviim. While engaged in transcribing his grand- 
father’s collection Isaac also enriched it by adding to it a consid- 
erable number of other items. Berliner has justly pointed out 
that there could be no doubt whatever that the greater number 
of these epitaphs are the product of Leo de Modena’s pen. In the 
first place there are a number of extraneous evidences which tend 
to establish the author’s identity. And, secondly,' there is the 
peculiar de Modena style here to betray their true author. This 
is indicated by the massi style which employs biblical and 
talmudic phrases, adapting them with a graceful and dexterous 
ease to a special need. Especially characteristic of Modena’s style 
is the conclusion of each epitaph wherein a clever allusion to the 
Resurrection and the Messianic Redemption is worked into the text. 
Towards the end of his introduction Berliner makes the 
promise that the greater half of the epitaphs still remaining in 
manuscript will be published in a second volume. Due to a 


«Dr. A. Berliner, o38 mm> Hebrdische Grabschriften in Italien, Erster 


Teil, Frankfurt a. M., 1881. 
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variety of causes Berliner’s expectation has remained unrealized.? 
It is only now, more than fifty years after the publication of the 
first section of the Luhot Abanim that this hope is being realized 
by the publication of the present paper. Soave’s manuscript is 
now in the possession of the library of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America (cod. Adler 675), whose librarian, Prof. Alexander 
Marx, has, in his usually friendly and courteous manner, made 
it available to me. The present paper contains all the epitaphs 
that have not been included in the Berliner publication. 

The manuscript (7/10 x 5/6) consists of 107 leaves of two 
pages each, 214 pages in all. Page 2 is missing, but the items are 
properly numbered. There are all told 411 numbered items, but 
there are also 36 unnumbered epitaphs written on three pages 
and on the page pasted on the inside of the binding. Most of the 
pages contain two items each, but there are quite a few pages 
containing three items each. The proper names as well as the 
words indicating dates of the year, month, and day are written 
in large Assyrian script. There are several marginal notes added 
by Soave. 

In editing this collection the present editor thought it best 
to divide the material into four sections as follows: A, consisting 
of items 1 to 17, composed between the years of 1536 and 1586; 
B, items 17 to 119, most of them composed by Leo de Modena 
and written in the years 1586 to 1644; C, items 120 to 144 which 
were most likely added to the collection by Modena’s afore- 
mentioned grandson; and D, the items 145 to 180 which belong 
to the eighteenth and the early part of. the nineteenth centuries. 
All told there are 180 items in this collection. There are twelve 
more items of de Modena’s composition in the manuscript, which 
were not, however, included in this paper due to the fact that 


2In bx w now ed. Rabinowitz, vol. III, an article containing a number 
of epitaphs was published by Berliner, entitled '3 pon ,ovax mm. These 
epitaphs however, are drawn from other sources, and are not the same as 
are collected in the Soave MS. In a note, the editor of byw’ now states, that 
a large number of Italian epitaphs collected by Berliner are to be published 
in the forthcoming edition. Since no further edition ever appeared, it is not 
improbable that the collection referred to by the editor contained also the 
epitaphs which are published in the present paper, 
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they had been previously published by the present editor in 
Leo de Modena’s Divan. For the convenience of the reader the 
names mentioned on the excluded epitaphs have been included 
in the Register (section E). The arrangement of the items made 
by the present editor is in most cases in accordance with the 
respective years of their composition; at the same time a numeral 
in parentheses placed at the head of each item indicates the 
number under which it appears in the manuscript. 

With the exception of three items, two of which are the 
product of the pen of the celebrated Moses Zacuto, no epitaph 
contains the name of its author. The third epitaph bears the 
name of de Cantarini (1mm 10) as author. But, according to. 
an apparently well-founded marginal notation by Soave, its 
author was none other than Leo de Modena, who composed this 
epitaph ‘‘at the request’ of the named Min ha-Hazzanim. 
Three epitaphs (Nos. 1, 2, 123) were composed during the lifetime 
of the men mentioned in them. One of them apparently belongs 
to Rabbi Jacob Yosvil who served as assistant teacher to Modena 
at Venice during the first quarter of the seventeenth century.‘ 
The second ‘“‘living epitaph”’ is the work of the already mentioned 
grandson of Modena, Isaac min Haleviim. Should we assume— 
and there is an excellent basis for doing so—that he composed 
this epitaph in his youthful years, say between the ages of 
sixteen and eighteen, then we may place the date of its composi- 
tion as shortly before the year 1640.5 It is of interest to note here 
that with the exception of two items (Nos. 29 and 40) the acrosti- 
con is nowhere employed. Especially noteworthy is the fact that 
with the exception of items 31 and 59 there is no Italian super- 
scription to any of the epitaphs. 

Berliner has already duly pointed out the historical value of 


3 Cf. The Divan of Leo de Modena, edited froma unique MS. in the Bodleiana by 
Simon Bernstein, with a foreword by Professor Israel Davidson, Jewish Publi- 
cation Society, Philadelphia, 1932. 

4Cf. de Modena’s Autobiography, Hayye Yehudah, ed. David Kahana 
Kiev, 1912, p. 38. It is not improbable though, that this epitaph was written 
by Leo de Modena, who was in the habit of honoring some of his friends with 
such epitaph-texts at their request. 

5 Cf. note to No. 2. 
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these epitaphs. In this, the second part, we also find a rich array 
of family surnames that are of great significance in Jewish 
history and literature. We come across the names of R. Elijah 
Bahur, the famous Rabbis Shemaya de Medina, Samuel Massod,° 
and Jacob Alfarin; the names of such patrician families as 
Cividal, Camis (y’on), Calimani, Nahmias, Delmedigo, Zacuto, 
Copio, Simon Zemlen Loria,? David Lombrozo’ and others. From 
the gallery of celebrated men that we find in our collection we 
may feel justified in drawing the conclusion that the names that 
are unknown to us also represent families prominent in their 
communities, chiefly in Venice, because of their learning and 
charitable deeds. By means of these epitaphs we are enabled also 
to obtain an insight into the conceptions prevalent in those days 
with regard to the things by means of which members of the 
community earned the respect and recognition of their fellow- 
men, and these were: aid for the poor and the needy and assis- 
tance to scholars and rabbis. The fear of God and a sincere 
devotion to one’s family are self-evident qualities in the daily 
lives of the Italian Jews. 

The collection furnishes us not only with impressions and 
perspectives of the lives of individuals but echoes of important 
historic occurrences as well. Deborah de Malta (52), who died 
in the year 1626, is praised for her charity to the ‘‘poor captive.’’? 
We thus are enabled to hear the reverberations of the tragic fate 
that befell numberless Jewish travelers in the course of the 
seventeenth century who fell into the hands of pirates, the latter 


6 With regard to this great rabbi cf. Gherondi, 323. Cf. also Leo de 
Modena’s Briefe und Schrifistiicke by Ludwig Blau, Budapest, 1905, p. 175, 
and Metek Sefataim ed. Brody, Berlin 1892, p. 95. 

7 Cf. about him, Divan of Leo de Modena, p. 248; also Blau, pp. 123 and 154. 

§ David Lombroso (cf. Divan-Modena, p. 253) was the father-in-law of 
the celebrated poet and adversary of the Kabbalah, Jacob Francis. Metek 
Sefataim, p. 103, gives the following quotation by Jacob Francis: ,7372 yn) 8) 
MWY VRAD NIN NNT AeA ANIA NAAM TWIT 9 pan aw Paw mban apie isha} 
ANAS ONT WI¥a we °Mn. With Regard to the Camis Family cf. S. Bernstein 
on ‘‘The Author of B’lil Hamiz” in bxnw noond mpixn vol. XV, pp. 231-43. 

9 The text does not clearly divulge whether Deborah came from Malta 
as a native of the island, or whether she had been there in captivity herself. 
The expression 7’ax 77x70 however, ought to indicate the latter assumption. 
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bringing them to Malta in the expectation that they would be 
ransomed at high figures by their co-religionists, especially by 
those in Italy. Malta still retained its sad reputation as a central 
depot for Jewish captives in the days of the Chmielnitsky massa- 
cres when large transports of Jewish prisoners were brought 
there by the Tartars from Poland and Ukrainia. The tenderly- 
worded epitaphs on the death of the wife and children of the 


Cohen family (Nos. 59, 60, 61, 62), who perished in the space of 


a few days in the year 1630 as victims of the Plague, uncover to 
us one of the many tragedies experienced during the terrible 
plague that raged in Venice and the vicinity in 1630-1631. These 
tragic events are described graphically and tearfully in the 
memoirs of various Italo-Jewish authors, of whom the best 
known and most frequently quoted is Abraham Catalano and 
his ‘Olam Hafuk.t° Among the other important historic events 
whose repercussions in this collection are worthy of being noted 
is the escape of the Portuguese Marranos to Italy where they 
usually returned to the religion of their fathers under conditions 
of extreme danger and hazard. It is significant indeed that two 
epitaphs treating of such an episode (Nos. 120, 121) have as their 
author no less a personage than the already mentioned R. Moses 
Zacuto, himself a scion of a fugitive Marrano family. 

The epitaphs devoted to the people who perished at the hands 
of murderers furnish us with an insight into the moral conditions 
of certain sections of Italian Jewry in the period named. It is 
characteristic that in several instances the author found it neces- 
sary to emphasize the fact that these were the victims of Jewish 
assassins (Nos. 19, 24, 70, 83). In contradistinction to a wide- 
spread opinion that the first victim to fall at the hands of a 
Jewish murder band as established through an epitaph was 
Zebulun, son of Leo de Modena (in the year 1622)" we now 
learn from the collection before us that already in 1591 an Italian 
Jew committed an atrocious murder of a fellow-Jew (No. 19). 
This terrible event had evidently made such a deep impression 


t0 The book 75m obiy is still in MS. Cf. Steinschneider, Geschichtslteratur, 
p. 116, No. 155. A vivid description of the horrors of the plague in Venice is 
also given by Modena in Hayye Yehudah, p. 49-50. Cf. also Gherondi, p. 80. 
Cf, Berliner, 8"5, No. 52. 
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on the community that the author of the epitaph considered it 
his duty to immortalize the deed in all its awful details and 
consequences. Salomo de Lugo, ‘‘a saint in all his deeds,” had 
300 scudi on deposit with a certain Ottavia, who is described as 
“one of the five children of the physician Pegolo Tamrit.” 
Ottavia, wishing to avoid repayment of the money, decided to 
get rid of the confiding depositor. On a certain morning, while 
Salomo was reciting the Shema at the synagogue, Ottavia crept 
out of his ‘‘hiding place” in the “proximity” of the synagogues 
and felled the unfortunate one by inflicting thirty-nine wounds. 
The victim not yet being quite dead he threw him under one of 
the ‘‘beds’’ which evidently were somewhere about the edifice,” 
where the victim expired on the following evening. The murderer 
escaped, but his four brothers reported his crime to the proper 
authorities. The criminal speedily received his due punishment, 
though we are not informed what the nature of this punishment 
was. The misfortune of the family was further enhanced by the 
speedy death of the victim’s widow, as a result of the shock, so 
that their three “‘groaning’’ and sorrowing orphans, Gentile, 
Yochebed, and Diana, were left alone and neglected. The text, 
written in the name of the orphans, concludes with the prayer 
that God will reward “‘the doers of evil according to their evil, 
will safeguard the lives of his saints forever, and destroy all 
sinners.” It is uncertain however whether we have here a text 
intended to be engraved on a tombstone or simply an inscribed 
record intended to commemorate an incident that apparently 
was of unusual occurrence in the community." In any event it 
is worthy of notice that the author, who could scarcely find words 


7 Tt cannot, however, be said with certainty that omw» refers to ‘‘beds.’’ 
Perhaps pillars are meant (by mua). But in this case the word ‘under’ (nnn) 
would have no meaning. The presence of beds within the synagogue edifice 
could perhaps be explained by the fact that certain premises within the 
synagogue buildings were specially reserved as sleeping-places for needy 
travelers. 

8 “Gentile” is the Italian translation of the Hebrew name man, cf. Kauf- 
mann, REJ, vol. 31, p. 123. 

™ The latter assumption is perhaps indicated by the words of the author 
JST 7503 ANS? a5. 
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in the Hebrew language scathing enough to condemn the criminal, 
considers it his duty at the same time to record the interesting 
fact that the criminal’s own brothers had handed him over to the 
hands of Justice, a fact that throws a characteristically bright 
light on the moral rectitude of the family in question. 

A far more tragic description of a murder by a fellow-Jew we 
find in epitaph No. 83 which describes the cruel murder of a 
certain Tobia Spira on Succoth Eve 1635. In this case also the 
murder was instigated by fellow-Jews who, however, did not 
commit the murder themselves but carried it through by means 
of hired Christian assassins. Though the direct cause of the 
murder is not indicated, it is sufficiently evident that the motive 
was either greed or revenge due to financial matters. In order to 
heighten the effect the author contrives to have the victim speak 
in the first person, describing in touching biblical diction his own 
experiences and sufferings in connection with the horrible deed. 

The herewith published second part of the Lukot Abanim is 
of interest not only from the historical but also from the literary 
point of view. It is certainly worth while to observe how strictly 
the epitaphs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries conform 
to the prescribed metrical form. We meet with practically all the 
Hispano-Arabic metrical forms, including the Muvashah and 
Tagnis. It is to be noted that it is just the Italian poetical form, 
particularly so the so well beloved terza rima and sonnet, that 
are scarcely represented. Brief sentences, an incisive and 
direct style and the brilliant adaptation of biblical-talmudic 
passages are the known characteristics both of Leo de Modena’s 
epitaphs and of the other authors as well.** One can readily see that 
the author of a text was desirous not only of pleasing the members 
of the family of the deceased, but looked upon the epitaph as 
upon a literary creation intended for the appraising eye of the 
wide and critical reading public. 


1s The present editor found it too arduous a task, also from the point of view 
of the reader, to refer to all quotations from biblical sources alluded in the 
text of the Epitaphs. Practically every line refers to a biblical quotation. For 
this reason only such biblical and talmudical quotations are referred to as 
are required to clarify the text and for a clearer understanding of the partic- 
ular allusions. 
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We note the presence of these characteristics in the epitaphs 
devoted to the memory of the eminent personalities, in which 
case the author was aware all along of the responsibility that 
goes with the composition of a text that is of historical significance, 
and also in the case of the epitaphs intended for the graves of 
unknown persons. This most likely was due to the fact that the 
religious practices spread among the Italian Jews included 
frequent visits to the cemetery, which fact will also help us to 
explain the comparatively great number of liturgical books 
connected with visits to the cemetery in circulation among them. 
The author of an epitaph was aware that his composition would 
be read and discussed by all the members of the community. 
This will also explain the reason for the direct address to the 
cemetery visitors with which a considerable number of these 
epitaphs begin. For this reason it is interesting to note the 
pronounced difference in diction as well as in style between the 
epitaphs composed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and those included in section D, devoted to the epitaphs of the 
eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth centuries. The 
epitaphs of section D pay little attention to the customary 
refined metrical requirements and scarcely ever display any 
of the skillful play on biblical or talmudic passages so charac- 
teristic of the earlier compositions. One can note readily the 
parting of the ways. It is the abandoning of the older, Mediaeval, 
style in favor of the newer Melitzah of the Enlightenment period 
prevalent at the time, which is best described as the dawn of 
the western Haskalah epoch. 


* * * 
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THE SERMONS OF JONATHAN EYBESHITZ 


ISRAEL BETTAN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 


I 


HE impression is widely current that in the eighteenth 

century the Jewish sermon had reached such a low level | 
of purity and worth, had sunk to such abysmal depths of inanity 
and futility, that nothing short of a volcanic eruption, such as 
the revolutionary changes in Jewish life at the opening of the 
new century actually provided, could have lifted it once again 
into the bright light of relevancy and purposefulness. This sweep- 
ing estimate, whatever its elements of truth, is in the main 
uncritical and unhistorical. The quality of a literary product of 
one generation cannot be properly gauged by the altered interests 
and tastes of another. Every age creates its own standards of 
measurement. That the proud children of an era of emancipation 
would turn away with disdainful mien from some of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual activities in which their fathers greatly 
delighted, should occasion little surprise; but that students of a 
later period could view these efforts with contempt and brand 
them as meaningless and worthless, because no longer serviceable, 
would seem to argue an amazing want of historical perspective. 
True, the preoccupation of the eighteenth-century Jew with 
Halacha and rabbinic hermeneutics vitiated in no small measure 
earlier currents of Jewish thought and expression. It produced a 
lamentable dislocation of emphasis in the sphere of Jewish 
learning. It clothed mere ingenuity with the dignity of sound 
reasoning. It often mistook the elaborate scaffolding of tangled 
citations for the flesh and blood of true ideas. The idolatry of 
dialecticism, so alluring to many an eager student of the Torah, 
dissipated much mental energy meant for graver and more 
fruitful enterprises. But this inordinate devotion to subtle dis- 
putation neither barred nor crowded out the ‘“‘things stationed 


at the very summit of civilization.’’ The ancient shrines of ethical 
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thought and spiritual purpose had lost none of their solemn 
devotees. To be sure, the “‘science of Judaism,” largely busied 
with historical investigation and critical analysis, could receive 
little impetus from an erudition so completely disorganized and 
from a creativeness so extravagantly fanciful. Studies pertaining 
to Judaism, explorations into Israel’s past, his history and litera- 
ture, could not but languish in an atmosphere laden with the 
mists of medieval sophistry. But Judaism itself, be it never for- 
gotten, had suffered no diminution in vitality and vigor. In its 
essential spirit, in all that concerned its ethical faith, its spiritual 
idealism, its life-encompassing discipline, it preserved its pristine 
purity and power. Out of the mountainous heaps of intricate and 
disjointed talmudic discussions, there still shone forth, like some 
flaming lava, the unquenchable religious ideals of the Jew. And, 
ironically enough, the very branch of the literature of the time 
most often stigmatized as decadent, bears most striking testimony 
to the purity and virility of the dominant principles of Israel’s 
faith. 

Those who hold in derision the eighteenth-century sermon 
seem unable to distinguish between outer form and inner content, 
between time-conditioned modes of expression and _ intrinsic 
qualities of thought and feeling. They scorn the method, and 
hence they must also spurn the message. They disapprove the 
subtleties and artificialities of the exegesis, and hence they must 
also reprobate the penetrating insight and lofty pronouncements 
of the preacher. They frown upon the crude and cumbersome 
frame, and hence they must also withhold their gaze from the 
variegated beauties of the picture. There is no denying the truth 
that an unrefined and unwieldy medium wili mar thoughts and 
sentiments in themselves true and noble, and that the most 
exalted motive will suffer marked deterioration when wedded to 
a method inapt and distasteful. But to deny all merit to that 
which is reputedly imperfect is to transgress the bounds of reason. 
Moreover, even as regards the patently grotesque technique of 
most of the preachers of the time, it cannot but be presumed 
that their contemporaries truly relished the particular forms of 
expression employed. In a word, it must have been a technique 
that best suited the intellectual taste of the age, however bewil- 
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dering and even repellent it may appear to us today. And surely, 
the preacher, though monitor and guide in all things pertaining 
to the spirit, must needs resort, for the attainment of his larger 
purpose, to the best tools his own peculiar environment affords. 
That many mediocre preachers of the time, familiar with the 
current method but bereft of the instinct of the skilled craftsman, 
managed the traditional homiletical material in truly barbaric 
fashion, is as certain as that the most gifted and also most 
popular among them transcended the natural limitations of an 
infelicitous vehicle, and, despite the occasional extravagances of 
an exuberant fancy, succeeded in unfolding a message of much 
beauty and power. And an age that could boast of such a dynamic 
spiritual personality as Jonathan Eybeshitz, whose sermons, 
with all their defects, have won the admiration and homage of 
these many generations of Jewish preachers, could hardly be 
described as sterile or debased. 


II 


Jonathan Eybeshitz was born in Cracow, in 1690.1 He was a 
lineal descendant of Nathan Spira, author of the cabalistic work 
mipwy adin, from whom he may have inherited his pronounced 
predilection for the occult and mystical. His early education he 
received at the hands of his father, Rabbi Nathan, who in addi- 
tion to grounding the young boy in the necessary elements saw 
fit to initiate him also into the mysteries of the Cabala.? When 
only a lad of twelve, he suffered the loss of his father, who for 
the two preceding years had occupied the post of Rabbi at 
Eibenschiitz, Moravia—whence his surname is derived. Bereft 
of his teacher and protector, he had to wander forth in search 


1 There seems to be some uncertainty as to the place of his birth. There 
are those who claim that he was born in Pinczow, Government Radon (see 
Moritz Ehrentheil Jadische Charakterbilder, p. 1, Pest, 1867; also, J..Griinvald, 
yim ma, mp0 miaya, p. Sa, Maramarossziget, 1908). But Carl Anton, who 
knew Eybeshitz, having studied in Prague under his guidance for seven years, 
gives Cracow as his birth-place, see Kurze Nachricht von dem Falschen Messias 
Shabbethat Zebi, p. 49, Wolfenbiittel, 1752. 

2 nbp1 nad, nOTpA, Altona, 1763. 
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of knowledge and further mental training, and with the financial 
assistance of the Eibenschiitz congregation’ he made his way to 
the Yeshiva at Prossnitz, presided over by Meir Eisenstadt, 
whose memory and worth he greatly cherished.4 He then attended 
in succession such other well-known schools of rabbinic learning 
as the one at Holleschau, at Nikelsburg, and at Prague. While 
in the last named city, having attained the age of eighteen, he 
married the daughter of Isaac Spira, then Rabbi of Jungbunzla, 
Bohemia, under whose protecting roof he found not only paternal 
care and affection but also keen stimulus for intellectual effort.s 
When his father-in-law had removed from Jungbunzla to Lissa, 
young Eybeshitz went to Hamburg to tarry for a time with his 
wife’s maternal grandfather, Mordecai ha-Kohen, a patron of 
Jewish learning and protector of needy students of the Torah.°® 
There he remained for two years, engaged all the while in the 
diligent prosecution of the various studies that claimed his 
interest; and such had been his progress in the mastery of Jewish 
lore and in the art of pulpit expression that, though only twenty- 
four years old at the time, he was called to Prague to fill the. 
office of preacher and assist in the conduct of the local Yeshiva. 
Accordingly, in 1714, he returned to his beloved Prague, this 
time as preacher and teacher; and all through the twenty-seven 
years of his incumbency he never relaxed the effort to raise up 
many disciples and to build up worthy Jewish character. As 
head of the Yeshiva, to which position he was in due time pro- 
moted, and as eloquent and fearless preacher, he exerted an 
influence that went beyond the confines of his seat of office; 
though in his own community some influential members, whose 
enmity he had somehow incurred, accused him of harboring 
strong leanings toward the Shabbethai Zebi heresy, from which 
charge he had to clear himself by direct public disavowal.7 
When in 1741, Joshua Falk, author of yer 2D, had left Metz 
to assume the rabbinate at Frankfort on-the-Main, Eybeshitz 


3 yn m3, p. 5. 

4 vat nny’, PI, Ser. 4, p. 26d, Carlsruhe, 1779. 
5 Ibid., P. I, Ser. 16, p. 102a. 

6 snbp) "nD, NDIpn. 

7 nA Ma, JN YM DIUINP, p. 7b, 
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was chosen as his successor. To this new field he soon transferred 
all the multifarious activities of his busy life in Prague. Young 
students in ever larger numbers flocked to him in Metz even as 
they had done in Prague. It was in Metz that his halachic com- 
mentary o0°91N) o’18 was written, and it was here, too, that 
some of his best sermons were preached. His fame as profound 
rabbinic scholar and great popular preacher induced the con- 
gregation of Fuerth, in 1746, to elect him as its Rabbi, an offer 
which, however, Eybeshitz could not accept as the Metz con- 
gregation would not release him from his contract. At the 
expiration of his term of office in Metz, in 1750, he was called to 
assume the duties of Chief Rabbi of the three communities, 
Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbeck; and in this post, with its 
arduous tasks and bitter trials, he remained the last fourteen 
years of his life. 

Shortly after his arrival in Altona, the old charge of Shab- 
bethaian sympathies was revived and hurled against him with 
great fury, this time by a group of able men, chief of whom was 
Jacob Emden, who then resided in Altona and who regarded the 
position Eybeshitz had been called to fill as the heritage of his 
fathers.° The ensuing controversy grew into a bitter and pro- 
longed conflict; and it ended, as such storms generally end, 
in pitiful futility and shameless sordidness. Some historians, of 
course, have magnified the importance of the venomous verbal 
struggle, elevating it to an event of supreme historical signif- 
icance.'° It certainly caused Eybeshitz much distraction and 
anguish. In fact, he attributes the untimely death of his wife to 
the vexation and grief the widespread turmoil brought her.™ 
But we do not see how the private squabble and personal malev- 
olence affected the currents of Jewish life and thought. That 
those who led in the assault on Eybeshitz, upon his character 
and spiritual integrity, were actuated by other than holy motives, 


Sonnm ma, p. 11. 

93a now, p. 209, Warsaw, 1896—a7 nyo mime by pi ying pawa 

. mas ndomd aawnd oxen oa pm win. 

10 See Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, X, pp. 385-418, Leipzig, 1868; 
David Kahana, obapon modin P. II, pp. 20-64, Tel Aviv, 1927, 
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seems now quite evident. When one, accused of heresy, emphat- 
ically denies the charge and publicly condemns and anathematizes 
the adherents of the false doctrine imputed to him, as did Eybeshitz 
in a notable sermon delivered during those turbulent days,” 
it should be amply sufficient to quiet the just misgivings of the 
zealous guardians of the truth. And when the defendant in the 
case, confronted with cryptic utterances of his, chooses to inter- 
pret his own abstruse statements in a way that must dispel all 
doubt and fear as to the orthodoxy of his tenets and views, as 
did Eybeshitz in the matter of the suspicious amulets ascribed to 
him and produced as evidence," it should require no further 
searching and probing to compose the issue. The persistency of 
the attack in the face of forthright denial and decisive rebuttal 
reflects an active ill-will inconsistent with pious protestations. 
It may well be that Eybeshitz, a practical as well as theoretical 
cabalist, found some members:of the heretical fraternity con- 
genial and hence showed them undue favor or sympathy—an 
attitude and conduct calculated to arouse suspicion in ages of 
greater tolerance than presumably prevailed in eighteenth-cen- 
tury Jewry. But the suggestion that he actually shared their 
beliefs and hopes touching the person of Shabbethai Zebi, is too 
fantastic to merit serious consideration. His learning and sagacity 
preclude the possibility, his life and teachings repudiate the 
imputation, of such a monstrous aberration. 

It is worthy of record that the ceaseless bombardment of 
petty annoyances and grievous distractions interfered but little 


2 Ibid., pp. 72b-78b. 

3 Ibid., pp. 63-71; Anton, pp. 85-117. 

"4 When professional historians can err so egregiously, it may be profitable 
to turn to the simple reasoning prompted by admiration and friendship. It is 
inconceivable, writes Anton, that Eybeshitz should have professed, in what- 
ever secret a manner, a belief in the messiahship of Shabbethai Zebi. For 
what does the Jew associate with the term Messiah? Nothing but this: that 
He would gather all Israel and lead them back to the land of Israel; that He 
would restore Jerusalem and rebuild the Temple; that the nations of the 
earth would rally around the banner of Judaism. Had any of these things 
come to pass? Why, Israel was still scattered over the face of the earth; the 
Temple still lay in ruins; and Shabbethai Zebi was still dead—as a convert 
to Mohammedanism! (Anton, p. 118.) 
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with his literary productivity. It only served to retard the 
appearance of his works. In an atmosphere surcharged with 
suspicion and ill-will he dared not, it would seem, play into the 
hands of his enemies. For even a most worthy liturgical poem of 
his, written in fine style and in a spirit of true devotion, was 
seized upon by his persecutors and given a heretical turn.’’ His 
brief cabalistic dissertation entitled py bx avn NaN," met with 
the same fate. Hence, aside from the ny nm),?7 his apologia, 

only one of his literary works, his 'nbp) ’n9,'8 appeared in his 
- lifetime. His other halachic works such as his opin) oN,” 
ony? maa,?° mais °3,7 Sew naNDN,?? yO, at w,24 IV TV, 75 
and jnvi7 ‘on,”° were edited and published, in some instances, 
by his descendants and, in others, by his disciples. The publica- 
tion of his sermons had to take a like course. His wat niny’, the 
best known collection of his sermons, under which title Eybeshitz 
had grouped all his homiletical works,??7 was prepared for publica- 
tion by his nephew Jacob of Wojslaw, the first volume appearing 
in 1779, and the second volume in 1782, in Carlsruhe. The volume 
of homilies on the Pentateuch, now bearing the title noKxen 
ynai7,?® was edited by Uri of Dresden after a manuscript in the 
possession of Gabriel Eybeshitz, a grandchild of the author. 
The collection of sermons on the prophetical lessons, entitled 


s may nm>, p. 62a; see also noIpn. 

6 Tbid., noIpn; Arthur S. Weissmann in his x3 to odiy ow, Vienna, 1891, 
seeks to demonstrate that the series of questions and answers with which the 
book begins—pp. 6—22—is nothing but a reproduction of this discussion, 

17 Altona, 1755. 

8 Notes and comments on the qyy yndw, nyt ny, Altona, 1763. 

19 Notes and comments on the wav» wn, Carlsruhe, 1775. 

20 Comments on the section of the nprna 7’, dealing with the holy days, 
Vienna, 1797. 

at Notes on the matrimonial laws of the 1, Prague, 1819. 

32 Notes on the laws of menstruation, Carlsruhe, 1773. 

23 Notes on the laws dealing with interest, Prague, N. D.. 

24 Notes and comments on the Jy }ndw, orn mx, Warsaw, 1817. 

2s Comments on the laws dealing with Passover, wpxp, 1891. 

36 Dialectic discussions of sundry legalistic questions, Pietrokov, 1897. 

27 See nbd) nD, NOTA. 

28 Zolkiev, date missing. 
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jn ~nankx,?? was edited by David ben Joseph Madburg, a 
disciple of the author. A group of four sermons, three of which 
are memorial sermons and one a sermon on repentance, appear- 
ing under the title jnna nwp, was published by another of his 
disciples, Moses of Kutnow.3° The sermon he preached in his 
own defense on the twenty-sixth day of Shebat, 1751, and the 
only one published while he was still living,3* completes his entire 
homiletical output known to us.*? 


Ill 


The Jewish sermon, sprung from synagogal worship and closely 
bound up with the scriptural lesson, could not but rest on an 
exegetical framework. The quest after the deeper meaning of the 
text, the initial concern and chief distinction of the preacher, 
made the minute examination of every word and phrase impera- 
tive. To preach meant perforce to interpret. Yet the prevalent 
notion that, in the early rabbinic period at least, homiletical 
exegesis constituted the be-all and end-all of Jewish preaching, » 
needs radical revision. To be sure, interpretation formed the 
indispensable substructure of every sermon preached in the 


29 Hamburg, 1765 (?)—the Warsaw edition, 1871, contains also a homiletical 
commentary of his to the Book of Lamentations, under the title maa pbx. 
3° Lublin, 1784. This little volume contains also a section designated as 
Inn °xn, to which is affixed the erroneous sub-title ‘‘a sermon for the Sabbath 
of Repentance,” but which in reality consists of a series of dialectical discussions, 
more appropriate for the Feast of Passover than for the Sabbath of Repentance, 
if at all fit material for a homiletical discourse. In fact, from time to time 
there have appeared some of his dialectical notes, described by the respective 
editors as homilies and artificially grouped around the Pentateuchal lessons 
of the week, suchas jn27 wp, Pietrokov, 1901, and jnnm »1a5, Tarnow, 1909. 
3t nyty nmb, pp. 72a—78b. 
3? Of his other literary efforts, worthy of mention here are his nix "sn, - 
containing also besides a metrical rendition of the positive and negative 
- commandments, a complete list of the commandments, divided into seven 
sections, and each apportioned to a different day of the week, presumably 
for study and meditation (Prague, 1765); his x11 3n *pop by wire, notes on 
the Passover Haggadah (Lemberg, 1862); and his obi ow, letters on the 
Cabala, edited by Arthur S. Weissmann after a manuscript in the possession 
of Adolph Jellinek (Vienna, 1891). 
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Synagogue; but the appeal to personal experience and the applica- 
tion of the lesson to individual conduct taxed the powers, and 
determined the effectiveness, of the earliest of our preachers. 
The exegesis of the homilist always marked the beginning, never 
the end, the technical approach, never the ultimate objective, 
of the sermon. If in the sermons of our early preachers, as pre- 
served in the various collections of Midrashim, one often discerns 
little more than a closely woven textual fabric, it may well be 
that in the eyes of the respective redactors ‘the luminous inter- 
pretations, rather than the telling applications, merited the 
study and reverence of posterity. Indeed, mere exegetical com- 
ments on the lesson of the week embellished now and then with 
apt story and parable would hardly have proved adequate to 
stir the popular imagination. The fondness of the masses for 
preaching’ testifies to the fascination and power of the preacher’s 
message. And it may also be safely surmised that the woman 
who, while listening to a lengthy sermon, grew totally oblivious 
of her household duties, only to encounter, upon returning home 
late, the explosive outburst of an irate husband,34 had been 
detained and absorbed by something more enthralling than 
ingenious exegesis. In fact, the Jewish sermon has always derived 
its interest and vitality not so much from its homiletical frame- 
work as from the profundity of its spiritual message. , 

Jonathan Eybeshitz stands forth as the most representative 
preacher of the eighteenth century because his sermons embody 
the best, as well as some of the worst, characteristics of Jewish 
preaching. Weighted down by the most elaborate and intricate 
technique current in the pulpit of his day, he yet succeeded in 
preserving his native mental agility and nimbleness of fancy. 
In his hands, the rigid, ponderous medium acquired elasticity 
and grace. Above all, the amazing proficiency in the use of his 
tools never blurred his vision of the paramount purpose of his 
efforts. He employed with great dexterity all the known methods 
of the trained interpreter only the better to accomplish his 
prophetic mission. ‘‘My chief aim in this sermon is not to multiply 


33 See Sifre, tun, 57a, Venice ed.; Pes., Buber, 101b; B.B. 145a; Sot. 40a, 
34 Lev. R. 9.9, 
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interpretations but rather to stimulate a searching review of our 
shortcomings, especially those we pay so little heed to.”35 He 
‘was passionately fond of preaching, but that in which he fairly 
revelled owed its irresistible fascination for him not to the 
physical sensations experienced but to the spiritual results 
anticipated. ‘‘My persistent endeavor to exhort you, should 
occasion no surprise; for I can in all honesty say that I truly live 
only when I preach.’’3¢ “‘I may as well confess to you that the 
most precious hours of my life are those I spend in summoning 
you to nobler ways of living. From those brief periods, more 
than from the rest of my whole existence, I draw my happiness 
and-my salvation. For in what other way could a lowly creature 
like myself hope to obtain divine favor, if not by seeking to 
safeguard other lives from the encroachment of sin?’’37 Of course, 
many people are loath to listen to words of admonition. They 
protest that they are thoroughly aware of the true condition of 
their souls, and need no prompting from the pulpit. They even 
question the propriety of one sinful man pestering others with 
counsels of perfection. ‘‘But, as preacher, I mean to do no more 
than sound the call of duty, my own unworthiness having little 
or no bearing on the urgency of the call.’’38 ‘‘To be faithful to 
one’s task as spiritual monitor and guide, one must dare play 
the role of the mother, whose whole life is consecrated to the 
greater perfection of her children.’’39 “The duty rests upon us 
to endeavor to improve other lives. This is the reason why in 
all my preaching I unceasingly call the people to a life of repen- 
tance. I know the contempt with which many greet my pulpit 
utterances. I also know how utterly unworthy I am of performing 
this high function. For have I not often enough caused others 
to stumble by the example of my weakness? Yet I persist in my 
efforts, vaguely hoping that by urging others to strive after 


greater harmony with God my own spirit may become at one 
with Him.’’4° 


35 q"y?, P. I, Ser. 2, p. 11d. 

36 [bid., Ser. 11, p. 71b. 

37 Tbid., Ser. 15, p. 98d. 38 Thid., Ser. 14, p. 88c. 
39 jn317 nwp, p. 10a, Warsaw, 1873. 

40 "y>, P. I, Ser. 6, p. 44c. 
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The deterrents to hortatory preaching may be numerous but 
they are not insurmountable. To be sure, there is no man whose 
life and character are so stainless that he may presume to con- 
demn the shortcomings of others. Truly, we are sinners all. Yet, 
in view of the imperfections inherent in our nature, it would be 
folly to desist from reprobating evil until our own conduct has 
been purged of its impurities.* Nor, when religious laws and 
principles of vital import are openly scouted, can we accept the 
wisdom of those who would counsel calm forbearance instead of 
continual remonstrance.* ‘‘Preaching may prove very ben- 
eficial, if it is persisted in. For even as tiny drops of water, falling 
continually upon a rock, have the power to wear away its hard 
substance, so words of admonition, when offered not periodically 
but steadily, will in time penetrate and transform the hearts of 
the people.’ Sound, purposeful, and aggressive preaching is 
neither fruitless, nor unpopular with the masses of the people. 
True enough, preachers as a class have fallen into great disfavor. 
But this popular repugnance to current preaching may spring, 
in most cases, not from the unrestrained temerity of our preachers, 
but from their excessive timidity. “It is unfortunate that our 
preachers perpetualiy deal with themes relating to our duties 
to God. They expatiate on prayer and ritual practices. But they 
refrain from condemning the evils that disrupt our social relations, 
such as plunder, deception, expropriation, slander, contention, 
detraction. The people justly despise such a preacher. They con- 
tend that he always soars heavenward, busying himself with the 
" mysterious and remote and averting his gaze from the more 
patent wrongs, because he is bent on pleasing people. For, sad 
to say, of many of the above social sins, especially those rising 
out of the inequitable collection of the special taxes, in which 
favoritism plays such a glaring part, most of the leading members 
are guilty . . . Therefore, they say that he deliberately ignores 
these evil practices. It is for this reason that preachers are held 
in contempt. But let the preacher, without fear or favor, raise 
his voice in protest against the malpractices of men of prominence, 


4 Thid., P. 11, Ser. 3, p. 15c—16b. 


4 Tbid., P. 1, Ser. 3, p, 22a. 
4 Ibid., Ser. 11, p. 71a. 
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and the people will soon learn to love him and to delight in his 
sermons. They will admire his courage and be drawn to his 
message.’’44 

Yet, in spite of this comprehensive view of the preacher’s 
function and the exalted estimate of the power of the spoken 
word, Eybeshitz harbored no illusions as to the results actually 
garnered. In fact, he realized most poignantly that the very 
position of the pulpit among the forces of society militated against 
its becoming a controlling factor. The expected may interest but 
cannot startle. Truth, clothed in unwelcome garb, should also 
come from unexpected places, to impress the mind and stir the 
imagination. The ordinary layman, he therefore insisted, and 
not. the official teacher, could more effectively compass the 
essential aims of the pulpit. Time and again, he urged upon the 
people the solemn obligation to discountenance evil and; when- 
ever possible, to seek to uproot it. “It is generally thought that 
the task of reproving men for their misdeeds is solely reserved 
to preachers and teachers. Laymen, it is felt, should not take 
up the cudgels for goodness and truth. But this, as I have 
repeatedly sought to demonstrate, is a false and mischievous 
notion. The preacher’s influence must be less potent in such 
matters than that of the average layman. For the pronounce- 
ments of the former are usually discounted by the humble 
declaration that no one can be expected to rise to the spiritual 
level occupied by the rabbi... But let a layman address 
himself to men of like calibre and position, and his words will 
carry more weight than those of any recognized teacher.’’45 It is 
a grievous fact, though, that while greatly interested in the 
physical well-being of his neighbor, the average Jew seems little 
concerned with his spiritual health. ‘“‘Let a Jew sustain some 
material loss, let him find himself the victim of political persecu- 


44 Ibid., P. II, Ser. 3, p. 17b.—In this connection it may be noted that 
Eybeshitz held the ‘‘Dayanim” of his day derelict in their duty because they 
limited their activities to the composing of legal disputes. They seem to be 
unconcerned, he says, about the general spiritual welfare of the community. 
Such matters they are willing to leave to the lay leaders who, in many instances, 
are devoid of Jewish learning or other cultural attainments.—See ibid., p. 17a. 
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tion, and all his fellow-Jews will rush to his rescue. . . When 
one is critically ill, much concern will be felt by all. Prayers will 
be offered for his recovery. Nothing will be left undone to relieve 
him of his suffering. When a Jewish woman experiences the 
throes of childbirth, the richest and most aristocratic of our 
ladies gladly volunteer their services to ease her pain. Yes, our 
reputation among the non-Jews is well-founded: we do love one 
another. But that love is purely physical; it is love for the body. 
Of spiritual love, that is, love for the soul of our neighbor, there 
is but little in our midst. One may fritter his life away in unseemly 
practices, and none will venture to remonstrate with him. One 
may habitually profane the house of worship with idle talk, he 
may scoff at things sacred and use foul language; he may engage 
in petty quarrels and retail slander, and none will let a word 
of censure escape his lips. Is not this a manifestation of hate, 
rather than of love?’’4* Moreover, we are so closely knit 
together that we may well be regarded as one organism. We 
are different members of the same body. How, then, can one 
of our members suffer injury in some vital part without affecting 
the health and comfort of all the rest of us? ‘“‘What can it profit 
me, if, though strictly observant myself, my brother flagrantly 
violates the law? I may suffer no razor to pass my face, yet if 
my brother chooses to remove his beard in unlawful fashion, I, 
too, am half-shaved!’’47 Besides, any serious infraction of the 
law, any important deviation from the religious discipline, goes 
counter to the will of God and provokes His displeasure: and if 
His honor is dear to us, must we not strive to defend it against 
any assailant, be it our own rebelliousness or the disobedience 
of others?4® But, alas! though chary of man’s honor, we care 
little for the honor of God. ‘‘When one casts aspersion on some 
communal leader, or ignores a local ordinance, the rebuke 
administered is sharp and speedy; but when one transgresses 
the will of God, it is as if no one could see or speak. Let one, in 
the midst of a festive gathering, speak disparagingly of one of 
the invited guests, and all assembled will share in the fray; but 
4 Tbid., P. I, Ser. 10, p. 67a. 


47 Ibid., P. II, Ser. 12, p. 72b, 
48 [bid, 
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let one, in the same gathering, assail with ridicule some religious 
leader or practice, and there will be none to show any resent- 
ment.’’49 ‘‘We are humbled and dispossessed by the nations of 
the earth, and our humiliation goes unavenged, because we have 
ceased to guard zealously the honor of God and of His law.’ 

And, indeed, it is this loss of reverence and the consequent 
diminution of religious fervor, that is chiefly responsible for the 
difficulties of our position in the world and the utter disorder 
in our spiritual life. We seem to have shut God out of our lives. 
‘‘When some accident befalls a man, instead of ascribing it to 
God, by whom all actions are weighed, he traces it to nature 
and_his own bad fortune. When sickness overtakes him, he 
attributes it to overfeeding, or the insalubrity of the climate, 
and the like. When he fails in business, he blames his own laziness 
or the negligence of his employees. That God, the moulder of 
his destiny, may have had something to do with all these, never 
occurs to him.’ And a similar mood dominates our thinking 
when, as a separate group, we experience persecution or dis- 
crimination. We say that the ruling powers are cruel, or that 
some of our members, mingling freely with the princes of the 
land, have perchance incurred personal disfavor and thus incited 
hostile feelings toward their people.s? Yet, in reality, as must 
be evident to men of true discernment, the world is ruled not 
by the accidents of nature but by some controlling purpose, to 
which our daily conduct gives direction and momentum.‘ 
When the prophet sends forth the invitation: “Lift up your 
eyes on high and see: Who hath created these? He that bringeth 
out their host by number, He calleth them all by name,’’s4 he 
means to affirm and to demonstrate the doctrine of individual 
providence. All things in nature are numbered, and bear specific 
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designations. Such unfailing watchfulness, such unerring pre- 
cision, could scarcely be born of chance.’s And, surely, in the 
case of Israel, the people with whom God had made an especial 
covenant, the thought of chance is utterly untenable because 
it defies all human reasoning. Is it conceivable that after having 
stamped Israel as the people of His inheritance, He would 
surrender our destiny to the accidents of time and the incalculable 
course of a capricious nature?s° No; we are not the helpless 
creatures of chance. Our God is not an absentee deity. He may 
have temporarily withdrawn His divine inspiration from us, as 
the conditions of our life in the diaspora can testify—and it is 
this spiritual impoverishment, rather than any physical priva- 
tions, that we bemoan in our tragic dispersion—but He has not 
altogether cast off His people; the wise men in Israel still have 
visions of His presence and hear faint whispers of His voice.57 
The religious spirit, ever manifesting itself in character and 
conduct, cannot thrive in hearts from which the consciousness 
of God’s power and purpose is absent. Hence, Jewish life, with 
all its bustle and radiance, reveals unmistakable signs of inner 
immobility and decay. ‘Truly, what may be regarded as the 
essence of mean character and perverse conduct, ruinous to body 
and soul alike, are the qualities of pride and of envy. These 
vices, with which even the pious among us seem infected, form 
the greatest menace to our spiritual integrity.’’5* We can boast 
of no worthy achievement, we can never hope to strengthen the 
foundations of our faith, we can look forward to no fruitful 
cooperative endeavor, as long as the spirit of rivalry, of envy, 
and of hate, dominates our social relations.5? To be pious is to 
be purged of all hate; the path to piety is peace.® Not to harbor 
ill-feeling for anyone, but extend kindness even to those who 
hate us, this is to be virtuous. It is a quality of character demanded 
by human civilization and dictated in Jewish law; and nothing 
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could so glorify Israel as the conversion of this trait into a 
prime instinct of our nature.* But love of fellowman ranks low 
among our virtues. We would fain choose that in which God 
takes no delight. Very often people will spend all they have in 
order to present a new scroll of the Law to the Synagogue, but 
will with much reluctance contribute to the maintenance of 
some poor orphan or widow.” Men will submit without a murmur 
to the rabbi’s decision in a ritual question, which may entail 
large monetary losses; but, when worsted in a damage suit, in 
which the smallest sum is involved, they will rage against the 
verdict and impute personal prejudice to the judge, all because 
another human being, the successful litigant, stands to benefit 
by the decision rendered.* They will tell lies about one another, 
they will spread slanderous reports about one another, they will 
dip their tongues in the filth of foul speech, and then repair to 
the synagogue to address solemn petitions to God, altogether 
confident that their prayers will be answered !°4 Yet he who lives 
in the consciousness of God’s presence and strives to follow in 
His ways will not find it difficult to appraise the true worth, and 
cherish the honor and happiness, of another soul.® Hate, even 
for those with whom we clash, is impossible, when consecrated 
purpose, and not personal pride, supplies the motive power of 
_conduct. And to a man whose aims rise above self, the rejection 
or acceptance of his particular plan of action will be of no moment, 
since the cause he means to serve is furthered in any event. 
The man who is humble in all his ways, in the precincts of his 
own household as well as in the marts of men, and who regards 
the human soul as precious because it is an emanation of the 
Divine Spirit, will not only refrain from breathing suspicion 
about one of good report but will ever defend against slander 
all those in whose spotless reputation he has reason to trust. 
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But, unfortunately, neither reverence for God nor love of 
fellowman is the dominant motive of our life. The vast majority 
of the people ceaselessly strive after transient satisfactions, 
money, pleasure, personal glory; and nothing they ever do is 
free from the taint of lower motives and baser thoughts.® ‘The 
greatest temptation nowadays is money. Men who will endure 
suffering, persecution, and degradation for the sake of their 
religion seem unable to curb the passion for material gain. They 
will rob and exploit their neighbor, without the least qualm of 
conscience. At the slightest provocation, they will be moved 
to vengeance of the most despicable sort. This may be regarded 
as a truism: He who successfully overcomes the allurement of 
riches is sure to surrender his life for the glory of God.’’®? Not 
that we should despise the natural wants of the body or renounce 
all earthly pleasures. Judaism imposes no severe restrictions on 
the flesh. We are not asked to walk barefoot in snow and sleet, 
to wear coarse garments next to the skin, to torture the body 
for the good of the soul. To the contrary, in Judaism the duties 
of religion are calculated to bring joy rather than pain.7° ‘‘We 
are unlike other religious groups, who seek to attain saintliness 
through a discipline of self-mortification, such as fasting and 
flagellation. They dwell in caves and sustain life with herbs of 
the field in order to acquire spritual health. We, whose inheritance 
is the Torah, are subject to no such severities. Even the Day of 
Atonement, on which we are enjoined to afflict ourselves, is 
ushered in with a festive meal the enjoyment of which con- 
stitutes a religious obligation.”’7! We do not believe in asceticism. 
Heathen philosophers may advance the claim that the divine 
spirit can rest on a man only when he lives in solitude and in 
self-abnegation; but our Jewish thinkers justly contend that no 
such preparations, no such conditions and surroundings, are 
required for the disclosure of the prophetic vision. Did not God 
speak to Moses out of the burning bush, when he least expected 
the revelation??? Indeed, any form of self-denial which, though 
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faithfully and profitably practised by exceptional individuals, 
presents a rule of life the masses of the people can hardly be 
expected to follow, must needs be eliminated as an effective aid 
to piety and saintly living.’ Besides, asceticism as a special mode 
of living is no armor against the sins of the flesh. “Even of 
Aristotle, who inhabited the solitudes of forests and cliffs and 
wore raw hides for garments, so that the pleasures of the world 
might have no charm for him, it is said, that infatuation for a 
married woman cost him his life.’’74 What Judaism, therefore, 
advocates is not the total abstention from physical comforts and 
pleasures, but the judicious and temperate use of them. Modera- 
tion in all things, this is with us an essential religious precept, 
intended for saint and sinner alike.’7>. The possession of some 
money may be necessary and useful, but the possession of too 
much money is superfluous and injurious. Great wealth has often 
been instrumental in alienating the Jew from his God and his 
people.”° Certainly, human happiness flows rather from a con- 
tented disposition than from the abundance of material pos- 
sessions.’7 ‘‘The princes and leaders of the people are beset by 
greater difficulties and anxieties than are the common tillers of 
the soil. The latter are healthy and strong; the former are always 
ailing. Sensitive to climatic conditions and easily affected by the 
sudden changes of the seasons, they keep steady company with 
physicians and druggists.’”’7* Nor is present wealth a sure safe- 
guard against future want. Frequently young men will defer 
marriage to a time when they can well support a family. Their 
homes must be first stocked with all the things that minister,to 
comfort and give much pleasure. And so they wait until they 
have amassed a fortune. And yet how often does it happen that 
the offspring of these belated unions, despite the carefully-laid 
plans and precautions of the parents, become destitute and 
dependent in the end??? It may be foolish to bemoan the scant- 
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iness of one’s material goods; but when men, who take to heart 
the insufficiency of their worldly possessions, betray no concern 
for the poverty of spirit that afflicts them, it is truly deplorable.* 
“This is the essence of love of God: the complete subordination 
of one’s desires and ambitions to the requirements of God’s 
service.’’®* ‘‘Generals and high court officials, when in the service 
of the king, willingly and gladly forego their personal comforts 
and conveniences. In time of war, they breast storms and rain, 
make their abode in miserable hovels unfit for servants’ quarters, 
go for days together without food and sleep until victory dyes 
their robes red with the blood of the slain. And shall we not, 
engaged as we constantly are in the service of the King of Kings, 
subordinate our comforts and pleasures to the necessities of His 
cause ?’’* 

Accordingly, the aim of our religious discipline is not to bar 
the pleasures of the senses but to sublimate them, to strip them 
of their grossness and extravagance, and above all, to restrain 
their power for evil and enlarge their influence for good. “Herein 
lies the main difference between the Jewish observance of Sab- 
bath days and festive occasions and that of heathen peoples: 
we rejoice out of a sense of privilege; they rest content with 
eating and drinking to satiety, with the unrestrained indulgence 
of the senses.’’® ‘Ours is a joy never followed by sorrow and 
sadness. When one attends a gay gathering ringing with bois- 
terous hilarity, he dances with women decked in jewels, and 
then retires to a festive board laden with all sorts of dainties, 
only to discover after a while that the festivity has brought him 
nothing but satiety, fatigue, heaviness, and dullness. . . There 
is no secular joy but what is followed by disillusionment and 
regret. Not so with our religious joys. Each occasion increases 
our delight and adds something to our power and hope and 
vision. . . It is just here that we discern one of the qualities 
differentiating us, the custodians of the Torah, from the rest of 
the world. Other peoples, on their festive days, indulge in revelry 
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and debauchery. They dance with much abandon, visit play- 
houses, tell obscene stories, and even frequent brothels. But this 
is not Israel’s way of expressing joy. He, too, rejoices on his 
holidays, when in the synagogue he intones special prayers and 
hymns dedicated to the glory of God, and when at home he 
chants songs of praise and thanksgiving, the while the family 
meal is being served.’’*4 Thus, Judaism does not spurn the mate- 
rial things of life; it only insists that they be made to minister 
to the soul as well as to the body. The family-table may be an 
altar of the spirit as well as a food-counter, if the pleasures of the 
palate induce also a peaceful and happy mood in all the members 
gathered round it; if, as invisible guests, Torah, wisdom, and 
ethical refinement, claim their thought and attention; and above 
all, if out of sheer gratitude they invite the poor and the needy 
to share in their abundance:* It is only when bodily pleasure 
becomes an end in itself, independent of the life of the spirit 
and unrelated to any of its needs, that the religious temper 
bristles with opposition and loud protest. And the tendency of 
the age to divorce religion from the physical and social life of the 
individual, reducing man to the level of the animal, would nullify 
the spiritual gains of the centuries and sap the foundations of 
our faith. Judaism, with its life-encompassing discipline, on the 
other hand, seeks to unify man’s existence on earth, to invest 
the smallest physical detail with purposefulness and sanctity. 
Hence, it frowns upon ambitions purely material and indulgences 
solely sensuous. ‘However, the masses of the people nowadays 
trust in the power of money and reject the chief source of our 
delight, the Torah and its precepts. They are sullen and peevish 
when they cannot mingle with the crowd and engage in levity 
and meaningless chatter with women.’’® But, ‘‘a good Jew will 
abstain from unnecessary association with women.*7 He will 
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studiously avoid places wherein temptations abound. Surely, 
he will never permit himself to enter a theatre or an opera-house 
where actors disport themselves on the stage in unrestrained 
frivolity.”** Therefore, ‘Brothers awake! Do not fritter away 
your time in doing vain things. Abstain from idle talk and 
empty discussions. Disputes about war, surmises as to outcome 
and end, like the showy magnificence of military parades, may 
be of interest to government officials, but what, besides the 
wasting of our time, can such things mean to us?’’89 

For us, fortunately, to relieve tedium or add zest to life, it is 
unnecessary to resort to such unprofitable diversions as card- 
playing, novel-reading, or commonplace talk; we can give our 
time to the study of Torah “‘whereby we come to know the nature 
of God and the will of God.’’° The Torah in all its ramifications 
still constitutes our most treasured possession, and the only 
source of comfort, in the lands of our dispersion. ‘‘Therefore our 
hearts should well up with gratitude to God for the miraculous 
_ preservation of the Torah through all these long centuries of our 
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exile, when, as a people, we have been ceaselessly wandering 
from land to land; and the consciousness of our responsibility 
should impel us to employ every means at our disposal to buttress 
and sustain it.’’** The notion, widely entertained, that the study 
of Torah must be confined to men of proved capacity, such as 
rabbis and teachers, accords but ill with traditional views and 
practices. We have always regarded Torah as our joint possession, 
the heritage of the entire people; and whether we study much 
or little, the ranks of the wise men in Israel break wide open to 
receive us.2? Neither lack of time nor inadequate mental equip- 
ment can exempt us from this our common obligation; for even 
one quarter of an hour devoted daily to the study of some ethical 
work will bring spiritual refreshment. What drugs are to the 
diseased body, ethical instruction is to the disordered soul: a 
passage or two contemplated at stated times, even as a tiny pill 
or a few drops of medicine taken at regular intervals, will restore 
and strengthen.% For Torah aims at something higher than 
knowledge and learning; it seeks to implant piety and purify 
conduct. Therefore, even those whose labors in the Torah are 
more extensive should open their studies with some ethical 
passage, that they may thus be stimulated to live the life as well 
as master the law. Surely, such study of Torah, the daily perusal 
of a page or two from some inspiring book, should present no 
difficulty to anyone, whether learned or unlearned, male or 
female, since some of the works referred to are accessible in the 
vernacular.®* Besides, if a knowledge of Hebrew is wanting, as 
indeed it is, why not supply the deficiency? If we teach our chil- 
dren French and Italian, why can we not also help them to 
master the Hebrew tongue?” ‘‘But, alas, Hebrew has become 
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an unfortunate, deserted bride, pining away in her father’s 
house. There is no one to cherish its purity and distinctiveness. 
Men who spare no effort to impart to their children a knowledge 
_ of French and German and similar languages, show no interest 
in the Hebrew tongue. Indeed, who is there among us that can 
converse in pure Hebrew?’’®® If love of Torah has been steadily 
declining in our day, it is largely because young boys, even those 
endowed with fine mental qualities and blessed with homes free 
from all financial care, are snatched from school and thrust into 
the arms of commerce.*? And when perchance parents permit 
their sons to pursue their studies in schools of Jewish learning a 
little longer, then marriage calls a sudden halt to their intellectual 
labors. They forthwith leave the house of study, become deeply 
engrossed in practical problems and material ambitions, and the 
pursuit of Torah is definitely ended.?°° Again, if our young men, 
as is the case in many instances, do not seem very eager to tarry 
long in schools of Jewish learning, it may be because the incentive 
to continue is lacking. Students of the Torah are not accorded 
the respect and honor due them. In fact, many people even hold 
them in contempt.*? Furthermore, while some communities take 
great pride in providing these poor students with the necessaries 
of life so as to free their minds from extraneous cares and worries, 
other communities, even former centers of Jewish learning, do © 
not feel as keenly their responsibility in the matter, doing little 
or nothing to relieve the distress and hardships of these struggling 
students.'? Besides, as they view the gloomy prospect before 
them, how can these destitute though erudite young men muster 
the necessary courage and strength to continue their labors in 
the Torah? The rich will not give them their daughters in mar- 
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riage, because, as they frankly aver, they dare not doom their 
offspring to a life of poverty. They forget, though, that while 
earthly possessions may dwindle and disappear, learning em- 
bedded in personality, defies fickle fortune and fears not armed 
despoiler.'° In short, ‘‘the Torah which is the essence of our 
life and the acme of the soul’s perfection is dwindling in power 
because it is held in low esteem. We despise students of the 
Torah. Those whom we should prize as precious ornaments we 
treat as if they were cheap clay in the workshop of the potter. 
The ignorant masses look down upon them and even make sport 
of them. Truly, he who busies himself with Torah in these days 
merits great reward. For what ulterior motive can we ascribe to 
his enterprise? Disrespect and ridicule beset him on all sides. 
Who of you would feel honored to have even the most brilliant 
student as your son-in-law? Of course, if a student is rich and 
possesses other desirable qualities, his proficiency in Torah will 
be no handicap to him. But where is the man who will deliberately 
choose as husband for his daughter a young man who possesses 
much knowledge but is poor in worldly goods? Indeed, unable to 
support a family, a student cannot even dream of matrimony. 
For as yet there is no community that undertakes to maintain 
with funds out of the public treasury a house of study designed 
for married scholars... And yet the moneys expended so 
lavishly on candles for the Synagogue, on costly embellishments 
for the Scrolls of the Law, and on richly-ornamented curtains 
for the Ark, would suffice to sustain many a student of the 
Toraky."’*% 

This want of zeal for Torah, productive of so much ignorance, 
irreverence, and frivolity, drains Judaism, with its living tradi- 
tions and time-tested discipline, of its vitality and spiritual 
influence. What we do not love to contemplate, we can find no 
joy in doing; and what we do without joy, must enslave and 
depress the spirit rather than liberate and exalt it.1° This is the 
curse of our present plight, that we do not perform our religious 
obligations with joy. They have become for many an irksome 
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task, a mere perfunctory routine, instead of a blessed opportunity 
and a joyful experience. Men are very meticulous about their 
dress. They change their attire frequently. They must appear 
in immaculate garb cut after the latest pattern. Headgear and 
footgear, especially, must conform in smallest detail to the 
fantastic designs of the arbiters of fashion. Yet, as regards the 
condition of their phylacteries, the ritual fringes, and the like, 
they manifest little concern. These may look shabby and worn, 
and be possibly defective in some important respect; but why 
incur additional expense and thus increase the weight of the 
‘-burden??** And such is the deadening effect of a loveless routine, 
that even prayer, the highest exercise of the soul and the. most 
direct approach to God’s presence, is coarsened and profaned 
and rendered worthless by the formal repetition of words issuing 
from the lips but not from the heart.? “I entreat you to offer 
your prayers and meditations unto God, not as the command- 
ment of men learned by rote, but as the expression of your own 
hearts and minds; for only such prayers have the power to bring 
us nigh to our Father who is in heaven.’’'° ‘‘This is the essential 
requirement for an acceptable prayer, that it proceed from the 
very depths of the heart. When the Psalmist exclaimed: ‘Out 
of the depths have I called Thee, O Lord,’'°? he meant to indicate 
that his prayer fulfilled this requirement.’’"° And, indeed, 
“happy is the man whose prayers flow from a broken and con- 
trite heart, and bear the stains of his tears; for, surely, such 
prayers will not go unanswered.’’™ Of course, no trivial petitions, 
such as those for wealth and honor and material success, however 
earnest and heart-felt the plea, will find favor in the sight of 
God. Only that is true prayer which aims at some spiritual 
benefit. One may properly and hopefully beseech God for bodily 
sustenance, provided the purpose of the entreaty is not that he 
be well-fed but that he have the necessary strength and peace 
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of mind to fulfill his religious duties.? Nor can one hope to 
receive an answer to his prayer when his relations with his fellow- 
men are such as to make him unworthy of divine favor, when, 
for example, he exhibits an unforgiving spirit, a want of kindness 
and mercy, in dealing with his neighbor." But let one whose 
life breathes peace and truth and kindliness, voice his deepest 
needs in prayer, whether in the Hebrew tongue or, if unfamiliar 
with its accents, in the vernacular, specifying some physical 
need, to be sure, but laying greatest emphasis on the needs of 
the spirit, and the Father of mercies will surely hearken to his 
voice." But, grievous to relate, we have not learned how to 
pray. Too many chirp and mutter multitudinous prayers and 
supplications as if the words had no meaning.*s And those who 
lead the congregation in prayer, ‘“‘the stupid cantors,’’ centre 
their attention not on the soulful prayers but on their senseless 
chants, as revolting to the sensitive ear as the “‘screeching of 
some unclean fowl.’”’ In many cases, they do not even know 
how to enunciate the words correctly, adepts though they be 
in wedding melodies filched from some opera or some other 
disreputable source to the words of sacred prayer."® Nor is the 
accursed habit of the people to taint the pure atmosphere of the 
synagogue with idle talk, and even with acrimonious disputes and 
foul slander, conducive to create a mood fit for worship. ‘“To inter- 
sperse our prayers with meaningless chatter is to create a thick 
cloud that must effectually intercept their upward flight.’’"7 
And what shall we say of the distractions and contentions arising 
from the unseemly and reprehensible practice of selling ‘‘ritual 
honors,” as if these were the special privileges of a particular 
class? The irony of it all, that in the Synagogue where humbleness 
of spirit should sit enthroned and brotherly love prevail, selfish 
pride and arrogance parade in full regalia and the grossest 
inequalities among men receive sanction and prominence!=*8 
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Judaism, it cannot be too often accentuated, demands of its 
devotees not external conformity but inner spiritual integrity. 
To be sure, it attaches great importance to ritual law and cer- 
emonial practice, even if these owe their origin not to the fun- 
damental Law of the Jew, the Bible, but to subsequent rabbinic 
legislation. In fact, it treats with greater severity the open 
violation of a traditional rite than the infraction of a Mosaic 
ordinance. For the moulders and guardians of the oral. law, the 
rabbis and leaders in Israel, are the sentinels vigilantly watching 
and protecting Judaism; and while disobedience of orders emanat- 
ing from highest authority will entail grave penalties, disregard 
of the prompt commands of the humblest sentinel on duty will 
mean sure forfeiture of life itself.%9 Judaism, therefore, dis- 
countenances the fallacious reasoning whereby the spiritually 
indolent seek to gain exemption from the prescribed traditional 
modes of living. Since God, so they argue, values only the motive, 
the aim, then the external act in which the inner spirit finds 
concrete and temporary expression, while it may be of some 
moment to the limited vision of man, can have no significance 
in the sight of the Omniscient. They forget, though, that intention 
is clarified and stimulated by action, and that the most powerful 
motive will sink into utter imbecility unless its strength is con- 
served and renewed by frequent manifestation and repeated 
exertion. True, ‘‘God wants the heart’’; but fit method lends 
power to pure motive, and noble devotion exalts external action.’”° 
The disembodied aim grows faint and vanishes; the aimless act 
loses all meaning and potency. Yet, most people, during the 
penitential season, for example, deem it their duty to fast, to 
recite special prayers and to chant appropriate Psalms, but it 
never occurs to them to ascertain and contemplate the main 
purpose of these helpful exercises.?# Surely, if with all our pious 
mutterings we still retain in our possession what rightfully 
belongs to others, if the lie we have spoken still points its finger 
of condemnation at us, if beneath our fraternal protestations 
there still lurks the unchastened love of self, ever ready to fatten 
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on the helplessness and degradation of others, then we have mul- 
_tiplied entreaties and suffered affliction to no purpose.’” “The 
prerequisite of sincere repentance is the effort to remove all 
obstacles in the way of spiritual restoration. The rabbinic dictum 
that the Day of Atonement holds no promise of forgiveness for 
our social derelictions, is susceptible of the widest application. 
It refers, of course, to such patent wrongs as robbery, usury, 
fraudulence, usurpation, incrimination, and the like. But it also 
embraces hate, insincerity, disparagement, gossip, slander, 
ridicule, humiliation, and misdirection.’’?3 But we have lost 
sight of the real end our traditional forms and institutions forever 
labor to achieve. We have substituted lifeless routine for genuine 
devotion, and soulless habit for purposeful action.'4 

Indeed, it is this failure to penetrate into the true spirit and 
purpose underlying our specifically Jewish forms and practices 
that accounts for the readiness with which so many espouse the 
customs and manners of their non-Jewish neighbors. Having no 
strong attachment for their own ways of living they eagerly 
imitate those of the dominant group. Non-Jews shave their 
beards and cover their heads with wigs, why not act as they do? 
Non-Jews decorate their homes with statues and images of all 
sorts, why not follow the prevailing fashion ??*5 There is, of course, 
much about the non-Jew worthy of imitation. He is known, for 
example, to honor his parents as befits a loyal and devoted son. 
He is reputed to maintain a high standard of honesty in his 
business dealings. Why not emulate his example in such matters? 
But it is the vices, and not the virtues, of the non-Jew that we 
are most eager to imitate.’ 

Of course, when assailed for his laxity in the observance of 
his own traditional customs and for the spiritless performance of 
his religious duties, the Jew never fails to put forth the specious 
plea that, denied an independent national existence and con- 
strained to mingle with foreign groups, he cannot be expected 
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to preserve his old-time devotion and ardor undiminished and 
undampened. There can be little doubt but that, as regards 
dishonesty in business transactions, the exaction of high rates 
of interest on loans, the infringement on the rights of others, 
exploitation, envy, hate, and similar ethical offences, the unfor- 
tunate economic conditions in the diaspora have tended to 
weaken the moral fibre of the Jew by exposing him to the ruinous 
temptations of grim necessity. But not all the sins of which we 
are guilty can be thus accounted for. The free commingling of 
the sexes in social intercourse, for example; the frequent use of 
profane and obscene language; the pitiful vanity displayed in 
dress and in bodily ornamentation; the shocking scenes of. 
irreverence enacted in the synagogue while worship is in progress, 
when men babble and bluster and behave in a fashion calculated 
to elicit the ridicule and scorn of the non-Jewish population— 
shall we lay these shortcomings, too, at the door of ‘‘Esau?’’??7 
We have become an extravagant, luxurious, and pleasure-loving 
people. Our women are arrayed in dresses embroidered with 
gold. Precious jewels sparkle as they pass. We frequent theatres 
and other places of amusement that cannot but degrade the 
character. Our homes resound with unrestrained hilarity. Shall 
we ascribe this unreligious temper to the heavy burdens and 
tragic sorrows of our exile?!?® 

At times, the defense of what is reprehensible in our conduct 
as religious men and heirs to a noble tradition, takes the startling 
and bizarre form of pseudo—piety. ‘‘Thus have our fathers lived 
and practised,’’ so runs the refrain, ‘‘and wherefore shall we 
introduce changes?’ The simplest rejoinder to this species -of 
sophistry can perhaps be best couched in terms of everyday 
experience: ‘‘Why do you relish such beverages as tea, and 
coffee, and chocolate, which your fathers never knew the taste 
of? The fathers did not wear expensive clothes, gold-trimmed 
robes of silk, to vie with the luxurious habits of princes. They 
did not dwell in palatial homes, sumptuously furnished and 
decorated. Yet you enjoy these things, and talk contemptuously 
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of former generations with their rude habitation and quaint 
attire. You claim that your predecessors were ignorant and 
foolish, and that you are ever growing in knowledge and expe- 
rience. But no sooner is the question raised as to the propriety 
of certain inherited religious customs and practices than you 
rush to the defense of the past, determined to oppose the slightest 
change.”?9 Of course, we are not at liberty to institute changes 
in the customary practices of the past, when these emanate from 
the highest authoritative sources. But when these practices 
have been marred by heedless adulteration or inapt and unintel- 
ligent formulation, or have been made impossible of proper 
observance by debased social conditions, shall we not rise up 
to purge them of their impurities and restore to them their 
original form and effectiveness ?™° 

The covenant God made with the fathers imposes on us 
special obligations. We must strive to excel all others in matters 
pertaining to religious conduct. For the love God bears for 
Israel is determined and sustained by the upright life we live.*3! 
At times, it may appear as if God has long withdrawn His love 
from us. Are we not in exile, burdened with oppressive cares and 
unmitigated sorrows? “‘But let not the rigours of life in the 
diaspora discourage and distress us; they are productive of much 
good.’’3? For suffering is not always a means of punishment; 
more often it serves the purpose of arousing one from the spiritual 
stupor into which his folly has cast him. ‘‘When we violently 
shake a man who has fallen into a dead faint, is it our intention 
to chastise him or to revive him?’’33 Of course, we are much 
handicapped in the race for economic independence, a condition 
responsible for some of the gravest offenses in our midst.'34 
What was pronounced as a curse, when God said to Adam: 
“In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread,’ might well be 
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accepted as a great blessing, as far as the masses of our people 
are concerned. For they sweat aplenty, and yet have to go 
without the bare necessities." ‘‘But it behooves us, my brothers, 
to submit with proper resignation to the cruel conditions of 
our exile. We must never surrender our trust in God who will 
yet rejoice in effecting our deliverance.’ Let us never forget 
the truth amply attested to by the authentic events of human 
history that the nations who oppressed Israel have suffered 
extinction. ““The Romans who had dispossessed Israel were in 
turn despoiled and exterminated by the Goths and the Huns. 
Those who aided Rome in its nefarious undertaking, the Spanish 
and the British, were later overwhelmed by various barbaric 
hordes. And who does not know the fate that befell the Bab- 
ylonians and the Greeks?’’7 Above all, let us ever remember 
that we still have an important role to play in the spiritual 
regeneration of the world. Israel has the exceptional opportunity 
of inculcating in the human race the cardinal principle of his 
faith, the absolute unity of God. When a people, though sub- 
jected to much pain and scorn, never tires of affirming the truth 
for which it stands, an enlightened world can not but feel 
impelled to probe the nature of that truth, and ultimately even 
to swear allegiance to it. ‘“This is the great light that Israel still 
radiates in the lands of his dispersion.’’3* And to persist in this 
purpose, to make the one God regnant in the hearts of all men, 
we must needs preserve our uniqueness and integrity. We must 
continue to face the world as a separate and indivisible group. 
And, such is the peremptory nature of our solidarity, it is only 
when we stand so linked together as to form an indissoluble 
union that, as individuals, we take on the character of complete 
entities. Apart from our fellows, we are only half-units. Joined 
one to the other, we gain fullness of stature, become complete, 
well-rounded personalities."° 
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IV 


As popular preacher, Jonathan Eybeshitz proved to be in pos- 
session of powers and resources one rarely associates with the 
rabbinic authorities of the eighteenth century. The foremost 
rabbis of the time, so it has been our wont to think, while they 
might boast of stupendous talmudic erudition, could lay no 
claim to knowledge derived from alien and secular sources. 
From this broad generalization, the author of wat may? must 
perforce be excluded. For his sermons reveal a wide familiarity 
with the popular sciences of the day and an intelligent, if not 
always sympathetic, understanding of the facts and forces in 
human development. Thus, in a sermon wherein the relation of 
diet to human passion is briefly noted, we come upon a detailed 
description of the process of digestion and the physiological 
functions and changes involved, that could emanate only from 
one who was thoroughly conversant with the subject.™° State- 
ments and observations culled from medical works are often 
adduced to prove or illustrate a given point in the sermon."™! 
Not infrequently, in the course of the development of his theme, 
the preacher refers to certain astronomical theories," to some 
mathematical computations,‘ and to important facts in physical 
geography.™4 At times he takes occasion to animadvert on the 
erroneous conclusions of Copernicus and his followers,™ on 
some untenable postulates of Aristotle,® and on the highly 
fanciful concepts of the soul as taught by the Pythagoreans."47 
In fact, while deprecating the use of philosophical theories to 
undermine or weaken faith,™* Eybeshitz insists that a knowledge 
of the primary facts of the natural sciences is indispensable to a 
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thorough comprehension of the Torah and the intelligent ful- 
filment of its laws. Thus, without a knowledge of astronomical 
calculations, we could have no fixed calendar. Without the 
science of metrology, we could not know how to define just 
weights and measures. Physiology aids us to apply with pre- 
cision the laws pertaining to physical impurity. Pharmacology 
helps us to understand the nature of the incense compounded 
for use in the Temple.%? Even jurisprudence and the laws of 
political economy, while not always in harmony with divine 
law, point to the great needs of the state which the custodians 
of the Torah ought somehow to meet.'s° Surely, physics, unfolding 
as it does the mystery and wonder of nature’s forces, forever 
proclaims to us the mighty works of God.* 

Eybeshitz may have been “‘at home only in the Talmud’’,'?. 
but in many other departments of human thought he was clearly 
no stranger. He may or may not have wrestled vigorously with 
the puzzling problems in Jewish philosophy, but he was well 
acquainted with the main works of the medieval Jewish thinkers 
as well as with those of the exegetes. His sermons abound in 
references to both classes. On several occasions, he even quotes 
from Philo,“3 from the apocryphal writings,'** and from the 
Koran. He was, in the parlance of our day, a well-read 
man; and being a skilled preacher, he knew how to utilize the 
miscellaneous information at his command so as to achieve 
definite homiletical effects. Indeed, the secret of his great pop- 
ularity as a preacher lies in just this ability to marshal all his 
forces, large or small, in full battle array, all the more easily to 
capture the citadel of the human heart. He reasons and pleads, 
he cites authorities and relates incidents, he paints graphic 
pictures and weaves impressive parables, having but one end 
in view: to kindle conviction, and stir the conscience. Everything 
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else, purity of diction, clearness of outline, symmetry of struc- 
ture, the whole homiletical framework, he subordinates to this 
purpose which to him is of paramount importance. Hence, in his 
homiletical works we shall find not a series of ineffectual dis- 
quisitions, replete with exact knowledge and decorated with 
literary embellishments, but rather a collection of popular pulpit 
discourses abounding in ethical and spiritual truths, clearly and 
forcefully, if not always systematically, presented. 

Of course, those who view the sermon as a species of literary 
art will naturally fasten on the stylistic flaws of these sermons. 
The structure is often loose. The material is not always well 
- organized. The diction is seldom felicitous, often quite crude. 
The simplest grammatical rules seem at times to command little 
respect. Rarely is profundity of thought wedded to beauty of 
expression. As literary compositions, therefore, they fall much 
below the high standard of craftsmanship attained by some of 
his predecessors in the pulpit. But a sermon is more than a 
solitary self-expression. Essentially, it is a concentrated aim at 
an immovable mark. And Eybeshitz, whatever the defects in 
the instrument he wields, never turns his gaze from the fixed 
target before him, or ever grows unsteady in his aim. If there 
is any awkwardness in his motions, there is no adulteration in 
his motives. He means to “win souls.” His appeal is largely to 
the mass-mind, even though the needs of the learned are abun- 
dantly satisfied. Hence, he strives for clarity of thought rather 
than for beauty of expression, for direct and forceful articulation 
rather than for subtle observation and immaculate presentation. 

In nothing perhaps is the singleness of his purpose so clearly 
manifest as in the utter simplicity of his message and the extreme 
lucidity with which he unfolds it. However elaborate and intricate 
the homiletical substructure, the thought built on it cannot but 
compel the interest of the least cultivated. It is simple in con- 
ception, concrete in application. If the framework, moulded of 
the best material in current use, is the ineluctable concession 
to the learned, the transparency of the superstructure is doubt- 
lessly a generous compensation for the unlearned. The preacher 
seems eager to render the truth of his message with its subsidiary 
lessons into assimilable food for the ordinary intelligence. He 
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states it in terms easily comprehensible, expatiating on everyone 
of its implications; and with the aid of apt analogy, parable, 
allegory, and other forms of the pictorial art, he transforms into 
vivid and impressive images ideas otherwise too familiar to 
excite emotion yet too vital to suffer widespread insensibility. 
Thus, to add clearness and force to the oft-repeated thought 
that one’s well-being is indissolubly bound up with the welfare 
and stability of society, and that there can be no security for the 
individual when the life or ‘health of the group is in jeopardy, 
he draws the picture of a prosperous man who engages passage 
on a well-built boat provided with sumptuous cabins. He enters 
the cabin assigned to him and inspects its furnishings and equip- 
ment with obvious satisfaction, anticipating a safe and pleasur- 
able voyage. But down in the hold, reserved for less fortunate 
passengers, a group of gay, drunken fellows lie sprawling. In 
their besotted state, they pay no heed to the dwindling taper 
in the wooden socket. Presently, the faint flicker turns into a 
bright flame, slowly eating its way into the frame of the vessel _ 
and burning a sizable hole therein. The waves of the sea come 
rushing in, and the boat begins to flounder and sink. The cabin 
passenger is startled and bewildered. His own cabin looked so 
safe and free from all possible danger! Yes, it was perfectly safe. 


But the boat is more than the cabin; and no passenger on board 


the most sea-worthy vessel can rejoice in his sense of security 
as long as there be one compartment not properly safeguarded.’ 
Or, to impress upon the mind of the listener the absolute necessity 
of banning the spirit of levity from within the precincts of the 
Synagogue, so that the purity of its atmosphere may not be 
vitiated by heedless and frivolous utterance, he submits the 
following purely hypothetical but wholly relevant situation. 
Suppose, if you will, that the congregation decides to have its 
house of worship remodeled. It engages the services of many 
men, and in due time the task is completed. The edifice is renovated 
and beautified. The new decorations add charm and warmth to 
the old structure. The members, delighted with the improvements, 
are brimful of joy. But just then some vandal appears and pro- 
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ceeds to bespatter the walls with mud, defacing the beautiful 
decorations. Imagine the ire this act of wilful destruction and 
desecration would stir up in the community! And yet, when we 
use foul language.in the Synagogue, are we not besmirching the 
purity of the sanctuary, causing the divine spirit to depart from 
it?*s7 Again, while generally pride is sinful and ruinous to spiritual 
growth, there are cases in which humility is more demoralizing 
than pride. The man groveling in the dust of his lower self, is 
often the man devoid of self-respect and self-reverence. He is 
steeped in vulgarity and vice because he is never conscious of 
his divine origin. Nothing but the realization that he is the 
child of God, endowed with powers and privileges denied to 
other creatures, can lift his soul out of the morass of stagnation 
and moral despair. It is like unto a royal prince whom the king 
commissions to spend some time among the peasants of the land, 
not as a member of the royal family but in the guise of a com- 
moner, living their lives and sharing in their struggles. As the 
prince is about to depart from the palace to enter upon his 
strange adventure, he receives from his father the following 
most solemn admonition. “‘My son,’”’ says the king, “you are 
about to take up your abode among crude peasants. To identify 
yourself with their interests and yet retain your cultivated 
manners and fine dignity will be no easy task. Therefore, every 
day, in moments of solitude, meditate on your high lineage. 
Thus, the memory of your noble descent will preserve your 
spirit from all the vicious influences of your new environment.” 
And, indeed, is not this the chief function of our religion, to 
engender in us such a sense of human worth, akin to the divine, 
as will save us from debasing practices and brutalizing indul- 
gences?'58 Or, to quote another example, the power and influence 
men of prominence enjoy barely compensates for the burdens 
of responsibility laid upon them. It is told of Augustus Caesar 
that after he had been proclaimed emperor, he removed the 
royal crown from his head, placed it on the ground before him, 
and spoke to it in the following manner: “‘O imperial crown! 
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How precious is thy worth! Yet how low bows the head under 
thy weight! If one only realized the back-breaking tasks thou 
imposest on the wearer, he would be little tempted to snatch 
thee, even were the rubbish-heap thy resting-place. For who 
should care to bear such monstrous burdens?’’59 Again, though 
the spirit of God is everywhere, His power controlling and pervad- 
ing the whole universe, the sanctuary dedicated to His name 
comprises more of His presence, and hence dispenses more of 
His grace, than any other place. In this respect, it is very much 
like the sun-glass. The heat and radiance of the sun permeate 
the atmosphere and fill with warmth and brightness the entire 
habitable globe. Yet it is the function of the sun-glass to gather 
up the diffused rays and focus their concentrated heat on one 
point, often causing a combustible object to ignite.‘ 

Though by inclination and training a cabalist, whose know!l- 
edge and practice of the occult overawed his admirers and 
provoked his detractors, Eybeshitz seldom sought to mystify 
his audience with abstruse theories and recondite interpreta- 
tions. In his preaching, he aimed at tangible results and, in the 
main, employed nothing but the most practical of means. To 
be sure, his preoccupation with the mysterious, which colored 
his theological beliefs and influenced his mental attitudes, could 
hardly fail to leave some imprint, if only here and there, on his 
homiletical works. Thus, occasionally he refers to disembodied 
spirits that people the air and exercise their full power only on 
dry land.** At times he also dilates on the periodic trances of 
necromancers who induce these roving spirits to enter their 
prostrate forms and forecast coming events in the hearing of 
their disciples.” Thus, too, he informs us that a man’s soul, as 
concerns its identity in the realms above, assumes the form of 
certain letters of the alphabet peculiar to its nationality, which 
naturally only the heavenly representative of that nation can 
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readily decipher; and that a sinful act, effacing as it does some 
of these symbols, tends to blur, if not wholly to destroy, its 
distinctiveness in the sight of the angelic hosts.‘ Sometimes, 
he makes bold to assert that though men of gigantic stature and 
strength no longer exist, the stories told by the ancients of the 
numerous exploits of a Hercules, and others like him, are not 
therefore of legendary character, since it was by means of nec- 
romancy that such phenomenal heroes were produced ; 3764 that 
the stars and planets are living entities, spiritual personalities, 
guided in their motions by an inner will and intelligence ;’ that, 
moreover, the four elements possess in varying degrees spiritual 
qualities; and that the ethical character of a man is determined 
by the position of the stars at the moment of his birth, a factor 
so sure and final that even God must time His actions in harmony 
with its unalterable effects.’ But these are only chance, sporadic 
utterances; they are totally unrelated to his message, which in 
all instances rests on a rational basis and seeks to compass 
intelligible ends. In fact, even in the exposition of the text he 
makes scant use of the mystic profundities of the cabalistic 
commentators. He refers to them frequently but more for the 
sake of completeness than for actual illumination, since he takes 
pains to minimize the importance of their interpretations in the 
furtherance of his purely homiletical purposes.'®® Of course, 
being a deft homilist, he never fails to find a deeper meaning in 
the text than the literal interpretation discloses. Like all Jewish 
preachers who habitually draw their inspiration and support 
from the Torah, Eybeshitz rests firm in the conviction that 
scriptural words and phrases are replete with mysterious mean- 
ings which, if only to affirm the distinctive character of the Bible, 
it is our duty to try to fathom." “There is not a verse in Scripture 
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but what lends itself to various interpretations. Hence the utter 
impossibility of translating the Bible into a foreign tongue with- 
out eliminating all but one of the numerous constructions and 
implications.’’'7° We err egregiously when we identify biblical 
narratives with historical records or pleasing poetic tales, of no 
more than literary significance. Surely, we are not enjoined to 
read the Book of Esther on Purim only that we may recall some 
well-known historical events or derive certain aesthetic pleasure. 
Manifestly, a meaning freighted with mystery and power resides 
within its pages, which is also of profound ethical and spiritual 
import.'7? Yet, while imbued with a sense of the unplumbed 
depths of scriptural thought and expression, for the purpose in 
hand he ordinarily limits himself to such forms of homiletical 
exegesis as will best illustrate and confirm the truth of his message 
and thus help to implant convictions that must transform 
character. 

In fact, Eybeshitz employs homiletical exegesis, even as he 
makes abundant use of illustrative material, for the purpose of 
deepening and illuminating the thought of his message. Rarely 
does he exercise his great homiletical gifts for the mere display 
of ingenuity; and only here and there, in the authentic collections 
of his sermons, does he reflect in his exegesis that total absence 
of the historic sense, to which the ludicrous anachronisms of an 
otherwise keen dialectic must be ascribed.'? Ordinarily, his 
exposition of the text is distinguished for its simplicity, its fresh- 
ness, its pointedness, its unique penetration. Thus, the verse: 
‘“‘He hath filled me with bitterness, He hath sated me with 
wormwood’’'73 gains in significance and force when we consider 
that the essential use of tart ingredients in well-prepared dishes, 
such as bitter herbs with viands of all sorts and the extract of 
wormwood in absinth, is not to appease hunger but to stimulate 
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the appetite, to prepare the digestive organs for the banquet to 
come. Hence, while a modicum of stimulating food may be. 
pleasing and beneficial, it can cause nothing but irritation and 
disgust when the aroused appetite obtains no other satisfaction 
than what the substance of the stimulus supplies. So, too, sorrow 
and tribulation, in moderate measure, will make the lethargic 
soul eager and alert to partake of the higher satisfactions of life; 
but such is the tragedy of our life in the diaspora, that we are 
made to feed to satiety on bitter trials and painful struggles.'74 
In the text: ‘‘And Jacob called unto his sons, and said: Gather 
yourselves together, that I may tell you that which shall befall 
you in the end of days’’%5 the significant words are: ‘‘Gather 
yourselves together.”” The prime requisite for a hopeful vision 
of what shall befall in the end of days is social peace and harmony, 
unity and solidarity.'7® The simple statement: ‘‘And Moses sent 
messengers from Kadesh unto the King of Edom: ‘Thus said 
thy brother Israel’ ’’'77 contains, in the last portion of it, a most 
useful guide to social conduct. ‘“Thus said thy brother Israel’’ 
—the erstwhile weak and vacillating Jacob has grown into an 
unswerving champion of God, proud of the new name he bears, 
Israel; yet, withal, he openly announces himself as “‘thy brother.” 
So often men who, when of lowly estate, take pride in their 
descent and family relations, suddenly assume an air of aloofness 
and wilful estrangement when either by good fortune or notable 
achievement they rise to positions of eminence and power.'78 
The thought that thorough mastery of Torah presupposes com- 
plete self-surrender and entails unlimited personal sacrifices, 
readily flows from the text: ‘‘But unto the sons of Kohath he 
gave none (wagons and oxen), because the service of the holy 
things belonged unto them: they bore them upon their shoul- 
ders.”’""79 The ark, symbol of Torah, must be borne upon the 
shoulders, calls for the immediate, personal service and attach- 
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ment of the ministrant.'*° The divine pronouncement: ‘‘So shall 
thy seed be’"** holds more than a promise of numerical strength 
for the seed of Abraham; it proffers Israel a brief code of social 
ethics. The stars in the heavenly firmament, though of diverse 
magnitude and power, form one constellation, the more massive 
and luminous ones encircling with their radiance those less 
spacious and effulgent. The stars, though apparently free to 
speed at will through the limitless expanse of the universe, 
occupy in reality fixed spheres wherein they perpetually rotate, 
without ever transgressing their respective boundaries. No star 
ever encroaches upon the recognized domain of another. Again, 
numberless as the stars seem to be, they are all needed to maintain 
the order of the universe. Not a star but what is dowered with 
the capacity to fulfil some vital function. Not a star but whose 
disappearance would destroy the equilibrium of the universe. 
Each of them is precious because each plays an important role 
in the preservation of the whole.‘ When Balaam rapturously 
exclaimed: ‘‘How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, thy dwellings, 
O Israel!’’"* he clearly indicated the chief source of Israel’s 
strength in the past. To dwell in tents meant of necessity to live 
the simple life, a life free from worry and care and the oppressive 
burdens of artificial wants. They, the fathers, dwelling in tents, 
could easily sense the ephemeral nature of worldly ambitions 
and strivings, could fasten their gaze instead on the serene 
brightness of the distant stars. Not so the present generation. 
We build mansions for our habitation. We multiply comforts and 
luxuries. Hence, the feebleness of our physical frame and the 
dimness of our spiritual vision.14 

It is not always, however, that Eybeshitz confines his efforts 
to the broader application of the literal meaning of the text. 
Frequently, when the phrasing of the original permits, he ventures 
to deviate from the customary rendition, giving to a single word 
or phrase a most unexpected turn, such as must force the listener 
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to prick up his ears and share in a newer and more profound 
understanding of scriptural truth. Thus, in the proclamation 
of the Psalmist: ‘‘I will incline mine ear to a parable; I will open 
my dark saying-upon the harp,’’*’ the original version nnDs 
*n7N D2 lends itself also to the construction: I will open my 
dark saying with the harp, making the mystery of the harp 
throw light on the mystery of life. And, indeed, contemplating, 
the secret nature of the harp, the Psalmist may well follow with 
the self-assuring outburst: ‘‘Wherefore should I fear in the days 
of evil?’’!8° For is it not the nature of the harp to yield its sweetest 
music only when its vibrant strings are subjected to the pressure 
of the player’s hand? And who knows but what the human soul, 
too, may not grow in beauty and power through the chastening © 
of an oppressive environment?'*7 So, too, in the text: ‘And 
when his brethren saw that their father loved him more than 
all his brethren, they hated him, and could not speak peaceably 
unto him’’'®S the structure in the original, obwb ina7 15° xb) 
permits also of the interpretation: and they could not speak unto 
him so as to restore peace. Hate flourishes only when the grudge 
we bear our neighbor gets no airing, is securely locked in the 
hidden recesses of the heart. But let one unburden, himself of 
his secret grievances, real or fancied, in the presence of the person 
whom he hates, and a basis for renewed amicable relationships 
will soon be reached and all former antagonisms forgotten.'®9 
Likewise, the verse: bsnw’ nbina op ‘oin xb nbp3, which is 
ordinarily translated to mean: “The virgin of Israel is fallen, 
she shall no more rise’’**° may also, by a slight change in accentua- 
tion, be made to convey a more hopeful prospect. ‘‘She has. 
fallen, she can fall no more; rise up, O virgin of Israel!’’ When 
Israel has fallen so low in the pit of misery that he can reach no 
lower bottom, the rise of his spirit is inevitable. For Israel’s spirit 
never ascends to such heights as when the conditions of his life 
have touched the lowest depths." 
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And the same simplicity and insight characterize his exposi- 
tion of the rabbinic text. For here, too, in the main, his chief 
concern seems to be not so much with the abstruse utterance 
of the ancient teachers as with the possible value and significance 
of their thought in the upward strivings of living men. Thus, for 
example the puzzling rabbinic dictum that Jewish apostates will 
be proof against the fires of Gehenna because they can boast of 
as many meritorious deeds as can the pomegranate of seeds,?” 
expresses a thought susceptible of much wider application. Surely, 
an apostate, abandoning his Jewish faith and discipline, can in 
no sense be described as one whose life abounds in meritorious ° 
deeds. Obviously, the teacher responsible for this apparently 
grotesque statement takes into consideration the mental state 
of the apostate rather than our Jewish appraisal of his conduct. 
In our eyes, to be sure, he is a renegade, shut off from those 
inspirations and practices so essential to the complete religious 
life. But in his own sight he appears supremely religious. For the 
perilous step he has taken was dictated, so we are constantly 
reminded, not by a spirit of rebelliousness but by the urge of 
firm, even though false, conviction. If he has strayed from the 
right path, he has never wilfully transgressed the divine com- 
mandments. It is just such cases, of which the Jewish camp is 
full, that are hardest to treat, men who perpetually seek to 
justify their reprehensible acts on grounds most exalted and 
holy.t% Thus, too, the midrashic comment on the phrase “to 
do righteousness and justice’ in the verse: “For I have known 
him, to the end that he may command his children and _ his 
household after him, that they may keep the way of the Lord, 
to do righteousness and justice,”'™ to the effect that Abraham 
while dispensing hospitality to wayfarers demanded of his 
guests nothing in return, deemed the expense and effort an act 
of pure righteousness, if they only thanked God for His mercies, 
but exacted from them full payment for the service rendered, 
in consonance with the requirements of strict justice, when they 
‘declined to utter words of praise and gratitude to God's—this 
2 ‘Erub. 19a. pons mo prdov dxrw rywr. 
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highly imaginative interpretation of the rabbis involves the 
recognition of a truth that is fundamental to all healthy social 
relationships. Back of the moral life of man, with its labors of 
love and obligations of service, is the simple notion of God the 
Father, whose loving children we all are. If vast material pos- 
sessions be our portion, it can be only that we have been delegated 
by a wise and merciful Father to provide food and raiment and 
shelter for those of our brothers who may be lacking these 
necessary comforts. But banish the thought of God from our 
lives, subject man’s career and destiny to the capricious will of 
chance, and you have destroyed the sole incentive to acts of 
brotherly love and care. If there be no heavenly Father and 
men are not bound each to each by ties of affection and brother- 
liness, then the demands of justice that each enjoy to the full 
the gains good fortune has brought him and surrender nothing 
to the ill-fated and destitute, become inexorable.‘ 


V 


The most potent voice in the Jewish pulpit immediately preceding 
the rise of our modern age, Jonathan Eybeshitz, in his thoughts 
and aims, his achievements and aspirations, bears striking 
testimony to the abundant vitality of synagogal preaching in 
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the Middle Ages. Densest darkness, we are frequently reminded, 
comes before brightest dawn; and, in human life and thought, 
inertia and deadness, impotence and blindness, are the natural 
forerunners, even as they are the sure causes, of fresh resurgence 
and renewal. The sermons of Eybeshitz would thus represent 
the low ebb in the spiritual power and influence of the pre- 
modern pulpit—an estimate of medieval Jewish preaching 
altogether too exalted. The new age, with its changed conditions 
and interests, created a new background for the Jew, different 
from that of his forbears but neither richer in essential qualities 
nor more satisfying to the Jewish soul. Necessity, parent of 
many inventions, need not fortify its respectability with assumed 
virtues. The new generation, who knew not the sources of Juda- 
ism, could derive little delight, even as they could gather no 
intelligible meaning, from the homiletical subtleties and com- 
plexities of an earlier day. A new form of address, more readily 
comprehensible because more closely akin to other types of 
formal discourse, made its appearance in the pulpit, different 
from that which the fathers had learned to love but in substance 
no richer and of promising results not more fruitful. To be sure, 
older forms, when unhelpful and unappealing, must undergo 
great changes or retreat from the ever-shifting scenes of life; 
and the medieval sermon, despite the superb role it played in 
the life of the fathers, had to experience a complete transforma- 
tion to retain its influence in the modern synagogue. Yet, and 
this is of paramount significance, no preacher of the newer 
school, not a Salomon or Kley, not even a Plessner or Jellinek 
who strove to preserve something of the flavor, if not of the 
form, of the older sermon, ever manifested in his preaching that 
intense purposefulness, that prophetic earnestness, that undivided 
devotion to the ideals of the spirit, we find so impressively por- 
trayed in the antiquated but ever-stimulating sermons of Jonathan 
Eybeshitz. 
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Die Teleologie bei Maimonides. 
Z. DIESENDRUCK, Wien. 
War Nachman Krochmal Hegelianer? 
Simon Rawipowicz, Berlin-Charlottenburg. 
Divine Help as a Social Phenomenon. 
ABRAHAM CronBacu, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


VOLUME VI—1929 


The Gates of Righteousness. 
JULIAN MorGenstTeRN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fear and Love of God in the Old Testament. 
BERNARD BAMBERGER, Albany, N. Y 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


Rabbinic Parallels in Early Church Orders. 

F. Gavin, The General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
The Pharisees and Their Teachings. 

Jacos Z. LauTEersacu, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Background of the Haggadah. 
A. MARMorRSTEIN, Jews College, London, England. 
Arabisch-Jiidische Schépfungstheorieen. 
V. APTOWITZER, Wien. 
Studies in History of Mathematics from Hebrew and Arabic Sources. 
I. The Terminology of Multiplication in Arabic and Hebrew Sources, 
II. The Mishnat Ha-Middot or The First Hebrew Geometry Written 
About 150 C, E., Prolegomena to a New Edition. 
SoLomon GANDZ, The Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary and 
Yeshiva College, New York City. 
Eliezer Crescas and his Bet Zebul, the Bible References in Talmud and Midrash 
Moses GasTER, London, England. 
The Sermons of Judah Moscato, 
IsRAEL BETTAN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mendelssohn as Translator and Exegete. 
HENRY ENGLANDER, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Supplement to ‘An Unknown Hebrew Version of the Sayings of Aesop,” Hebrew 
Union College Annual, Vol. V, pp. 315-352. 
RicuHarp J. H. Gorrueit, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


VOLUME VII—1930 


The Character and Date of Ezekiel’s Prophecies 
Moses BuTTENWIESER, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Book of the Covenant, Part II. 

JuLian Morcenstern, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Septuagint Renderings of Old Testament Terms for Law. 

SHELpon H. BLanx, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Present State of Textual Criticism of the Old Testament. 

JosrrH REWER, Dropsie College, Philadelphia. 
Al-Qirgisani’s Account of the Jewish Sects and Christianity. 

Leon NeEmoy, Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 


Rasha’s View of the Weak, y’y, and }'» Roots. 
Henry ENGLANDER, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PUBLICA TI ONS OF THE HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


Lexégese Biblique des Juifs d' Allemagne au Moyen Age. 

M. GINSBURGER, Strasbourg, France. 
The Sermons of Azariah Figo. 

IsRAEL BeTTAN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Letters of Rabbi Mahalalel Halelujah of Ancona. 

Smmon BERNSTEIN, New York. 


The Love Letters of Bendet Schottlaender. 
Jacos R. Marcus, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


VOLUME VIII-IX 1931-32 


The Book of the Covenant, Part III—The Huqqim. 
JuLian MorGEnstTerN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Palestinian Chronological Data, 750-700 B. C. 
WILLIAM JOHN CHAPMAN, New Boston, Massachusetts. 


Septuaginta und Targum zu Proverbia. 

A. Kaminxa, Maimonides-Institut, Wien. 
The Shofar. 

Sot. B. FINESINGER, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A Hebrew Bible Ms. in the Hebrew Union College Library. 

SHELDON H. BLANK, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Die Fastenrolle, eine Untersuchung zur Jtidisch-Hellenistischen Geschichte, 
myn ndip. 

Hans LICHTENSTEIN, Tel-Abib. 
Die Homiletische Peroratio im Midrasch. 

EpMuND STEIN, Warschau. 
Untersuchungen zur Gaondischen Literatur. 

V. APTOWITZER, Wein. 
The Sermons of Ephraim Luntshitz. 

IsRAEL BETTAN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
vRva OND. 

Jacos M. ToLEDANo, Cairo, Egypt. 
The Kol Nidre Tune. . 

A. Z. IDELSoHN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Mitwirkung von Frauen beim Gottesdienste. ; 

MEIR FRIEDMANN, s. A. 
“Evreiskaia Starina”—A Bibliography of the Russian-Jewish Historical 
Periodical. 

ABRAHAM G. DUKER, New York, New York, 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


The Psychoanalytic Study of Judaism. 
ABRAHAM CronsBacu, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Addenda to ‘‘The Book of the Covenant, Part III—The Huqqim,” above, 
bp. 1-150. 
JULIAN MorcEnsTERN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Volume I, 639 pages, (out of print) 
Volume II, 433 pages, bound, $1.50 
Volume III, 375 pages, bound, $1.50 
Volume IV, 494 pages, bound, $1.50 
Volume ‘VV, 620 pages, bound, $1.50 
Volume VI, 350 pages, bound, $1.50 
Volume VII, 577 pages, bound, $2.00 
Volume VIII-IX, 746 pages, bound, $3.00 
Volume X, 597 pages, bound, $2.00 
Jubilee Volume, 521 pages, (out of print) 


Copies may be secured from: 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SYNAGOG AND SCHOOL EXTENSION 
Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
U.S. A. 
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